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VOL,  the  FIRST. 


TEACHING, 


I.  A  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  ma¬ 
teria  FiCTORiA,or,the  nature, 
ufe,  preparation,  and  compofition 
of  all  the  various  fubftances  em¬ 
ployed  in  PAINTING,  as  well 
'vehicles,  dryers ,  Sec.  as  colours  ; 
including  thofe  peculiar  to  ena¬ 
mel  and  painting  on  glafs. 

II.  The  means  of  delineation,  or 
the  feveral  Devices  employed 
for  the  more  eafily  and  accurately 
making  designs  from  na¬ 
ture,  or  DEPICTED  REFRE 
sentations  j  either  by  off- 
tracing,  calking,  reduction ,  or 
other  means  ;  with  the  methods 
of  taking  cajls,  or  imprefiions , 


from  figures ,  bufis,  medals, 
leaves ,  See. 

III.  The  various  manners  of  gild¬ 
ing,  SILVERING,  BRONZING, 
with  the  preparation  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  gold  and  silver  pow¬ 
ders,  and  imitations  of  them,  as 
alfo  of  the  fat  oil,  gold  fizes,  and 
other  necelfary  compoiitions ; — » 
the  art  of  japanning,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  not  only  to  the  former 
purpofes,  but  to  coaches,  fnuff- 
boxes,  &c.  in  the  manner  lately 
introduced  and  the  method  of 
staining  different  kinds 
of  substances,  'with  all  the 
feveral  colours. 


The  whole  being  calculated,  as  well  for  conveying  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  of  to  pro- 
feffed  artifts,  as  to  initiate  thofe  who  are  deftrous  to  attempt 
thefe  arts,  into  the  method  of  preparing  and  ufmg  all  the  co¬ 
lours,  and  other  fubftances  employed  in  painting  in  oil ,  minia¬ 
ture,  crayons ,  encaufiic ,  enamel <vari}ijb,  difiemper ,  and  frejeo, 
as  alfo  in  gilding,  Sec, 
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Gentlemen, 

THE  correfpondence  betwixt  the 
1  defign  of  this  work,  and  the 
views  of  your  inftitution,  naturally 
points  out  to  me,  to  whom  it  may  be 
addrefTed  with  the  greateft  propriety. 

The  furnifhing  means  of  eftablifh- 
ing  and  improving  ufefu)  arts,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  relate  to  conftder- 
able  manufactures,  and  the  creating 
incitements  and  motives  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  thofe  means,  are  to  a  country 
that  owes  its  riches,  power,  and  eyen 
domeftic  fecurity  to  commerce,  of  the 
greateft  concern  and  moment ;  and  it 
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is  more  peculiarly  meritorious  in  thofe, 
who,  in  a  private  capacity,  exert  their 
Utmoft  endeavours  on  thefe  accounts, 
as  fuch  purfuits  feem  to  take  up  a  very 
little  {hare  of  the  regard  of  the  public 
here,  at  a  time,  when  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  governments  (efpecially  that 
of  our  rival  France)  make  them  a  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  their  attention  and  care. 
To  you,  therefore,  I  dedicate  this 
book,  as  it  is  not  only  in  your  power, 
but  intirely  within  the  fphe.re  of  your 
profefled  intentions,  to  enforce,  in  a 
more  extenlive  and  publicly  beneficial 
way,  the  pra&ice  of  many  particulars 
taught  in  it. 

w  t  •<?  V  \ 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  molt  obedient, 
and  humble  Servant, 

A  a.  ’  j  •  i  •  '  v  .•  .  *  ».  i%  t 

r‘  ?  /  '  •  ■  •  • 

The  AUTHOR. 
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THAT  the  national  improvement  of  (kill 
and  tafte,  in  the  execution  of  works  of  de- 
jign ,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  any 
country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  honour 
which  is  derived  to  civilized  nations  by  excel-* 
ling  in  the  polite  arts,  but  likewife  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  refulting  from  it,  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  who  have  not  very  Angular  no¬ 
tions  with  refpedt  to  thefe  matters  ;  though,  in 
what  degree  fuch  improvements  are  effentially 
interefting  to  us  at  prefent,  is  fcarcely  conceived 
by  any,  but  thofe  who  particularly  concern 
themfelves  in  fpeculations  of  this  nature.  The 
ftrong  difpofition  that  prevails  not  only  in  the 
European  countries,  but  in  the  refpe&ive  fettle- 
ments  of  their  people  in  Afia  and  America,  for 
ufing  thofe  decorations  and  ornaments  in  drefs, 
as  well  as  buildings,  equipages,  and  furniture, 
that  employ  the  arts  of  delign,  gives  at  prefent 
the  foundation  of  feveral  of  the  in  oft  coniider- 
able  branches  of  trade ;  and  this  is  daily  in- 
creafing,  with  the  luxury  that  feems  removing 
from  the  Eaft,  and  fpreading  itfelf  over  thefe 
Weftern  countries  and  their  colonies,  in  fuch 
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manner,  as  will  probably  foon  render  fome  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  kind  equal  in  return  to  the  moft 
ftaple  and  extenfive  of  thofe  of  the  former 
commerce.  As,  moreover,  feveral  circum- 
ftances  both  of  oiir  economical  and  political 
condition,  by  enhancing  to  a  very  high  degree 
the  price  of  common  necefiaries,  and  introdu¬ 
cing  more  expenfive  modes  of  life,  are  depri¬ 
ving  us  of  the  fhare  we  had  of  the  groffer  ma- 
nufaftures  that  depend  dn  labour,  it  peculiarly 
behoves  us  at  prefent  to  exert  ourfelves  in  cul¬ 
tivating  thofe  of  a  more  refined  nature,  where 
{kill  and  tafte  (in  which  we  by  no  means  feem 
naturally  wanting)  are  required  to  give  a  higher 
value  to  the  work,  and  to  (land  in  the  place  of 
a  higher  proportion  of  manual  operation. 

It  miift  be  with  regret,  therefore,  we  fee  the 
French  have  long  got  the  ftart  of  us  in  this  very 
material  put  hit ;  and  that  the  encouragement 
given  by  their  government,  together  with  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  a  weli-iriftituted  aca¬ 
demy,  has  diffufed  fuch  a  judgment  and  tafte 
in  dejig /z,  among  all  claffes  of  artizans,  as  ren¬ 
der  France  at  this  time  the  fource  of  nearly  all 
invention  of  fafliions,  .and  neceffarily  occafion. 
an  extreme  meat  demand  from  her  for  all  thofe 
articles,  in  the  production  of  which  fuch  ta¬ 
lents  are  exercifed. 

The  advantages  which  France  has  now.o^r 
us  in  thefe  concerns,  are  not  however  fo  well 
feeured,  that  we  fhould  defpair  of  being  able, 
in  time,  to  wreft  them  out  of  her  hands.  For 
where  the  mechanical  part,  either  as  it  depends 
-o  u  on 
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bn  machines  or  manual  dexterity,  is  inqueftion, 
we  have  given  on  all  occafions  the  proofs  of 
Superior  abilities;  and  whenever,  therefore,  the 
improvement  of  fancy  and  propriety  in  the 
designing  of  models  and  patterns  lhall  be  fo  far 
advanced  here*  as  to  put  us  on  a  level  with  her 
in  thofe  points,  we  fhall  foon  become  as  for¬ 
midable  a  rival  to  her,  in  what  fhe  now  con¬ 
siders  her  peculium ,  as  fine  has  in  a  parallel  man¬ 
ner  been  before  to  us,  in  the  woollen  trade, 
from  our  advanced  price  of  labour. 

The  meafures  by  which  this  very  defirable 
end  may  be  attained,  confift  of  three  particu¬ 
lars  ;  the  founding  a  well-regulated  academy, 
where  not  only  youth  and  novices  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  will  initiated  in  the 
principles  of  deftgn ;  but  where  even  artifts 
themfelves  may  have  the  means  of  inducement 
to  further  ftudy,  in  order  to  the  ftrongeft  exer¬ 
tion  of  their  genius  ; — the  creating  fuch  in¬ 
citements,  by  pecuniary  rewards  or  honorary 
diftinCtions,  to  excel  in  thefe  arts,  and  more 
efpecially  in  the  application  of  them  to  the 
perfecting  thofe  manufactures,  to  which  they 
have  any  relation,  as  may  ftimulate  the  more 
indolent,  and  raife  greater  emulation  among 
the  forward,  to  apply  their  utmoft  powders  to 
excel ; — and  the  diffufing  a  more  general  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  thofe  Secondary  or  aux¬ 
iliary  arts  that  are  requifite  to  the  praCtifing 
deftgn ,  or  to  the  execution  of  works  dependent 
on  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  means,  viz.  the  erect¬ 
ing  an  academy  of  arts,  we  mult  hope,  will  be 
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fometime  thought  an  object  worthy  the  notice 
and  care  of  the  government ;  lmce  it  is  too  ap¬ 
parent,  from  the  failure  of  the  attempts  already 
made,  that  nothing  effectual  with  regard  to  it 
can  refult  from  the  efforts  of  private  perfons. 
The  fecoiid  might  be  procured  by  a  right  dif- 
penfation  of  the  premiums  of  the  foclety  in- 
ftituted  for  that  purpofe.  The  laft  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fupplied  by  this  work,  but  with 
what  title  to  fuccefs,  I  muft  leave  it  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  to  determine ;  only  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  {hewing  fomewhat  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  herd,  in  what  particular  manner  it  is 
propofed  to  effeft  this  end. 

A  difquifition  on  the  Materia  PictoriA 
makes  the  firft  part ;  where  the  natural  hiftory, 
preparation,  and  ufe,  of  not  only  the  fubftanceg 
of  which  colours  are  formed,  but  of  all  others 
rendered  fubfervient  in  any  way  to  the  purpofes 
of  painting,  are  diftin&iy  taught,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  compofition,  and  application  of  them, 
as  they  depend  either  on  mechanical  or  chy- 
mical  operations.  The  principal  view  in  this 
difquifition  is  to  enable  thofe,  who  have  already 
learned  to  draw,  to  make  themfelvds  eafily  ma¬ 
ilers  of  painting  in  any  mariner  they  may  choofej 
by  which  affiftance  many  perfons  of  genius, 
■who,  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
colours,  might  be  deterred  from  it,  may  be  both 
induced  and  enabled  to  attempt  painting  fuccefs- 
fully,  and  bring  thofe  talents  into  practice, 
which  would  be  otherwife  loft  to  the  public  and 
theltifelves.  But  is  not  to  thofe  alone  thd  view 
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bf  benefit  is  confined.  The  prefent  adulterate 
knd  imperfeCt  preparation  of  the  colours,  from 
the  fordidnefs  and  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  and 
other  low  people  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  them,  is  a  difadvantage  of  the  higheft  mo¬ 
ment  to  fuch  as  paint,  even  with  the  greateft 
{kill,  either  in  oil  or  water;  and  for  which  they 
can  find  no  appofite  remedy  without  fome  aid 
of  this  kind  ;  for,  as  the  preparation  of  colours 
is  kept  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  thofe  Few  who 
manufacture  them,  either  here  or  abroad,  and 
confequently  is  very  little  known  to  modern 
painters  ;  and  as  a  much  greater  fhare  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  natural  hiftcry,  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  and  chymiftry,  is  required  to  the  under- 
Handing  the  nature  of  the  fimples,  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  compofition,  in  a  fpeculative  light, 
than  is  confiftent  with  the  ftudy  of  other  fub- 
jeCts  more  immediately  neceffary  to  an  artift$ 
there  remains  no  means  of  furmounting  this 
difficulty,  but  the  being  fupplied,  by  fome  per- 
fon,  whofe  application  could  be  more  properly 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  fcience,  with 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  eve¬ 
ry  thing  relating  to  the  Materia  PiEloria ,  as 
may  enable  them  either  to  prepare  the  colours 
themfelves,  where  not  to  be  otherwife  obtained 
perfeCt,  or  to  judge  critically  with  fome  certain¬ 
ty  of  the  goodnefs  of  fuch  as  they  procure  from 
others.  This  I  have  therefore  attempted  on. 
their  behalf,  and  I  hope  not  in  vain,  as  not 
only  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  chymical  art,  but  a 
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very  large  experimental  enquiry  into  the  ria- 
ture  of  thefe  fubje&s  in  particular,  form  my 
pretenfions  to  foiiie  knowledge  of  them. 

As  the  depravity  of  the  manner  of  prepara¬ 
tion  has  alfo  extended  itfelf  to  the  very  priming 
of  cloths  for  grounds  of  painting,  (a  work  truft- 
ed  too  neglectfully  at  prefent  to  the  care  of  co- 
loiirlnen)  from  whence  great  inconvenience  to 
the  painter,  and  detriment  to  the  pictures,  are 
produced,  I  have  fuhjoined  a  method,  by  which 
thefe,  who  are  really  in  earneft  about  the  merit 
of  their  performances,  may  procure  cloths  to  be 
made  without  either  ftiffening,  cracking,  or  cau- 
fing  (as  it  is  called)  the  colours  to  Jink  in.  And, 
as  this  has  an  apparent  utility  with  refpeCt  to 
painters  in  the  cafe  of  new  pictures,  fo  the  im¬ 
provements  offered  in  the  methods  of  cleaning, 
preferring,  and  mending  the  old,  are  not  left 
obvioufly  beneficial  to  others  poiTeffed  of  the 
works  of  former  mailers.  The  art  of  cleaning, 
pictures  being  indeed  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  the  intereft  of  tajle^  as  no  lover  of  the  polite 
arts  can  refleCt,  without  the  utmoft  regret,  on 
the  vaft  havock  made  in  the  works  of  all  the 
great  painters  by  erroneous  and  faulty  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  point. 

The  explanation  of  the  nature,  and  manner 
of  application  of  the  colours,  grounds,  &c.  ufed 
in  that  method,  called  painting  in  encaujlic ,  is 
here  firft  introduced  into  the  work,  in  this  fe- 
cond  edition  of  it.  Whatever  has  been  hitherto 
brought  before  the  public  under  this  name, 
mult  be  conlidered  rather  as  an  effav  towards 
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a  flew  manner  of  painting,  than  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  art.  When  this  work  was  firft 
printed,  Count  Caylas  was  the  foie  perfon  who 
had  offered  any  thing  of  fuch  a  kind  to  the 
world;  and  what  he  publifhed  of  his  trials,  only 
fee med  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  bringing  this 
method  to  any  ufeful  degree  of  perfection. 
Since  that  time,  many  other  perfons  have  made 
attempts  in  the  fame  way  ;  and  Mr.  Muntz  has 
publifhed  a  treatife  on  the  fubjeCt,  in  which, 
ne  pretends,  to  have  made  fuch  improvements 
on  Count  Caylas's  method,  as  to  have  rendered 
this  manner  of  painting  of  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  The  concurrence  of  others  with  him 
in  this  opinion,  and  the  attention  which  the 
public  have  given  to  this  matter,  have  render¬ 
ed  fome  notice  of  it,  at  prefent,  proper  in  this 
work.  I  have  therefore  prefented  a  full,  tho’ 
concife  account  of  whatever  material  has  been 
advanced  on  this  head,  with  fuch  obfervations, 
as  well  on  the  whole,  as  feveral  particulars,  as 
occurred  to  my  own  judgment. 

A  complete  fyftem  of  the  theory  and  pra&ice 
of  enamel  painting,  forms  the  next  article,  the 
value  of  which  will  be  heft  underftood  by  thofe 
for  whofe  ufe  it  is  intended.  For  as  this  art 
is  of  late  introduction  among  us,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  it,  with  refpect  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  competition  of  the  colours,  fluxes, 
and  grounds,  has  been  carefully  concealed  in 
the  places  abroad  where  it  has  been  longer  efta- 
blifhed,  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  knowledge  in  the 
preparation  of  the  colours^  and  yet  lefs  of  that 
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6f  the  grounds  and  fluxes,  is  the  whole  hitherto 
gained  by  the  artifts  of  this  country.  They 
are  for  the  mod  part  obliged  to  employ  a  white 
enamel  prepared  at  Venice  for  their  ground,  to 
pick  up  the  remains  of  a  kind  of  glafs  formerly 
made  there  for  a  flux,  and  to  procure  the  co¬ 
lours,  either  in  a  more  perfect  or  faulty  ftate 
-as  they  can  meet  with  them,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  have  recipes  for  fome  kinds  which 
they  prepare  ;  but  with  that  preearioufnefs  of 
the  qualities,  that  attends  the  blindly  following 
recipes,  without  any  com  prehen  lion  either  of 
the  general  properties  of  the  ingredients,  or 
principles  of  the  operations.  From  which  cir- 
cumftances,  uncertainties  in  the  fuccefs,  and 
embarraffments  in  the  work}  are  the  frequent 
refult,  as  well  as  from  a  want  of  underftanding 
the  nature  of  the  fubftances  they  ufe,  as  the  not 
being  able  to  procure  what  is  good  of  each  kind, 
or  lit  for  their  particular  purpofe. 

The  afii fling  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
enamelling  here  was  indeed  one  principal  ob- 
iedt  of  the  deligm  of  this  book,  as  fuch  art  is 
very  materially  interefting  to  us  at  prefent ; 
for  it  is  become  the  bails  of  a  manufacture, 
from  which  we  may  expedt  great  advantages; 
iince  we  already  fee  it  carried  fuddenly  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfection,  with  refpedt  to  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  working,  as  to  raife  a  demand  for  the 
produce  in  foreign  markets ;  notwithiianding 
the  long  pradlice  and  cheap  living  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Geneva,  who  had  been  in  pofieflion  of 
this  branch  of  commerce  for  a  confiderable 
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rime,  gave  them  originally  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages  in  it  over  us. 

This  part  of  the  work  has  been  cenfured  by 
fome,  who  have  confulted  the  former  edition, 
as  giving  erroneous  or  infufficient  inftruCtions 
with  refpeCt  to  the  preparation  of  feveral  of  the 
colours.  But  I  am  fatisfied,  that  as  to  moll 
of  thofe  objections,  the  error,  or  defedt,- lay  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  manner  of  trial  to  put  them  in 
practice,  of  thofe  who  condemned  them,  than 
in  the  inftruCtions  themfelves.  It  is  not  indeed 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  perfons  who  are  wholly 
unaccuftomed  to  chymical  precedes,  fhould 
mifcarry  in  the  attempting  fome  of  thefe,  which 
are  of  the  niceft  kind,  and  where  the  intention 
maybe  fruftrated  by  fo  many  minute  accidents; 
and  therefore  not  a  juft  conclufion,  to  infer 
from  experiments  fo  made,  that  the  end  pro- 
pofed  may  not  be  effected  by  the  fame  means 
more  accurately  applied.  The  procefs  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  crimfon  colour  from  gold,  is  an  in- 
ftance,  which  verifies  this  in  the  ftrongeft  de¬ 
gree.  For  though  many  have  attempted  this 
matter  without  the  defined  fuccefs,  yet  I  have 
unqueftionable  evidence,  that  others  have  ob¬ 
tained  the'  end,  even  beyond  their  mo  ft  fan- 
guine  expectations,  without  the  leaft  aid,  bntf 
what  they  have  received  from  this  work.  The 
fame  holds  good  of  moft  of  the  other  articles  of 
importance,  refpeCting  the  art  of  enamelling, 
and  I  have  therefore  made  very  little  change  in 
this  edition,  except  the  adding  fome  new  arti¬ 
cles,  as  to  this  part  of  the  work. 
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The  painting  on  glafs  with  vitreous  colours^ 
is  not  a  matter  of  equal  importance  with  ena¬ 
melling  ;  but,  as  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the 
arts  of  which  the  myftery  is  at  prefent  loft  to  us, 
(though,  on  the  contrary,  being  in  fadt  nothing 
more  than  painting  with  tranfparent  enamel 
colours  on  glafs  grounds  by  much  the  fame 
methods,  the  modern  improvements  made  in 
the  art  of  enamelling  have  given  us  an  equal 
fuperiority  in  this)  I  thought  it  a  neceffary  part 
of  the  work  ;  and  have  accordingly  entered  on 
an  explanation  of  the  whole  of  it ;  availing 
myfelf,  neverthelefs,  of  its  affinity  with  enamel 
painting,  fo  as  to  refer  for  moft  particulars  to 
what  was  before  laid  down  on  that  fcore,  and 
enlarge  only  on  fome  points  in  which  a  diffe¬ 
rence  is  found  betwixt  them.  But  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that,  notwithftanding  the  brevity  of 
the  manner,  any  perfon  may,  by  a  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  delivered  on  this  head,  eafily 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  every  thing  peculiar  to 
painting  on  glafs. 

The  gilding  enamel  and  glafs  by  vitreous  co¬ 
lours,  and  annealing,  was  a  neceffary  appendage 
to  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel ;  but  there  is 
yet  another  circumftance  which  made  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  beft  methods  of  doing  this 
of  fome  confequence  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
great  demand  now  fubfifting  for  drinking  glafles 
with  gilt  edges,  which>  are  moftly,  at  prefent, 
either  imported  from  Germany,  or  fraudulently 
imitated  here  by  gilding  with  gum  water > or 
fizes  that  will  not  bear  moifture  ;  though,  were 
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she  means  well  underftood,  they  might  in  large 
parcels,  with  very  little  more  expence  or  troiir 
ble,  be  done  in  the  genuine  manner. 

The  method  of  taking  off  mezzotinto  prints 
|  on  glafs,  which  makes  the  next  article, 'is  not  a 
[  matter  ot  any  great  moment ;  but,  as  the  prac- 
1  tifing  ^  is  very  alluring,  by  the  production  of 
:  pidmres  even  without  being  able  to  draw,  it 
!  may  be  an  inducement  to  feme  to  apply  therm 
i  felves  to  painting  and  the  ftudy  of  dejign\  fmee 
[  thofe  will  not  long  reft  fatisfied  with  this  man- 
!  of  exercifmg  their  fancy,  who  have  a  ge~ 
i  plus  for  greater  things. 

w 

The  art  of  wafhing  maps  and  other  prints  is 
j  however  of  more  general  life,  and  requires  no 
i  apology  for  holding  a  place  in  the  work. 

The  devices  and  mechanical  means  employed 
for  the  more  eaiily  and  accurately  obtaining 
put-line  fketches  of  defigns  after  nature  or 
works  of  art-,  which  begin  the  fecond  part,  are 
of  the  greateft  affiftance  and  fervice  to  all  who 
paint  or  draw ;  and  though  moft  of  them  are 
known  to  artiits  d>f  larger  experience,  yet  be¬ 
ginners  are  to  learn  them,  and  moft  frequently 
want  an  adequate  opportunity.  On  their  ac¬ 
count,  therefore,  they  were  n.eceffary  for  the 
anfwering  the  full  intention  of  this  book  ;  and 
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matters,  may  meet  with  fomething  not  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  them  in  a  collection  of  inventions 
of  this  nature,  fo  copious  as  that  given. 

Ihe  methods  of  calling  in  large,  which  fol¬ 
low  in  this  part,  will  he  much  ■  left  extenfively 
y  m  \  ufefuL 
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ufeful,  as  it  is  praCtifed  only  by  few  ;  and  the 
managing  it  in  more  difficult  cafes  not  eafily  re¬ 
ducible  to  rule.  But  feme  notice  of  them  were 
wanting  to  render  the  fyftem  complete ;  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  connected  fo  as  not  to  bear 
well  a  feparation  from  them  with  thofe  of  call¬ 
ing  medals  and  other  fmaller  pieces,  and  the 
manner  of  taking  off  impreffions  from  various 
fubjeCts;  both  which  are  articles  of  very  gene¬ 
ral  utility. 

The  difplaying  the  feveral  methods  of  gild¬ 
ing,  which  is  done  in  the  third  part,  will  be 
found  a  convenience  to  numbers,  who  would 
occafionally  praCtife  them,  if  they  had  the 
means  in  their  power ;  and  the  application  of 
the  art  of  japanning  to  fo  many  purpofes, where 
a  mixture  of  gilding  is  required,  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  papia*  mache  has  occafioned  lately, 
makes  this  communication  particularly  feafon- 
able  at  prefent. 

The  article  of  gilding  leather,  as  praCtifed  for 
the  manufacture  of  hangings,  fkreens,  &c.  is 
of  very  great  importance.  It  is  indeed  only 
praCtifed  by  fome  few,  who  carry  on  great  con¬ 
cerns  in  it \  but  I  thought  an  explanation  of 
the  art  merited  a  place  here,  as  it  may  furnifh 
the  means  of  fuch  trials  to  others,  as  mav  lead 
to  improvements.  There,  is  more  reafon  to  hope 
this,  as  the  method  here  deferibed  is  that  praC¬ 
tifed  in  France  at  prefent,  and  differs  in  fome 
''  particulars  from  the  Englifh.  The  principal 
objeCt  is  the  compolitlon  of  the  lacquer  or  var- 
niffi,  which  is  every  where  concealed  as  a  fe^ 
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cret  by  the  mamlfadurers.  But  the  recipe 
here  imparted  will  produce  fuch,  as  is  at  leaff 
equal  to  the  heft  hitherto  in  ufe. 

Silvering  and  bronzing  have  alfo  their  utility  - 
though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  gilding;  and  there¬ 
fore  properly  claim  to  follow  it,  as  they  are  in 
fad  only  different  applications  of  the  fame  mean* 

.  The  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  japamffng 
is  at  prefent  more  wanted  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  myfterious  arts  whatever,  as  it  is  now 
demanded  to  be  pradifed  on  coaches  and  other 
\  ehicles  in  a  very  large  arid  experifive  way,  by 
thofe  who  till  lately  were  utter  ftrangers  to  it. 
nfoi  mat-ion  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  part, 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  requifite  to  them,  that 
i  they  may  the  more  eafily  and  readily  execute 
:  thofe  defigns  they  have  fhewn  themfelves  ca¬ 
pable  of  making,  (when  fufficiently  paid  to  af- 
jford  the  due  application)  with  a  tafte  and judg¬ 
ment,  that  proves  them  to  be  not  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  French  in  this  fpecies  of  perform¬ 
ance,  though  fo  lately  undertaken  by  them. 

Lacquering  had  too  great  an  affinity  with  ja¬ 
panning  not  to  be  joined  with  it  in  this  work 
though  it  is  of  lefs  confequence.  Having,  howl 
eveiq  been  carried  by  fome  to  much  greater  per¬ 
fection  here  than  in  any  other  country,  even  to 
the  rivalling  gilding  in  its  effed,  the  communi¬ 
cating  the  belt  eompoiition  of  lacquer  to  num- 
oers,  who  are  either  compelled  to  purchafe 
what  they  ufe  of  particular  perfons  that  have 
the  fecret  of  preparing  it,  or  to  employ  a  very 
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inferior  kind  of  tlreir  own  proauction,  is  nos= 
without  fuch  advantages  as  may  make  it  to  be 
properly  conhdered  as  one  means  oi  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  more  elegant  manufactures. 

The  means  of  Itaining  paper,  parchment, 
■wood,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  and  ftones  of  any 
kind,  with  all  the  variety  of  colours,  make  the  • 
laft  contents  of  this  work,  and  will,  I  hope,  for 
purpofes  of  real  ufe  as  well  as  amufement,  be 
found  agreeable  to  many.  Their  greateft  rela- 
lation  to  the  arts  of  defign  lies,  however,  in  the 
article  of  flaming  ftones,  from  the  frequent  oc- 
cafion  ftatuaries,  and  others  who  work  in  mar¬ 
ble  and  alabafter,  have  to  give  artificial  colours 
to  them ;  the  method  of  doing  which,  in  a 
more  perfedt  manner,  is  neverthelefs  known 

to  very  few  at  prefent. 

Thefe  are  the  particular  topics  of  inftrudion 
contained  in  the  firft  volume,  by  which  this 
work  is  intended  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  more  curious  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  and  excepting  engraving,  etching, 
and  fcraping  mezzotintos,  they  comprehend 
moft  fubje&s  that  have  any  immediate  relation 
to  them  ;  tho’  fome  are  touched  upon  in  a  more 
copious,  and  others  only  in  a  biief  manner  5 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or 
the  room  given  for  an  advantageous  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  it. 

It  may  probably  be  imagined,  that  the  ends 
propofed  by  this  treatife  may  be  anfwered  by 
thewritings  of  others  alreadypubliihed,  as  there 
is  more  than  one  book  in  our  own  language, 

which 
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which  pretend  to  plans  not  greatly  different 
j  Rom  that  on  which  it  is  formed,  befides  a  muh 
I  t]Pllclty  °f  others  that  profefs  to  teach  particu¬ 
lar  arts.  But  on  a  clofer  examination,  1  am 
;  afraid  it  will  by  no  means  be  found  that  all  the 
j  volumes  which  have  been  compiled  on  thefe 
heads  taken  together,  and  much  lefs  any  fingle 
’  one  of  the  number,  have  effectually  provided 
I  fr^  information  wanted,  or  even  gone  any  con- 
l  fiderable  lengths  towards  it.  One  could  fiercely 
!  believe,  neverthelefs,  without  having  perufed 
I  them,  that  almoft  every  book  already  written 
j  on  thefe  fubjefts  fo  generally  interefting  fhould 
1  be  egregioufly  defeaive  in  matter,  form,  and 
I  veracity,  and  yet  this  is  almoft  equally  the  cafe 
:  ot  all  where  they  are  treated  of  in  a  more  co¬ 
pious  and  extenfive  manner.  But  it  will  ap~ 
pear  lefs  extraordinary  when  we  find,  that  the 
authors  were  for  the  moft  part  unacquainted, 
m  an  experimental  way,  with  what  they  took 
upon  them  to  teach,  and  not  better  qualified 
with  any  fpeculative  knowledge  that  could  en¬ 
able  them  to  judge  critically  of  what  they  pro¬ 
cured  on  the  authority  of  others.  They  there  - 
f°ie  either  blindly  copied  after  former  writers 
or  added  implicitly  fuch  additional  articles,  as 
the  reports  of  living  perfons  they  inquired  of 
turmlhed  them  with,  and  were  perhaps  as  often 
deceived  by  the  defign  as  the  ignorance  of 
thole  ii'om  whom  they  fought  information,  be¬ 
ing  themfelves  poflibly  not  always  very  folicit- 
ous  fo  much  about  the  value,  as  the  quantity 
of  what  they  collected.  1  y 
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With  refped  to  the  preparation  of  paintefs, 
colours,  Neri,  in  his  treatife  on  glafs,  feems  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  collections 
of  recipes  of  that  kind  publifhed  here,  proba¬ 
bly  from  its  becoming  known  by  means  of 
Merret’s  tranflation  to  the  writers,  whofe  read¬ 
ing  was  not  extenfive  enough  to  lead  them  to 
an  acquaintance  with  Birellus,  or  the  paffages 
in  Mathiolus,  Warmius,  Cefalpinus,  and  others 
who  have  occafionally  touched  on  this  head. 

Caneparius ,  in  his  book  De  atramentis ,  gave 
a  more  extenfive  view  of  the  preparation  and 
compofition  of  the  pigments  for  painting,  by 
adopting  what  Neri  had  given,  (thof  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  quoted  him  by  name)  and  adding  feveral 
more  particulars  omitted  by  him,  as  likewife  a 
variety  of  other  practices  relating  to  the  arts, 
but  mixed  with  many  erroneous  and  falfe  ac¬ 
counts  both  of  the  proceffes  and  the  produce 
of  them, 

Merret ,  an  Englifh  phyfician,  tranfiated 
Neri  into  our  language,  and  gave  notes  upon 
him  ;  but  not  having,  as  appears,  the  leaft  light 
to  dired  him  in  his  opinions,  but  what  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  other  writers,  his  obfervations  nei¬ 
ther  illuftrated  nor  augmented,  in  any  material 
degree,  the  contents  of  Neri’s  book, 

Kunckel  republifhed,  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  Neri’s  work  with  Merret’s  notes,  and 
his  own  obfervations  on  both;  and  he  alfo  in- 
ferted,  as  well  there  as  in  his  other  differtations 
on  the  art  of  making  glafs,  feveral  proceffes  for 
the  preparation  of  painters  colours,  much  better 

than 
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|  thofe  of  Neri  or  the  others  before  him,  as  like- 
'  wife  many  more  ufeful  recipes  regarding  the 
arts  and  myfterious  trades.  But  he  feems  to 
be  the  only  writer,  who  has  treated  thefe  fub- 
jedis  in  a  more  diffufive  manner,  that  was  ex- 
j  perimentally  converiant  with  what  he  under- 
]  took  to  teach. 

After  this,  Salmon ,  in  his  Polygraphices ,  took 
|  upon  him  to  give  inftru&ions  for  the  pradice 
■j  of  almoft  all  the  arts  and  myfierious  trades  j 
|  an<J  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  former  writers, 
and  private  information,  got  together  a  larger 
body  of  matter  refpeding  thefe  fubjeds  than 
any  before  him  had  done.  His  colledion 
would  indeed  have  had  confiderable  merit  at 
the  time  it  was  publiflicd,  if  the  valuable  parts 
had  not  been  confounded  with  fuch  a  heap  of 
abfuzd  fluff  and  falfities,  as  rendered  every  paf- 
iage  fulpicious,  and  ciiipofed  in  a  manner  lo 
void  of  all  order  and  method,  that  (an  index 
being  wanting  likewife)  it  w^as  impracticable, 
vritnout  turning  over  and  carefully  examining 
a  great  number  of  pages,  to  find  any  article 
required  ;  though  feveral  are  repeated  four  or 
five  times  over  in  different  places.  But  the 
difficulty  of  finding  what  was  wanted,  and  un¬ 
certainty  whether  what  might  be  found  would 
prove  a  juft  account  of  the  matter,  or  fome 
extiavagant  blunder  or  impofitzon,  dilcouraved 
thofe  who  might  have  profited  by  many°of 
his  recipes  and  inftru&ions,  from  feeking  any 
afiiftance  from  him  in  matters  of  a  more  nice 
or  common  nature.  This  condud  in  digeft- 
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ing  with  fo  little  care,  and  debaling  with  im¬ 
pertinences  and  falfehoods,  the  proper  matter 
of  that  work,  is  however  no  great  ground  of  • 
wonder  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer,  who,  after  he 
found  this  book  met  with  a  good  reception 
from  the  public,  was  capable  of  confpiring  with 
Lcokiellers  to  blend  a  long  difcourfe  of  chiro- 
mantical  fignatures,  or  the  means  of  telling 
fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the  hands,  and  a  mafs 
of  the  moft  ridiculous  nonfenfe  that  has  been 
written  on  the  philofopher’s  Hone,  with  the 
contents  of  a  treatife  profelling  to  convey  a 
pra£tical  knowledge  of  the  ufeful  arts,  for  the 
fake  of  enlarging  the  volume,  in  order  to  raife 
the  price,  under  pretence  that  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  the  work. 

The  laft  performance  of  this  kind  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  affutning  title  of  the  School  of 
Arts ;  from  which  name  one  might  have  hoped, 
if  not  for  a  complete  fyftem  of  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  at  lead  for  fomewhat  better  than  the 
earlier  writers  had  produced ;  efpecially  as 
many  amendments  of  the  former  practice,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  into  ufe  of  feveral  im¬ 
portant  inventions,  had  furnifhed  much  ampler 
matter ;  but  the  author,  inftead  of  fhunning 
their  errors,  or  availing  himfelf  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  the  prefent  Rate  of  things  gave  him  over 
them,  adopted  with  great  augmentation  all  tire 
defeats  and  faults  of  thofe  w^ho  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  formed  his  work  on  a  plan  that 
deprived  him  of  all  opportunity  of  profiting  of 
the  greater  advance  towards  perfection  ot  the 

modern 


i  modern  pradice ;  for,  being  a  German  (as  I 
I  conjedure  from  his  manner  of  changing  the 
I  Englifh  idiom)  he  feems  to  have  conceived, 

I  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  labours 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  has,  therefore,  with 
refped  at  lead;  to  thofe  topics  he  has  touch- 

I  ed  upon  in  common  with  this  work,  con¬ 
fined  himfelf  to  tranflating  and  compiling  from 
Kunckel,  and  other  Germans,  who  being  of 
I  older  date,  could  not  fupply  him  with  the  im- 

I  provements  and  inventions  of  the  prefen  t  time. 
In  confequence  of  wEich  condud,  obfolete  and 
Infufficient  methods  are  taught,  inftead  of  the 
modern  and  effectual ;  and  many  of  the  moft 
material  articles  wholly  omitted.  In  the  in- 
ftance  of  gilding,  all  the  inftrudions  are  con¬ 
fined  to  metals  ;  and  wTith  regard  even  to  them, 
relate  only  to  means,  now  exploded  ;  and  many 
important  matters  ftridly  conneded  with  his 
plan,  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  book, 
while  others  of  much  lefs  confequence,  as  the 
method  of  cryftallizing  filver  under  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  tree,  are  repeated  four  or  five  times 
over.  Like  Salmon,  he  gleaned  alfo  together 
all  the  extravagancies  he  could  lay  hold  of,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  fize  of  the  work  to  the 
bookfeller’s  unreafonable  ftandard  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  inferted  in  his  firft  volume,  a  moft  pre- 
pofterous  and  lying  account  of  the  breeding 
•iilk  worms  by  putrefied  veal,  and  producing 
i  ftrange  ferpents  by  equivocal  generation ;  and 
j  in  his  fecond  volume,  a  differtation  on  the 
,  catching,  breeding,  feeding,  and  teaching 
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nightingales,  which  takes  lip  fixteen  pages  • 
with  a  multiplicity  of  other  fuch  wretched  ab- 
furditi  es  in  both,  as  greatly  difgrace  the  title  of 
School  of  Arts,  and  conduce  indeed,  from  their 
having  been  fo  often  admitted  into  them,  to 
make  works  of  this  kind  in  general  contemp¬ 
tible.  But  what  is  ftill  mo  ft  unhappy  in  the 
cafe  of  this  author,  he  appears  neither  to  have 
underftood  the  language  he  tranflated  from, 
nor  that  he  wrote  in.  Whence  the  recipes 
and  obfervations  he  has  given  are  fo  ill  deli¬ 
vered,  by  his  miftaking  the  fenfe  of  technical 
terms,  and  putting  the  name  of  one  thing  for 
another,  with  refpedt  even  to  fubftances,  as, 
together  with  the  alterations  he  has  had  the 
vanity  to  make  in  them,  from  the  manner  they 
were  given  by  thofe  he  took  them  from,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  grofs  mifcouceptions,  render 
them  frequently  unintelligible,  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  many  inftances. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  often tatious  works, 
the  Cyclopedias,  and  Encyclopedias,  and  other 
fuch  dictionaries,  have  not  been,  however, 
much  more  made  good  than  thofe  of  the  School 
of  Arts .  For,  indeed,  it  is  furprifing  how 
fhamefuliy  filent  thefe  books,  which  profefs  to 
comprehend  every  thing  relating  to  fubjedts  of 
this  kind,  are  with  refpedt  to  rnoft  of  the  eft 
fential  articles  ;  even  thole  wh^re  the  writings 
of  others,  had  they  been  induftrioufly  con~ 
fulted,  would  have  furnifhed  what  was  re¬ 
quired.  Nor  is  the  trench  Didtionary  now 
publiihed  in  the  leaft  an  exception  to  this; 
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j  for,  on  examining  it,  in  order  to  have  inform- 
c  ed  myfelf  of  the  methods  pradifed  by  the 
|  French,  with  refpect  to  certain  particular's  in 
1  which  they  excel,  I  was  furprifed  to  find,  that, 
i  in  fome  cafes,  every  thing  concerning  them 
i  was  entirely  omitted,  and  in  others,  recipes, 
is  or  other  paffages,  taken  from  fome  of  the  old 
|  books  with  the  moft  injudicious  choice,  flip* 
i  plied  the  place  of  the  juft  account  of  the  im* 
proved  methods  obtained  from  the  ableft  prae- 
j  titioners  of  the  feveral  arts,  which,  in  the  pro- 
pofals  for  this  wrork,  were  promifed  to  have 
been  given.  There  is,  among  many  others, 
i  a  glaring  inftance  of  this  in  the  article  Carmine ; 
which  pigment,  being  prepared  at  Paris  in 
much  greater  perfection  than  any  other  place 
at  prefent,  and  of  the  greateft  confequence  in 
painting  with  water  colours,  was  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  compilers  of  this  work. 
But,  inftead  of  any  account  of  the  modern 
and  efficacious  pradice  of  the  preparation  of 
carmine,  which  is  not  moreover  a  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  a  1  ingle  perfon,  but  known  to  feveral 
who  make  it  together  with  other  colours';  all 
that  is  inferted  on  this  head,  confifts  of  three 
recipes  taken  from  the  old  writers ;  two  of 
which  contain  only  diredions  for  doing  what 
will  be  barren  of  any  uieful  produd  ;  and  the 
other  a  bad  procefs  taken  from  Kunckel  for 
making  lake  of  Brafil  wood,  which  is,  never-^ 
thelefs,  praifed  as  the  communication  of  an 
excellent  method  of  making  carmine.  I  was 
indeed  difappointed  in  my  expectations  from 
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that  woik,  with  relation  to  this  important  ar¬ 
ticle,  as  it  has  never  been  in  my  power  to  dif- 
ky  experiments,  or  procure  by  informa¬ 
tion,  .the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  preparing 
carmine  of  equal  goodnefs  with  that  of  the 
Fiencn.  But  I  cnoofe  much  rather  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  ignorance  in  this  point,  than,  like 
the  preceding  writers,  to  give  methods  which 
are  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  improved  pradice, 
or  to  obtrude  abfurd  and  fruitlefs  procefTes  on 
the  public,  in  the  place  of  the  proper  and 
effectual. 

lam  fenfible,  1  run  fome  hazard  of  a  reta¬ 
liation,  in  canvaffing  thus  freely  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  others,  Imce  doubtlefs  my  own  is  not 
exempt  from  errors  and  defects.  But  I  thought 
it  a.  necehary  vindication  of  thefe  kinds  of 
writings,  and  of  my  own  undertaking  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  fhew,  that  the  caufe  of  the  difre- 
gard,  or  even  contempt,  in  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  books  of  this  kind  are  held  by  the 
more  judicious,  did  not  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed,  but  the  faulty  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  it,  through  the  infufficiency  and  venality 
of  the  authors.  And  with  refped  to  my  own 
mifcarriages,  I  am  fo  little  confcious  of  having 
occafioned  them,  either  by  negled,  or  a  mer¬ 
cenary  condud,  that  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  dif¬ 
fident  of  trufting  my  work  to  the  candour  of 
the  impartial,  who  will  excufe  fome  miftakes 
and  omiffions,  which,  in  taking  fo  great  a  fcope 
of  fubjed,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  avoid,  on 
the  icore  ot  fo  many  ufeful  articles  as  will  be 

found 
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found  to  be  inferted ;  for,  with  refped  to  the 
far  greateft  part,  I  can  avouch  them  to  be  au¬ 
thentic  and  juft,  either  from  my  own  expeii- 
ment-s  and  obfervations,  the  information  of  per- 
|  fons  of  undoubted  veracity  who  have  pra&ifed 
them,  or  clear  deductions  from  unqueiiionable 
principle. 

B elides  the  articles  mentioned  ab<?ve,  there  is 
I  a  number  of  others  of  confiderable  importance 
^  added  in  this  edition,  and  many  of  thofe  con- 
j  tained  in  the  firft  are  alfo  illuftrated,  or  alter¬ 
ed,  where  late  improvements,  or  more  exten- 
five  information  have  given  occafion  to  it. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  therefore  confe- 
j  quently  enhanced,  as  well  as  the  volume  en- 
l  larged  ;  but  the  editor,  notwithftanding  the 
additional  expence,  has  continued  the  book  at 
the  original  price,  deviating  from  the  practice 
of  former  publiihers  of  fuch  treatifes,  who, 
when  they  have  met  with  encouragement  from 
the  public,  in  the  fale  of  one  impreffion,  have 
augmented  the  book  with  whatever  matter 
they  could  find,  in  order  to  have  a  pietence 
to  advance  its  price. 
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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

TF  any  word  occur  in  the  contents  of  the 
following  pages,  which  may  not  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  reader,  on  confulting  the  index* 
a  reference  will  be  always  found  to  fome  place 
where  it  is  fully  explained  ;  this  work  being 
intended,  along  with  other  purpofes,  to  an- 
fwer  that  of  a  gloffary  to  the  technical  words 
and  expreffions,  relating  to  the  fubje&s  treated 
of,  peculiar  to  painters  and  other  artifts. 
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I. 

OF  THE 

MATERIA  PICTORIA; 

OR, 

The  nature,  preparation,  and  ufe  of  all 
the  various  fubftances  employed  in 
painting. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  fubftances  in  general  ufed  in 

painting 

THE  principal  kind  of  fubftances  ufed 
in  painting  is  the  COLOURS :  by 
which  is  to  be  underftood,  all  the 
various  bodies  employed  by  painters,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  difference  of  hue  or  teint.  But,  as 
feveral  of  thefe  are  of  a  folid  confiftence,  and 
an  earthy  or  incohering  texture,  it  was  necef- 
fary,  as  well  for  the  laying  them  on,  and 
fpreading  them  •  properly,  as  for  the  binding 
and  making  them  adhere  to  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  laid,  that,  in  many  cafes, 
fomewhat  of  a  fluid  nature  ftiould  be  added  to 
give  them  an  un&uous  confiftence  while  ufed, 
and  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity  when  again  dry. 

*  Vol.  I.  "  B  “  To 
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To  this  end,  many  different  kinds  of  ho 
dies  have  been  applied;  from  whence  proper 
V h  H 1 C L  E  S  have  been  formed,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  anfwer  the  double  purpofe 
of  reducing  the  colours  to  a  ftate  fit  for  their 
being  worked  with  the  brufh  or  pencil,  and  of 
cementing  them  to  each  other  and  the  ground 
they  are  laid  upon;  as  alfo  defending  them 
from  being  eafily  injured  by  accidents. 

The  iubftances  uied  in  painting  may  be 
therefore  all  confidered  as  of  thefe  two  kinds  ; 
Colours  and  Vehicles .  For,  though  there  are 
feveral  ufed  occalionally,  which  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  fubfervient  to  the  principal  intentions  of 
vehicles;  yet,  being  employed  to  remedy  the 
defeats  of  thole  which  are,  they  mull  be  deem¬ 
ed  as  fubordmate  to  them;  and  ought,  con- 
frequently,  to  be  claffed  with  fuch  as  compofe 
vehicles. 

The  nature  of  thefe  fecondary  intentions 
I  (hall,  therefore,  point  out  in  its  due  place; 
and  reduce  the  fubftances  ferving  to  them  to 
their  proper  claffes  accordingly.  As  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  underhand  critically  and  com¬ 
pletely  the  art  of  preparing  and  ufing  the 
various  articles  of  the  materia  pittoria ,  to 
comprehend  clearly  the  general  intention  in 
ydiich  each  is  ufed,  as  well  as  to  know  the 
paiticular  purpofe  to  wrhich  it  is  applied.  And, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  as  alfo  for  the  fake  of  being 
intelligibly  concife,  I  fhajl  treat  of  the  whole 
under  Inch  methodical  diftindiions  as  refer  to 
theie  intentions;  adopting,  neverthelefs,  on 
c  ■  every 


used  in  Painting. 


every  occafion,  the  terms  of  art  in  common 
life;  and  explaining  them,  according  to  the 
meaning  they  bear,  when  applied  with  any 
propriety  or  precifion,  by  the  particular  rela¬ 
tion  they  have  to  thefe  intentions. 
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Of  Colours. 


SECT.  L  Of  colours  in  general . 
OLOURS  may  be  '  either  PIGMENTS 


X^A  or  FLUIDS .  By  pigments^  is  meant  all 
fuch  folid  bodies  as  require  to  be  mixed  with 
fome  fluid,  as  a  vehicle,  before  they  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  paints  (except  in  the  cafe  of  crayons, 
where  they  are  uled  dry).  Thefe  make  the 
far  greateft  part  of  the  whole;  the  fluid  co¬ 
lours  being  only  a  final!  number  of  aqueous 
tinctures,  which  come  into  the  dais  of  water 
colours;  and  afphaltum,  a  bituminous  fubftance, 
which  is  fometimes  employed  in  oil  painting. 

Colours  are  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  kinds, 
according  to  the  vehicles  in  which  they  are 
worked:  as  oil  colours ,  water  colours ,  enamel 
colours ,  &c.  The  fame  forts  of  pigments,  be¬ 
ing  however,  as  in  many  inftances,  employed 
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in  more  than  one  kind  of  painting,  as  vermi¬ 
lion  and  lake  in  feveral,  and  ultramarine  in  ally 
I  fhall  not  distribute  them  into  claffes,  in  that 
view,  till  1  come  to  fpeak  of  their  particular 
application  ;  but  treat  at  prefent  of  them  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  teaching  their  general  nature  and 
preparation;  dividing  them  according  to  their 
affinity  in  colour  only.  As  this  method  of 
arrangement  will  not  only  render  each  article 
more  ealy  to  be  found;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
exhibit,  to  the  artift,  together,  the  whole  flock 
ot  every  kind  from  whence  he  muft  take  what 
he  wants  on  each  occafion;  by  which,  he  will 
be  the  more  enabled  to  choofe  what  may  beft 
fuit  his  particular  purpofe.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  alfo,  this  method  is  certainly  more  ex¬ 
pedient  than  the  difpofing  them  in  clafles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  relation  to  each  other, 
as  earths,  minerals,  vegetables,  &c.  which 
would  lead  to  the  like  kind  of  confuflon  and 
repetition. 

The  principal  qualities  in  colours,  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  their  perfection  or  faulti- 
nefs,  are  two;  purity  of  colour  and  durable - 
?iefs.  Purity  of  colour  is,  by  the  painters, 
called  B R IGHT NE S S ;  and  the  defeCt  of 
it,  FOULNESS ,  or  fometimes  the  BREAK¬ 
ING  I  HE  COLOUR .  Durablenefs  is  called 
STANDING;  and  the  negation  or  want  of  it 
FL1 ING ,  or  I L F ING  OIF.  Thefe  terms, 
for  concifenefs,  1  ffiallr  ufe  in  fpeaking  of  thefe 
qualities. 
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Brigbtnefs  and Jl an  ding  well  are  the  only  pro¬ 
perties  which  are  neceffary  to  the  perfection 
of  every  kind  of  colours;  and  they  equally  re¬ 
late  to  all;  but  there  are  others  which  are 
effential  to  many  'forts,  with  regard  only  to 
particular  purpofes  and  ufes.  Such  of  them, 
however,  as  do  not  fall  within  the  general  con- 
fideration  of  the  nature  of  colours,  will  be 
treated  of  in  thofe  parts  of  the  work  where 
the  particular  ufes  of  coloufs  come  in  queftioa. 

The  mod  confiderable  of  the  more  general 
properties  of  colours,  after  purity  and  durable - 
neh ,  or  brigbtnefs  and  Jlanding  mdly  are  trans¬ 
parency  and  opacity:  for  according  to  their 
condition,  with  refped  to  thefe  qualities,  they 
are  fitted  to  anfwer  very  different  kinds  of  pur¬ 
pofes.  Colours  which  become  tranfparent  in, 
oil,  fuch  as  lake,  Prufiian  blue,  and  brown 
pink,  are  frequently  ufed  without  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  white,  or  any  other  opake  pigment. 
By  which  means,  the  teint  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  laid  retains,  in  fome  degree,  its 
force;  and  the  real  colour,  produced  in  the 
painting,  is  the  combined  efFedf  of  both.  This 
is  called  GLAZ 1NG :  and  the  pigments,  in¬ 
dued  with  fuch  property  of  becoming  tranf¬ 
parent  in  oil,  are  called  glazing  colours .  The 
fame  holds  good  alio  of  iuch  colours  as  are 
tranfparent  in  water:  only  when  they  are 
there  ufed  in  this  manned,  they  are  not  called 
glazing  but  WASHING  colours.  When 
colours  have  no  degree  of  fuch  tranfparency  in 
the  vehicle  in  which  they  are  ufed, as  vermilion, 
|  •'  B  3  King’s 
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King’s  yellow,  and  feveral  others,  they  are  faid 
TO  HAVE  A  BODY  and  TO  COVEIL 
The  property  of  glazing  or  wajhing  is  of  fo 
much  importance,  both  in  oil  and  water,  that 
no  other  method  can  equally  well  produce  the 
lame  efifed  in  many  cafes,  either  with  regard 
to  the  force,  beauty,  or  foftnefs  of  the  co¬ 
louring.  It  is  therefore  very  effential  to  the 
perfedicn  of  feveral  kinds  of  pigments  that 
they  fhould  poffeis  this  property  in  a  com¬ 
plete  degree;  but,  in  other  inftances,  the  ufuig 
colours  with  a  ftrong  body  is  not  lefs  neceffary, 
efpecially  for  the  grounding  or  laying  in,  as  it 
is  called,  of  many  objeds  to  be  painted. 

There  is  another  material  quality  in  colours, 
that  relates  only  to  their  ufe  m  oil,  which  is  the 
drying  well  and  (as  it  is  called)  not  fattening .  By 
FATTENING  is  meant,  a  coagulation  of  the 
oil,  that  frequently  happens  on  its  commixture 
with  feveral  kindsof pigments, by  theeffed  they 
have  upon  it;  from  whence,  after  fome  time 
keeping,  it  is  rendered  of  io  vifcid  or  glutinous 
a  confidence,  as  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  worked  with  either  brulh  or  pencil.  This 
quality,  when  found  in  them,  deftroys  almoft 
wholly  the  value  of  iuch  pigments  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  colourman.  As  they  fell  a 
great  part  of  them  ground  with  oil,  and  tied 
up  in  pieces  of  bladder,  where  they  are  kept 
till  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  which  fre¬ 
quently  dees  not  happen  foon,  and,  therefore, 
gives  time  for  their  fpoiling  in  confequence  of 
this  quality.  But  to  painters,  who  mix  the 
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j  colours  for  themfelves,  on  their  palettes,  with 
i  the  oil,  this  property  is  not  an  equal  inconve- 
1  thence,  when  in  a  leffer  degree.  Only,  in 
|  general,  it  muft  he  obferved,  that  colours,  in 
:  proportion  to  their -tendency  to  fatten,  are  flow 
in  drying;  and  when  the  oil  once  contracts  this 
ftate,  it  will  be  a  very  Jong  time  before  it  will 
become  duly  hard  and  firm  in  the  paintings. 

There  are  two  other  qualities  of  colours  in 
general  that  relate  only  to  their  teint  or  hue;  but 
which  render  them  n  evert  helefs  fit  or  impro¬ 
per,  in  a  very  material  degree,  for  different  pur- 
poles.  They  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of 
WARMTH  and  COOLNESS :  terms  which 
indeed  are  ufed  very  frequently  by  painters; 
but  for  the  moft  part,  very  indefinitely,  and 
without  any  precife  or  clear  meaning.  What 
j  is  meant,  when  properly  ufed,  by  warmth,  is 
that  fiery  efifed  wfoich  a  finall  addition  of  yel¬ 
low  gives  to  a  true  red ;  and  that  glowing  ap¬ 
pearance  which  red  imparts  to. either  yellow  or 
blue.  By  warmth ,  therefore,  in  red,  is  to  he 
underftood  a  finall  inclination  towards  orange; 
by  the  fame  term,  applied  to  yellow,  a  like 
tendency  by  the  admixture  of  red;  and,  by 
the  fame,  again  in  the  cafe  of  blue,  muft  be 
underftood  its  flightly  verging  on  the  purple. 
By  coolnefs ,  is  to  he  underftood,  the  oppofite 
to  warmth.  But  this  term  is  feldom  ufed,  e^r 
cept  in  fpeaking  of  yellow  and  blue;  and  there 
it  means  either  the  negation  of  that  which 
|  eaufes  warmth,  or  a  tendency  to  green,  in  either 
Colour,  by  a  flight  admixture  of  the  other. 
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The  fenfe  of  the  word  warmth ,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  colouring  or  the  combined  appearance 
of  various  teints,  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
that  which  it  has  when  fpeaking  of  particular 
colours.  For  there  it  relates  to  the  producing 
a  ftrong  effect,  by  the  difpofition  or  contrail 
of  the  colours,  or  the  grolfnefs  of  the  teints; 
and  not  the  qualities  peculiar  to,  or  inherent  in 
the  colours  themlelves. 

The  colours  which  may  be  ufed  in  all  the 
feveral  kinds  of  painting,  except  fome  peculiar 
to  enamel,  are  as  follow; 


RED* 


Class  I, 

Vermilion. 

Native  cinnabar. 

Red  lead. 

Scarlet  ochre. 
Common  Indian  red. 
Spanilh  brown. 

^  Terra  di  Sienna  burnt. 

Carmine » 

Lake. 

Rofe  pink. 

Red  ochre. 

C Venetian  red. 


l  Scarlet ,  or  tending 
to  the  orange . 


.  Crimfon ,  or  tending 
to  the  purple . 


BLUE. 


Class  II. 

'"Ultramarine. 

Ultramarine  allies, 

PruEian  blue, 

Verditer. 

^  Cendre  blue ;  or,  fanders  blue. 
Indigo. 

Smalt. 

Bice. 

L  Litmus ;  or,  lacxnuf. 


Class 
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Class  III. 

"-King’s  yellow, 

Naples  yellow. 

Yellow  ochre* 

Dutch  pink. 

Englifh  pink* 

Light  pink. 

Gamboge. 

YELLOW,  J  Mafticot.  _ 

;  Common  orpiment. 

Gail  ftone,  ~ 

Terra  di  Sienna  unburnt, 

Turbith  mineral. 

Yellow-berry  wait. 

Turmeric  walk. 

Zedoary  walk. 

L  Tincture  of  faffron. 


BMW* 


ORANGE . 


Class  IV. 

IVerdigrife. 

Diftilled  verdigrile;  or,  cryllals  of  verdigriie, 
Pruflian  green, 

T <irra  everteB 
Sap  green. 

Class  V. 

^  Orange  lake. 


Class  VI* 

C  True  Indian  rede 

PURPLE .  1  Archal. 

£  Logwood  wafh. 


fi 

BROWN,  i 


Class  VIL 

f  Brown  pink. 

I  Biftre. 
j  Brown  ochre* 

Umbre. 

.  Cologn  earth, 

IAfphaltum . 

Spanilh  juice;  or,  extras  of  liquorice® 

L  Tobacco  water. 


Class 
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Class  VIII.. 

-White  flake. 

White  lead. 

Calcined  hartfliorn. 


Egg-fhell  white. 
Flowers  of  bifmuth. 

Class  IX. 


Thefe  are  all  the  colours  at  prefent  in  ufe, 
in  this  country,  in  any  kind  of  painting,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  enamel.  In  which 
method  of  painting,  as  but  few  of  them  are 
capable  of  combining  with  glafs,  and  enduring 
the  neceffary  heat  without  changing  their  na¬ 
ture,  or  being  deftroyed,  others  are  employed 
more  fuitable  to  vitrification.  On  which  ac¬ 
count,  as  the  compofitions  for  forming  the 
enamel  colours  are  very  various,  and  bear  no 
particular  names,  and  the  management  of  them 
has  very  little  relation  to  other  kinds  of  paint¬ 
ing,  I  fliall  omit  fpeaking  of  them  till  I  come 
to  treat  particularly  of  enamel  painting. 

Of  the  above  enumerated  colours,  but  few 
are  in  univerfal  uie;  mod  painters  having  only 
a  felect  fet  out  of  them,  and  being,  in  general, 
unduly  prejudiced  againft  thofe  they  rejedl. 
And  fome  of  the  beft  of  them,  as  fcarlet  ochre, 
terra  de  Sienna ,  terra  verie ,  true  Indian  red, 
and  uiiibre  in  oil  painting,  and  biftre  and  gall 
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ftones  in  water  painting,  are,  either  through 
their  fcarcity,  or  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
concerning  their  qualities,  at  prefent  very  little 
regarded  ;  though  feme  of  them  were  formerly 
in  common  ufe;  and  all  of  them  might  be  fo 
with  great  advantage  to  the  art. 

It  is  no  little  impediment  to  their  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  profeffion,  that  painters  are  not 
more  extenfively  acquainted  with  all  the  fub- 
ftances  fit  for  their  purpofes ;  and  more  minute¬ 
ly  informed  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
qualities  of  what  colours  they  might  ufe.  For 
many  labour  under  great  difadvantages  for  want 
of  a  more  copious  choice,  and  the  not  being 
better  apprized  of  fome  of  thofe  which  fuit 
their  own  particular  manner  of  working;  as  it 
would,  in  many  cafes,  remove  difficulties  out 
of  their  way,  by  enabling  them  to  produce 
effeds  by  more  limple  methods,  and  fuch  as 
are  alfo  more  correfpondent  to  their  manner, 
than  thofe  they  are  now  obliged  to  purfue  from 
their  defeCt  of  proper  colours. 

As  colours  are  obtained  from  very  various  fub- 
ffances,  the  means  of  preparing  them  are,  con- 
fequently,  very  various :  fome  being  of  a  Am¬ 
ple-  nature,  and  requiring  only  to  be  purified, 
and  reduced  to  a  proper  confidence  or  texture; 
and  others  being  compounds  of  different  bo¬ 
dies,  to  be  formed' only  by  complex  and  ela¬ 
borate  precedes.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult 
to  give  fuch  general  directions,  for  the  making 
every  fort  of  colour,  as  may  be  intelligible  to 
all ;  the  utenfils  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the 
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methods  to  be  purfued*  being  fuch  as  belong 
to  different  arts  and  trades.  But  as  the  greater 
part  may  be  done  moft  commodioufly  by 
adopting  the  methods  ufed  for  performing  the 
common  chymical  proceffes,  it  i-s  the  moft  ex¬ 
pedient  way  to  treat  of  them  correfpondently 
to  inch  a  view.  As  by  that  means,  any  who 
may  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  chymiftry,  for  which  there  are 
a  number  of  books  that  afford  fufficient  affift- 
ance,  may  eafily  underhand  the  whole  art  of 
making  colours,  when  taught  in  this  manner. 
For  the  fake,  however,  of  thofe  who  may 
want  leifure  or  difpoiition  to  proceed  by  this 
method,  I  will  prefix  fuch  a  defcription  of  the 
inftruments,  and  explanation  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  operations,  as,  together  with  the 
particular  directions  given  in  each  procefs,  may 
enable  even  fuch  as  are  ^wholly  ignorant  of 
chymiftry,  if  they  give  a  due  attention,  to  get 
over  this  difficulty.  As  indeed,  without  fuch 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ftruments  and  operations,  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  attempt  to  prepare  l'everal  of  the 
moft  valuable  colours. 

Where,  neverthelefs,  fimple  means,  and  the 
ufe  of  fuch  uteniils  as  are  generally  known,, 
may  be  fufficient  to  perform  what  is  wanted, 
I  fti all  avoid  all  technical  terms,  and  more 
complex  methods  of  operation;  confining  my- 
felf  to  fuch  a  manner  of  ipftruCtion  as  may 
be  univerfally  intelligible. 
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SECT.  II. 

,  .  .  :s&»"  \ 

Of  the  utenfls ,  inftruments ,  &c.  fuh- 
fervient  to  the  making  and  prepa¬ 
ring  colours. 

f  I  '  H  E  apparatus  or  fet  of  utenfils,  &c. 

neceffary  for  making  the  feveral  co¬ 
lours  ufed  by  painters,  confifts  of  a  furnace 
for  fubliming  vermilion; — another  for  fubli- 
ming  King’s  yellow; — a  third  for  calcining  ul¬ 
tramarine,  the  coal  for  Pruffian  blue,  ochres, 
&c. — fublimers; — a  pewter  boiler  with  its 

proper  furnace ; —  a  balneum  maria ; — filters; _ _ 

boards  for  drying  the  pigments; — levigating 
mills,  mortars  and  peftles,  (tones  and  mullars'* 
with  feveral  other  fmaller  implements  fubfer- 
vient  to  thefe. 

As  feveral  of  thefe  implements  are  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  for  other  purpofes,  and  confequently 
to  be  had  ready  made  of  a  proper  conftruc- 
ture,  I  fhall  only  enumerate  them,  without 
entering  on  any  particular  defcription  of  them: 
but  with  refpedt  to  that  part  of  the  apparatus 
which  relates  to  the  more  fecret  arts  of  making 
feveral  of  the  colours,  and  has  any  thing  pecu¬ 
liar  in  its  fabrication,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
fuch  a  conception  of  the  proper  figure  of  every 
particular,  and  fuch  directions  for  their  con- 
ftrudion,  as  may  enable  any  to  procure  them 
to  be  made  by  proper  workmen.  Since,  with¬ 
out 
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out  this  previous  information  of  the  necefTary 
means  of  performing  them,  the  giving  the  re¬ 
cipes  or  proceffes  alone  for  making  the  colours 
would  be  of  very  little  confequence:  and  as* 
moreover,  by  this  method,  I  avoid  the  necef- 
fity  of  repeating  frequently  the  inftruCtions  for 
thofe  particulars,  which  when  given  in  a  more 
general  way  will  fetve  effectually  for  a  multi-* 
plicity  of  occafions. 

The  furnaces  are  of  the  mod  difficult  con- 
ftruCtion  of  any  part  of  the  apparatus  for 
making  colours ;  being  mold  remote  from 
common  experience  and  conception,  and  yet 
it  is  indifpenfibly  requifite  that  they  fhould 
be  completely  adapted  to  the  purpofe  they  are 
intended  for*  I  {hall  therefore  be  very  parti¬ 
cular  in  my  directions  concerning  them;  but, 
before  I  enter  on  that  taffi,  it  may  be  previ- 
oufly  necefTary  to  teach  the  manner  of  ma¬ 
king  a  compofition,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  direCt  the  ufe  of  frequently  in  my  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  building  them,  as  well  as  on- 
other  occafions.  I  mean  the  lute  for  making 
good  the  junctures  that  fuffer  a  great  heat,  and 
fecuring  bodies  of  a  tender  nature  from  the 
efteCts  of  the  fire.  This  I  fhall  call  here,  as 
is  done  elfewhere,  the  f.re-lute ;  the  compo¬ 
fition  of  which  is  as  follows: 

“  Take  of  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  any 
<c  quantity;  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin, 
“  of  which  it  may  fill  only  three  parts.  Set 
“  it  on  a  common  fire,  taking  care  that  it 
*4  may  not  boil  over,  which  will  be  very  li- 
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?  44  able  to  happen  if  the  fire  burn  too  brifkly, 
<  “  When  it  has  almoft  done  boiling,  throw  in 
i  ”  more  of  the  vitriol,  the  quantity  at  firft 
a  “  thrown  in  being  now  Ihrunk  and  contrad- 
!  “  ed ;  and  let  that  alfo  boil  to  drynels ;  re- 

!,  pealing  this  till  the  pipkin  be  near  full  of 

!j  “  ^^ed  matter.  Raile  the  fire  then  round 
:j  “  it,  and  let  it  continue  in  as  Pcrong  a  heat  as 
‘  “  can  be  conveniently  made,  till  the  whole 
l  “  contents  become  of  a  red  colour;  after  which 
'  “  take  the  pipkin  out  of  the  fire;  and,  being 
’  “  coIc|,  break  it,  and  feparate  the  calcined 

■  v‘tr’°'  from  it.  Take  then  of  this  calcined 

|  vitriol,  powdered,  two  parts,  ofthcfor/u  or 
j  clinkers  of  a  fmith’s  forge,  finely  levigated, 

‘  “  — Sturbridge  clay  or  Windfor  loom,  dried 
.  and  powdered,  and  fine  fand,  each  one 
I  part:  mix  tnem  well  together,  and  then 
I  temper  them,  with  the  blood  of  any  bead, 

|  “  till  they  become  of  the  confidence  of  mor- 
j  “  tar ;  a  twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 

“  whole  of  fhort  hair  being  beaten  up  with 
“  them.” 

The  feveral  furnaces  neceflary  for  making 
the  finer  kinds  of  colours  are;  thofe  for  fu - 
timing  cinnabar  for  making  vermilion  ;—for  fu- 
biiming  King  s  yellow ;  and  for  calcining  blood 
for  making  PruJJi an  blue ,  ochre ,  ultramarine ,  &c. 

The  furnace  for  vermilion,  as  well  as 
the  operation  to  be  performed  in  it,  are  of  the 
mod  nice  nature  of  any  objeds  relating  to  .  the 
art  of  making  colours :  it  is  indeed  fo  difficult 
a  thing  to  manage  well  the  manufacture  of  ver- 
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milion,  that  it  is  given  up  in  general  in  this 
country,  even  when  the  price  of  quickfilver 
would  make  it  very  profitable ;  and  the  greateft 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  confumption, 
is  fupplied  from  Holland:  but  if  any  will 
prepare  well  the  apparatus,  as  here  directed, 
and  execute  properly  the  procels  given  be¬ 
low,  they  need  not  doubt,  with  fome  ex¬ 
perience,  but  to  be  able  to  carry  on  this  ma¬ 
nufacture  as  well  as  the  Dutch.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  conftrudting  the  furnace  may  be  as 
follows: 

The  firft  ftep  muft  be  to  procure  the  proper 
iron-work,  which  confifts  of  bars  for  bearing 
the  fuel, — a  frame,— the  doors  for  lighting  the 
fire, — a  ftrong  plate  for  fupporting  the  brick¬ 
work  over  them,- — an  iron  frame  and  Hopper 
for  feeding  the  fire, — and  an  iron  ring  for  lay¬ 
ing  over  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  the  better 
hanging  the  bodies  or  fubliming  vefiels  in  it. 

The  bars  fhould  be  of  hammered  iron,  eight 
in  number,  eight  inches  in  length,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  fixed  firmly  by  each  end,  at  the  difiance 
of  a  quarter  and  an  half  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
each  other,  into  two  ftrong  crofs-bars ;  which 
crofs-bars  muft  be  fufficiently  long  to  admit  of 
their  inhering  the  brick-work  to  have  good  hold 
of  them;  and  muft  be  made  flat  at  their  ends, 
on  that  account. 

The  frame  and  door  muft  be  alfo  of  ham¬ 
mered  iron.  They  may  be  of  the  length  of 
the  area  or  fire-place  as  formed  by  the  bars; 
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but  need  not  be  more  than  four  inches  high. 
They  ihould  be  of  the  ufual  form  of  thole 
'  made  for  the  furnaces  of  coppers,  but  ftronger; 
and  it  is  better  to  have  the  latch  bigger  than  is 
common,  and  carried  acrofs  the  whole  door; 
which  will  give  it  ftrength  to  refill  the  weight 
of  the  fuel,  that  otherwife,  when  the  iron 
is  foftened  by  violent  heat,  is  apt  to  force  the 
middle  part  outwards. 

The  iron  bar  to  lay  acrofs  the  frame  of  the 
door  may  be  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  x 
about  three  inches  longer  than  the  frame  itfelf; 
it  may  be  either  of  caft  or  hammered  iron,  as 
fliall  be  moft  eafy  to  be  procured,  ' 

The  frame  and  Hopper  for  feeding  the  fire 
Ihould  be  alfo  of  hammered  iron;  the  frame 
may  be  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
high.  It  may  be  formed  of  four  plates  of  a 
moderate  ftrength ;  of  which  thofe  of  the  top 
and  bottom  muft  Hope  downwards  towards  the 
fire  in  a  parallel;  they  muft  alfo  projed  beyond 
their  joining  with  the  fide  plates,  in  order  to 
their  being  fixed  in  the  brick- work.  The 
Hopper  muft  be  formed  of  five  plates,  put 
together  in  fafliion  of  a  box,  (as  in  the  doors 
of  portable  iron  furnaces)  and  of  Inch  figure 
and  proportion  as  to  Aide  into  the  hole  formed 
by  the  frame,  and  fill  it  up  exadly,  fo  as  to 
render  that  part  of  the  furnace  intire,  when  it 
is  not  taken  out  occafionaliy  to  feed  or  ftir  the 
fire.  The  hollow  of  this  box  or  Hopper  muft 
be  turned  towards  the  fire,  and  filled  with  fire- 
lute;  and  a  handle  muft  be  fixed  in  the  middle 
Vol.  I.  C  of 
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of  the  outward  part,  for  the  more  commodi¬ 
ous  ufe  of  it  when  hot. 

The  iron  ring  for  hanging  the  bodies  or  fm- 
bliming  veffels  in  the  fire  muft  be  made  of  caft 
Iron.  It  fhould  be  of  about  four  inches  depthr 
and  of  a  conic  form,  converging  outwards.  It 
fhould  have  an  outward  rim,  or  margin  turn¬ 
ing  off  from  the  ring  horizontally,  in  order  to 
Its  lying  on  the  brick-work  of  the  furnace*, 
T  he  diameter  of  the  ring  muft  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fize  of  the  fublimers  to  be  hung  in 
It:  it  fhould  be  about  two  inches  wider  in  the 
lower  parts  than  their  diameters  ;  and  muft 
diverge  or  inlarge  itfelf  upwards  half  an 
inch.* 

The  iron-work  being  thus  prepared,  and  ar 
proper  quantity  of  Wind  for  bricks,  and  the 
loam  they  are  made  of,  or  Sturbridge  clay,  as 
well  as  common  bricks,  and  coal-afh,  and 
common  mortar,  provided,  the  dimenlions  of 
the  furnace  muft  then  be  thus  fettled:- 

Take  the  diameter  of  the  greateft  fublimer 
Intended  to  be  worked  in  it,  and  add  to  it  two 
inches  to  allow  for  the  lute,  if  any  fhould  be 
xifed  round  it;  then  add  twenty-two  inches,, 
and  it  will  give  the  diameter  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  furnace. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  furnace  being  thus 
fettled,  the  ground-plan  muft  be  made  in  the 
following  manner: 

A  round  of  bricks  muft  be  laid  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  area  of  the  whole  fabric  as  fettled 
above,  and  the  bars  muft  be  laid  in  the  centre 
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Of  it,  in  their  proper  pofition;  and  a  line  drawn 
clofe  at  the  back  of  the  furthermoft  crofs-bar* 
which  mull  begin  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  infertion  of  the  outermoft  of  the  long  bars 
on  one  fide,  and  extend  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  outermoft  bar  on  the  other  fide* 
From  the  extremity  of  this  line*  two  others 
muft  be  drawn,  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
outermoft  bars,  and  extended  to  the  circular 
line  which  marks  the  area  of  the  whole  fabric* 
The  ground  plan  being  fo  marked,  a  cylinder 
of  brick-work  muft  be  raifed  in  this  circle* 
leaving  a  hollow  fquare  within  the  lines  formed 
as  above  for  the  area  of  the  fire-place  and  afh- 
hole.  This  cylinder  muft  be  carried  up  about 
eight  inches,  and  may  be  built  of  common 
bricks  and  coai-a£h  mortar;  but  they  muft  be 
laid  folid,  that  the  whole  mafs  may  not  (brink: v 
when  fubjedted  to  a  great  heat.  When  this 
cylinder  of  brick- work  is  raifed,  the  bars  of 
the  fire-place  muft  be  laid  over  the  innermoft: 
part  of  the  vacuity  left  for  the  afh-hole;  and 
the  door,  with  its  frame,  muft  be  alfo  placed 
in  their  proper  pofition  in  the  front  of  the 
bars,  which  will  not  be,  in  this  manner  of 
conftrudtion,  on  a  level  with  the  exterior  fur- 
face  or  front  of  the  furnace,  as  in  thofe  of  the 
common  kind,  but  only  half  the  length  of  the 
bars  from  the  centre  of  the  whole  furnaces* 
The  brick-work  muft  be  then  again  carried  up 
fix  inches  higher,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be¬ 
fore;  only  it  muft  be  made  to  take  proper  hold 
both  of  the  crofs-bars  of  the  fire-grate  and  the 
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feme  of  the  door;  but  in  this  part  of  the 
fabric  the  courfes  next  the  fire  fhould  be  of 
Wind  for  bricks,  and  laid  in  Windfor  loam,  or 
Sturbridge  clay. 

The  fabric  being  railed  to  this  height,  the 
iron  plate  prepared  for  that  purpofe  mull  be 
laid  over  the  opening  of  the  brick-work,  from 
the  top  of  the  door-frame  to  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  the  fabric,  that  the  brick-  work  may 
be  carried,  intirely  round  about,  and  the.  cylin¬ 
der  of  brick  muft  be  again  proceeded  with  as 
before;  only  it  muft  be  now  continued  intirely 
round,  forming  only  an  area  in  the  middle, 
which  muft  be  made  Hoping  from  that  which 
is  to  hold  the  fuel,  and  muft  inlarge  itfelf  in 
fuch  mannei  that  in  railing  the  furnace  eight 
inches  high  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  mav 
be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fubliming  vei- 
lei,  with  the  addition  of  fix  inches,  to  allow 
for  the  fpace  in  which  the  fire  muft  come 
round  it  on  each  fide. 

In  the  laft  courfe  of  bricks  which  raife  the 
fabric  to  this  height,  the  hole  muft  be  left  for 
fixing  the  fiame  that  is  to  form  the  opening 
for  feeding  the  fire;  which  muft  be  accord- 
Ingly  placed  in  it  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
Hope  formed  by  the  upper  plates,  which  com- 
pofe  it,  may  incline  towards  the  fire.  The 
proper  fituation  for  this  hole  is  in  the  front  of 
the  lurnace,  over  the  opening  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  alh-hole. 

loom  this  height  the  brick- work  muft  be 
cat  tied  up,  forming  a  hollow  cylinder  for 
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|  four  inches  more,  when  a  courfe  of  bricks,  of 
which  the  inner  ends  are  cut  flo.piisg,  muft  be 
laid  fo  as  to  contract  the  circle  of  brick-work 
to  the  diameter  of  the  iron  ring  for  fupporting 
the  fublimer,  which  muft  be  then  let  into  this 
opening  left  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  fixed 
with  fire-lute;  the  bricks  furrounding  it  being 
well  pointed  with  the  fame.  This  part  of  the 
furnace,  from  the  fire-place  to  the  top,  fhouM 
be  intirely  built  ©f  Wind  for  bricks,  laid  with 
Windfor  loam  or  Sturbridge  day. 

In  the  laft  courfe  of  bricks  muft  be  left  an 
opening  of  four  inches  length  for  venting  the 
fmoke  into  the  chimney.;  over  which  open¬ 
ing  an  iron  plate  muft  be  laid,  and  carefully 
pointed  with  fire-lute,  that  the  air  may  have 
no  accefs  to  ipoil  the  draught,  ft  he  chimney 
may  be  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  the  hollow  about  fix  inches  fquare,  or 
of  an  area  equal  to  that,  and  need  not  be  built 
of  a  greater  thicknefs  of  bricks  than  is  neceflarv 
in  order  to  its  fupporting  itfelf. 

The  FURNACE  FOR  SUBLIMING  KlNGB 
yellow  muft  have  a  fand-pot,  as  the  heat 
of  the  naked  fire  would  be  too  great.  This' 
pot  may  be  of  a  greater  or  lefs  fize,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  the  King’s  yellow  pro- 
poied  to  be  made;  but  where  there  is  no 
particular  convenience  in  varying  from  it 
the  ordinary  fize  will  be  found"  mod  commo¬ 
dious. 

The  fand-pot  being  procured,  as  hkewife 
the  reft  of  the  iron-work,  according  to  the 
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preceding  directions  given  for  the  furnace 
for  vermilion,  except  the  iron  ring  for  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  which  in  this  cafe  muft 
he  changed  into  a  flat  rim  of  caft  iron  of  four 
inches  breadth,  with  a  groove  to  receive  the 
pot,  and  fupport  it  hanging  in  the  furnace, 
the  plan  of  the  furnace  muft  be  made  out  in 
the  following  manner.  The  diameter  of 
the  pot  being  firft  taken,  fix  inches  muft  he 
added  to  it,  for  the  cavity  to  admit  the  fire 
to  come  round  the  pot,  and  the  length 
of  two  bricks  to  allow  for  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fides  of  the  furnace  :  thefe  being 
put  together,  give  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
furnace.  To  find  the  due  height,  the  depth 
of  the  pot  muft  be  firft  taken ;  to  which 
muft  be  added  ten  inches  for  the  diftance 
betwixt  the  pot  and  the  bars  ;  eight  inches 
for  the  diftance. of  the  bars  from  the  ground, 
with  the  height  of  a  brick  for  a  courfe  that 
muft  be.  carried  round  the  edge  of  the  pot; 
which  being  all  put  together,  give  the  height. 
The  building  may  be  then  carried  on,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  before  advifed  for  the 
furnace  for  vermilion,  till  all  be  completed 
but  the  iaft  courfe;  and  the  rim  muft  be  then 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  brick- work,  and  well 
pointed  with  fire-lute :  after  which,  when 
thefe  parts  of  the  furnace  are  fo  dried  as  to  hold 
wreli  together,  the  pot  fhould  be  let  down  into 
the  furnace,  where  it  will  hang  by  its  margin 
or  turned  edge,  refting  on  the  groove  made 
for  it  in  the  iron  rim;  and  another  courfe  of 
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"bricks  muft  then  be  raffed,  in  a  continued 
line  with  the  fides  of  the  fand-pot,  that  part 
of  them  which  touches  the  pot  being  laid  in 
fire-lute. 

The  Furnace  for  calcining  the 
Prussian  Blue,  ochre,  ultramarine, 
&c.  may  be  oi  that  kind  commonly  called 
a  wind-furnace;  and  may  be  conftructed  in 
the  following  manner:  Fir  ft,  prepare  a  let  of 
bars,  which  may  be  a  foot  in  length,  and  fix- 
teen  in  number,  with  a  ftrong  frame  and 
door,  of  which  the  breadth  muft  equal  that 
of  the  bars;,  and  the  height  be  a  toot ;  as 
alfo  a  plate,  or  two  ftrong  fiat  bars,  to  fup- 
port  the  brick-work  over  the  door-irame^ 
and  another  to  fupport  the  brick-work  over 
the  afh-hole.  A  foundation  or  pedeftal  of 
bricks  muft  then  be  raifed  about  three  feet  and 
;a  half  high,  and  two  feet  four  inches  fquare; 
which  may  be  done  with  common  bricks 
and  mortar;  and  need  only,  indeed,  be  four 
walls;  the  hollow  formed  by  which  may 
be  filled  up  with  rubbifh,  and  floored  over 
with  bricks  or  tiles.  On  this  pedeftal,  raife 
three  other  walls;  one  on  each  fide,  and  one 
at  the  furthermoft  end,  of  the  whole  brick 
thicknefs,  forming  an  aera  betwixt  them,  of 
the  length  of  a  foot,  and  of  the  breadth  of 
ten  inches;  of  which  area  the  front  will  necef- 
farily  be  open,  from  the  default  of  the 
fourth  wall.  Over  this  opening,  in  the  front, 

.  Jay  the  bars  in  the  centre  of  the  brick-work, 
aiid  place  along  with  them  a  plate  that 
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“will  reach  from  their  edge  to  the  extremity  of 
the  furnace,  to  bear  the  brick-work  which  mud 
lie  over  that  part  of  the  hollow.  Then  carry 
up  the  fides  as  before,  but  with  four  walls  in- 
llead  of  three,  to  inclofe  the  area  of  the  fire¬ 
place  intirely,  taking  care  that  the  firft  courfe 
have  good  hold  of  the  flat  ends  of  the  crofs- 
bars. 

This  part  muft  rife  eight  inches  above 
the  bars,  and  then  the  door  and  frame 
muft  be  fixed,  and  the  other  fides  carried  up 
as  before. 

When  the  building  is  carried  to  the  height 
of  the  door  and  frame,  the  ftrong  plate  muft 
be  laid  to  bear  the  brick-work  over  it;  and 
the  hollow  muft  then  be  made  to  converge, 
till  it  become  fo  narrow  as  to  form  a  chim¬ 
ney,  of  which  the  area  of  the  cavity  may  be 
fix  inches  fquare,  or  it  may  be  turned  into 
a  funnel,  or  flue,  to  communicate  with  any 
other  chimney,  if  fuch  there  be  fufficiently 
near.  Eut,  as  a  wind-furnace  demands  a  very 
confiderable  draught,  if  the  flue  be  made 
from  it  into  the  chimney  of  any  other  furnace, 
which  may  not  happen  to  be  at  work  wdien 
there  is  occafion  to  ufe  this,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  ftop  the  chimney  of  the  other  furnace,  be¬ 
low  the  admiftion  of  this  flue  into  it,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  falie  draught,  which  wrould  otherwife 
intirely  deftroy  its  effects  on  the  wind-furnace; 
and  for  this  end  regift  ers  fhould  be  always 
put  to  the  flues,  or  chimneys  below  where 
the  flues  •  enter,  of  each  furnace,  whenever 
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1  two  or  more  vent  themfelves  into  the  fame 
j  common  funnel. 

Sublimers  mud  be  of  glafs,  and  may  be 
l  generallyshad  ready  made  of  a  proper  figure 
s  at  the  glafs-houfes,  where  glaffes  are  blown  for 
I  the  common  chymical  purpofes.  They  rnuft 
I  be  inquired  for  under  the  name  of  bodies ,  or 
>  cucurbits,  which  name  they  bear  when  ap- 
|  plied  to  medicinal  uies.  They  fhould  be  chc-fen 
\  of  a  fpheroidal  form;  neither  the  conical  fhape 
E  in  which  fome,  nor  the  oval  in  which  others 

-j  1 

i  are  made,  being  fo  commodious  for  fubliming 
colours  as  a  longifh  fpheriod;  but  where  they 
cannot  be  obtained  of  this  figure,  an  oval  may 
be  difpenfed  with. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fublimers  rnuft  be 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
fublimed,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  furnace; 
but  thofe  ufed  in  fand-pots  fhould  be  always 
at  leafl  twTo  inches  lefs  in  the  diameter  than 
the  pot  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed;  and 
thofe  ufed  in  the  naked  fire  fhould  never  be 
more  than  four  inches  lefs  in  diameter  than 
the  iron  ring  of  the  furnace  in  which  they  are 
to  be  hung. 

Where  vermilion  is  made  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  earthen  fublimers  are  ufed;  but  we  fhall 
fpeak  of  them  in  their  proper  place. 

A  pewter  boiler  is  neceffary  for  boiling 
cochineal,  brazil,  or  other  woods,  French  ber¬ 
ries,  &c.  for  making  lake,  brown  pink,  Pruffian 
blue,  and  many  other  pigments.  It  is  requi¬ 
site  that  this  metal  fhould  be  ufed  for  it,  be- 
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caufe  iron  and  copper,  as  they  will  neceflarily 
be  corroded  in  a  greater  or  lei's  degree  by  the 
faline  fubftances  requifite  to  be  ufed  for  making 
feveral  forts,  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  co¬ 
lours,  and  fhould  therefore  never  be  fuffered 
to  approach  the  finer  kinds. 

1  he  form  of  this  boiler  may  be  cylindrical, 
with  a  bottom  making  a  fedtion  of  a  fphere. 
Its  dimenfions  fhould  be  three  feet  in  depth, 
and  one  diameter:  but  this  maybe  varied,  as 
the  quantities  of  colours  propofed  to  be  made 
may  vary  the  occafion.  At  the  height  of  about 
two  feet  mull;  be  joined  to  it  a  ftrong  margin 
or  rim,  by  which  it  may  be  hung  in  the  fur¬ 
nace;  and  a  little  above,  muft  be  two  bow 
handles  oppofite  to  each  other,  by  which  it 
may  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  furnace.  The 
whole  muft  be  ^wrought  ftrong,  as  there  will 
be  frequent  occafion  to  move  it,  when  contain-* 
mg  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fluid. 

The  furnace  for  this  boiler  muft  be  com- 
ftru&ed  in  the  following  manner: 

A  rim  of  iron,  fuch  as  was  before  directed  to 
be  ufed  for  hanging  the  fand-pot,  together  with 
the  other  iron-work,  muft  be  firft  procured. 
The  diameter  of  the  boiler  being  taken,  as  alfo 
Its  depth  below  the  rim  by  which  it  is  to  hang, 
the  proceeding  in  the  fabrication  may  be  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  furnace  for  the  fand-pot, 
till  the  iron  rim  is  to  be  fixed;  when  the  courfe 
of  bricks,  which  is  raifed  upon  the  rim  in  that 
kind  of  furnace,  muft  be  in  this  wholly  omitted. 
It  is  not  improper,  however, to  allow  two  inches 
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i  more  diftance  in  this  furnace  betwixt  the  boiler 
r.  and  the  fire  than  was  directed  for  the  land-pot* 

1  becaufe  the  boiler  may  otherwife  be  more  liable 
:i  to  be  melted  on  any  negligent  treatment.  When- 
j  the  boiler  is  ufed,  it  is  to  be  lifted  into  the  fur- 
t  nace,  and  hung  by  the  rim,  which  muft  reft  in 
j|  the  groove  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  iron 
-  rim  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  emptied  while  the  fur- 
|  nace  is  hot,  it  fhould  always  be  lifted  up  with 
:  two  or  three  gallons  of  fluid  remaining  in  it; 

:  otherwife  the  bottom  will  be  melted  by  the  heat 
]  of  the  furnace:  and,  as  the  round  figure  of  the 
;l  bottom  renders  it  not  proper  for  {landing  of  it- 

1  felf  on  the  flat  ground,  a  hafs-work  haflbck 

2  or  cufhion  fhould  be  made,  finking  in  the  mid- 

3  die  correfpondently  to  the  form  of  the  bottom 
i!  of  the  boiler. 

A  pewt  er  bowl,  with  a  handle  of  proper 
I  length,  fhould  be  had  to  the  foregoing  boiler* 

|  for  lading  out  any  matter  boiled  in  it;  as  like- 
'  wife  an  inftrument  of  the  fame  metal,  made 
like  a  poker,  but  with  a  flatter  end,  for  ftirring 
;  about  any  folid  matter  that  may  be  put  along 
with  fluids  into  the  boiler. 

R  .torts  are  ufeful  for  fame  purpofes  in  the 
I  making  colours;  and  glafs  receivers  of  various 
fizes  for  many.  They  may  both  be  of  the 
form  in  which  they  are  ufiially  found  ready 
made  at  the  fhops  and  glafs-houies;  but  it  is 
proper  to  have  fome  receivers  very  large,  and 
with  necks  fo  wide,  that  the  hand  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  them  to  clean  them  thoroughly. 
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“  A  BALNEUM  MARI  E,  or  evaporating 
bath,  is  likewife  neceffary.  It  may  be  made  by 
fitting  a  tin  boiler,  formed  like  the  pewter  one, 
to  the  above  defcribed  furnace ;  but  it  need 
only  be  a  foot  in  depth  below  the  rim  for  hang¬ 
ing  it  in  the  furnace,  and  only  one  inch  in 
height  above.  To  this  boiler,  a  pewTer  veffel 
for  containing  the  matter  to  be  evaporated 
mull  be  adapted.  It  muft  be  at  lead:  two  inches 
lefs  in  diameter  th^n  the  boiler,  and  muft  have 
a  rim  like  that  of  the  boiler,  by  which  it  may 
reft  on  the  edge  of  the  boiler,  hanging  in  its 
cavity. 

Proper  filters  are  extremely  requifite  for 
the  preparation  of  many  pigments.  They 
ihould  be  made  of  pewter,  in  the  form  of  the 
common  earthen  cullenders,  but  with  more,  and 
larger  holes;  and  their  ftze  fhould  be  fuch  as 
admits  of  their  interior  furface  being  wholly 
covered  by  a  fheet  of  filtering  paper,  when 
laid  into  them.  Their  edge  fhould  be  turned 
outwards,  fo  as  to  form  a  margin  or  rim,  by 
which  they  may  hang  on  a  proper  frame  over 
the  tubs,  or  other  veffels,  which  are  to  receive 
the  liquid  they  filter  ;  and  this  frame  may  be 
only  two  narrow  pieces  of  wmod,  of  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  filter  and 
its  contents  fixed  together  by  two  other  crois 
pieces,  at  fuch  diftance,  that  the  filter  may 
juft  pafs  betwixt  the  four,  and  hang  by  the 
rim.  For  thefe  filters  muft  be  provided 
proper  paper ;  as  alfo  linen  cloths  to  lay 
over  or  under  the  paper  occafionally.  The 
^  kind 
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I  kind  of  paper  fit  for  this  purpofe  is  that  called 
s  bloom  or  filtering  paper ;  but  care  mil  ft  be  taken. 
1  in  the  choice  of  it ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  find* 
l  in  common  ftationers  fhops,  fuch  as  will  even 
}  moderately  well  anfwer  the  end. 

For  coarfe  colours,  fuch  as  rofe  pink,  flan- 
1  n£l  bags  may  be  employed  for  expedition. 
1  They  fhould  be  made  in  the  form  of  pudding 
<  bags;  and  are  called  when  applied  to  the  fame 
I  purpofe  in  medicine,  Hippocrates’s  fie  eve. 

I  They  fhould  ha.ve  proper  frames  for  fixing 
\  them,  which  may  be  made  of  three  fticks  or 
r  wooden  rods,  fixed  together  at  fuch  a  diftance 
l  that  the  bag  being  hung  upon  them  by  three 
3  loops  faftened  to  it,  may  have  its  mouth  or 
j  opening  iufitend  to  a  due  width  for  pouring  in 
the  matter  to  be  filtered.  ° 

|  Long  boards  mu  ft  be  likewife  provided  for 
drying  colours.  They  fhould  be  made  of  found 
w°od,  and  very  well  plained;  and  it  will  be 
I  yet  better,  if  the  furface  be  made  ftill  fmoother 
by  varniftiing  them  with  feed  lac  varnifh. 

Chalk-ftones  are  alfo  proper  on  fome  occa® 
fions,  for  expidition,  for  the  drying  ultrama¬ 
rine,  Pruffian  blue,  wafhed  ochres,  and  feveral 
other  kinds;  but  they  muft  never  be  ufed  for 
lake,  carmine,  or  any  colours  made  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter;  for  the  alkaline  quality  of  chalk 
may  be  very  detrimental  to  fuch  colours. 
Where  Pruffian  blue  is  made  in  very  great 
quantities,  there  is  a  particular  apparatus  ufed 

for  drying  it;  but  we  fhall  fpeak  of  that  in  its 
proper  place. 


The 
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Tile  levigation  of  colours,  being  of  the  moft 
general  ufe  of  any  operation,  is  likewife  re-* 
quired  in  many  cafes  to  be  moft  perfectly  per-* 
formed;  and,  therefore,  proper  inftrumentsf 
fubfervient  to  it  are  extremely  reqtiifite.  Hand- 
mills,  and  fometimes  even  horfe-mills,  are  ufed 
for  groffer  forts  of  pigments,  or  where  very 
large  quantities  are  to  be  difpatched:  but,  as 
they  are  to  be  had  of  the  proper  workmen, 
duly  conftrufted,  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe 
them  here.  In  the  cafe  of  vermilion,  mills 
of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  are  requifite: 
and  that  through  which  it  is  laft  paft  thould  be 
of  fteel,  and  the  moft  clofely  fet  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  wrought.  But  for  this  end,  inftruo 
tions  here  are  unneceffary,  as  dependence  mull 
be  had  on  thofe  who  are  the  proper  makers 
of  fuch  machines;  and  who  will  lucceed  beft 
in  following  their  own  methods.  The  mullar 
and  ftone  are  generally  ufeful,  and  fhould 
alone  be  depended  on,  at  leaft  for  completing 
the  levigation  after  the  grinding  them  in  the 
mills,  whenever  the  colours  are  of  any  great 
value  or  nice  ufe.  Batons  fhould  likewife  be 
provided  for  wafhing  over  the  colours  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  below  defcribed. 
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SECT.  III. 

1  Of  the  general  operations  juhjervieni  to 
the  making  or  preparing  colours , 

I  HPHE  operations  fubfervient  to  the  making 
i  .  and  preparing  colours,  are  fublimatio - 
■  calcination , — - foluiion , — - precipitation , — - filtra - 
/i#//, — and  levigation . 

I  ■  As  the  pradice  of  moft  of  thefe  operations 
;  is  confined  at  prefent,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
f  purpofes  of  chymiftry,  and  therefore  very  little 
r  underftood  by  any,  except  thofe  who  concern 
j  themfelves  in  that  art,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ex- 
:  plain  them,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  colours*  I  fhall  alio  give 
I  fuch  general  diredions  for  the  performing 
:  them  as  may  take  away  the  neceffity  of  repeat¬ 
ing,  on  every  occafion,  thofe  particulars  which 
j  occur  in  almoft  all  the  proceffes  that  partake 
of  the  fame  nature;  but  with  refped  to  fuch 
operations  as  are  more  commonly  known  and 
pradiied,  I  fhall  only  touch  on  them  in  a  more 
;  general  way,  without  entering  into  minuter 

:  confiderations  regarding  them, 

^  ■  •< 

Of fublimation \ 

Sublimation  is  the  rai/ing  fohd  bodies  in 
fumes ,  by  means  of  heat ;  which  fames  are 
afterwards  collected  by  condenfation i  either  in 

the 
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the  upper  part  of  the  fame  vejfel  where  they  at  e 
raifed,  or  in  others  properly  adapted  to  it  for 

that  purpofe.  .  _ 

The  end  of  fublimation  is,  either  to  iepa- 

rate  fubftances  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
the  purification  oi  one  of  them,  or  to  mix 
them  more  perfectly  than  can  be  effected 
without  fubjecting  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
heat  as  wili  necefTarily  render  them  volatile. 

The  means  are,  to  put  the  matter,  whether 
fimple  or  compound,  into  a  proper  veffel  or 
fubiimer,  and  there  give  it  a  due  heat,  by 
placing  it  in  a  fand-pot,  or  the  cavity  of  forne 
furnace  wThere  the  naked  fire  is  lecpmed,  in 
doing  which  the  following  particulars  are  the 
mod  material  objeas  of  attention. 

The  iir ft  care  muft  be  to  provide  glaffes  of 
the  kind  above-mentioned,  page  25,  and  of  a 
due  hze,  which  muft  be  regulated,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  by  the  (quantity  of  matter  to 
be  fublimed,  and  by  the  dimenfions  of  the 
fand-pot,  or  cavity  of  the-  furnace  where  they 

are  to  be  ufed.  _ 

The  fubiimer  ufed  for  making  King’s  yellow, 
or  for  any  other  operation  to  be  performed  in 
a  fand-pot,  need  no  previous  preparation.  But 
thofe  to  be  ufed  for  vermilion,  which  muft  be 
placed  in  the  naked  fire,  fhould  he  ftrft  well 
coated  with  the  fire-lute ;  and  a  rim  of  the 
fame  matter  muft  be  worked  round  the  coat  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  fubiimer, 
to  fupportit  in  the  iron  ring  when  let  down  into 

the  cavity  of  the  furnace  This  coat  of  lute 

lhould 
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I  fiioiild  fee  laid  on  of  fuch  thicknefs  that  it  may 
t:  fee  about  half  an  inch  thick  when  thoroughly 
J  dry,  and  if  it  be  laid  on  at  feveral  diftances  of 
i  time,  io  that  the  firft  covering  of  the  glafs  may 
c  fee  pretty  dry  before  the  fecond  fee  put  on,  it  will 
c  be  the  better;  but  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
I  that  the  whole  fee  of  fufficient  dtynefs  before 
[  the  fublimer  be  let  down  into  the  furnace, 
j  and  that  the  rim  of  lute  fit  well  the  iron  rim; 

!  for  otherwife  ill  fucdefs  will  moft  likely  attend 
i  the  procefs  of  the  operation.  In  default  of  the 
i:  fire-lute,  the  following  may  fee  fubftituted  in 
1  its  place  for  the  coating  fublimers,  and  is  in- 
I  deed,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  moft  com- 
i:  liiorily  ufed,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the 
|  other  with  refpetf:  to  the  fecurity  of  the  glafles. 

!  u  lake  of  Windlor  loam,  or  very  good  com- 
|  mon  loam,  fine  fand,  and  dung  of  horfes 
!  u  which  feed  on  hay,  each  equal  parts;  tem- 
|  u  per  them  with  water,  or  the  blood  of  any 
!  “  beaft,  and  beat  them  well  together.” 

|  To  fix  the  fublimers  in  the  fimd-pots,  an 
i  inch  and  half,  or  two  inches  of  fand  muft  be 
|  Put  into  the  pot,  on  which  the  fublimer 
•  tnuft  be  gently  fet;  the  pot  muft  then  be  filled 
i  with  fand  up  to  the  brim,  and  the  matter  to 
fee  fublimed  muft  be  put  into  the  fublimer 
through  its  neck  or  mouth,  which  muft  be 
afterwards  covered  by  a  piece  of  tile,  or  flat 
!  glafs,  laid  loofely  upon  it. 

The  fublimers  ufed  without  a  fand-pot  muft 
be  fixed  in  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  fey  let¬ 
ting  them  through  the  ring  of  iron  on  the  top 
Von.  I.  D  -  if 
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of  the  furnace,  till  they  hang  by  the  lira  of 
lute.  After  which  the  joint,  formed  by  the 
rim  and  ring,  muft  be  made  good  by  pointing 
with  the  fire -lute  which  muft,  however,  be* 
of  a  dryifh  confiftence,  and  ufed  fparingly, 
left  it  moiften  the  lute  of  which  the  rim  is 
made,  and  caufing  it  to  give  way,  occafion 
the  fublimers’  flipping  through  into  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

The  fublimers  being  fixed,  the  fire  muft 
fee  lighted,  but  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  till  the  lute  be  thoroughly  baked;,  when, 
being  increafed,  the  matter  will  rife  in  fumes,, 
and  form  itfelf  in  a  cake  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  glafs.  This  may  be  urged  forwards  by 
railing  the  fire  as  ftrongly  as  it  will  bear  to  be 
without  forcing  the  fumes  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  fublimer ;  which,  if  it  appear  to  happenr 
muft  he  remedied  as  quickly  as  poftible  by 
abating  the  heat.  But  proper  care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  or  fublimer 
be  not  choaked  up  by  the  fubliming  matter; 
for  which  reafon,  the  tile,  or  piece  of  glafs 
which  covers  it,  fliould  be  lifted  up  at  proper 
intervals,  and  an  opening  made,  with  the  end 
of  a  tobacco-pipe,  into  the  cavity  of  the  lu- 
falimer.  On  the  negleft  of  this  caution,  the 
glades  are  very  liable  to  be  burft  by  the  rare- 
fa&ion  of  the  fumes,  on  the  fire’s  burning 
brifkly.  When  no  more  fumes  arife,  which 
xnav  be  known  by  the  abatement  of  the  heat 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  lublimer,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  the  fire  be  equally  ftrong,  the  opera¬ 
tion 
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tion  may  be  concluded  to  be  completed,  and 
the  furnace  being  buffered  to  cool,  the  fubli- 
mer  muff  be  taken  out  and  broken,  and  the 

I  cake  of  fublimed  matter  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  glafs  collected,  obferving  carefully  that  it 

II  be  kept  free  from  the  drofs  or  caput  mortuutn 
left  in  the  bottom, 

|  • 

Of  calcination. 

Calcination  is  the  operating  on  fubjlances \ 

I  by  means  of  heat,  Jo  as  to  produce  Jome  change 
i  dither  in  their  texture  or  colour . 

Calcination  is  fometimes  performed  by  ex- 
pofing  fubftances  to  the  fire  with  as  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  furface  as  poffible;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
lead  for  converting  it  into  the  red  lead  or  mi* 
mum,  and  antimony  to  prepare  it  for  its  con- 
veifion  into  glafs.  In  other  cafes  it  is  per¬ 
formed  by  putting  the  fubftances  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  or  otner  Inch  veffel,  in  a  more  collected 
body,  and  furrounding  the  veffel  with  fire; 
and  there  is  a  cafe  indeed,  viz.  that  of  the 

mafticot,  where  bringing  it  near  the  fire  will 
be  fufficient. 

The  red  lead,  red  ochre,  and  antimony  for 
making  the  glais,  being  calcined  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  by  thole  who  make  it  their  foie  bufi- 
tiefs,  and  have  large  furnaces  like  ovens  con- 
ftrudted  for  thefe  particular  purpofes,  I  (hall  be 
lefs  explicit  with  regard  to  them  ;  as  it  will 
be  fcarcely  worth  while  for  any,  but  thofe  who 
carry  it  on  as  a  grofs  manufacture,  to  concern 

^  2  them- 
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themfelves  with  them,  unlefs  as  a  fpeculative 
experiment. 

T  he  calcination  of  other  fubftances  for  the 
preparation  of  colours  may  be  performed  by 
putting  the  matter  into  a  crucible,  and  placing 
it  in  a  common  fire;  or,  wThere  greater  heat 
or  room  is  required,  in  the  wind-furnace  de- 
fcribed,  p.  23,  where  the  fire  mu  ft  be  raifed 
round  it,  and  continued  of  fuch  a  degree,  and 
for  fuch  a  duration  as  the  occafion  may  make 
neceflary. 

This  may  be  underftood  to  be  all  that  is  re- 
quifite  where  calcination  is  ordered  in  the 
procefles  below  given,  without  any  particular 
direction  for  the  manner  of  performing  it ; 
but  where  fuch  diredtion  is  needful,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  inferted  as  each  occafion  occurs. 

Of  f elution. 

By  solution  is  meant  the  reducing  any 
[olid  body  to  a  liquid  fate  by  means  of  another , 
into  which ,  being  put ,  it  is  melted  or  converted 
if  elf  alfo  into  a  fate  of  fluidity. 

This  is  performed  by  the  fimply  putting 
one  body  to  the  other  and  mixing  them  well 
together,  except  in  fome  cafes  where  heat  is 
neceflary  to  expedite  the  effedt. 

When  therefore  bodies  are  ordered  in  the 
procefles  below  given  to  be  diflolved  in  others, 
it  is  only  to  be  underftood  that  they  are  to  be 
put  together,  and  ftirred  or  fhaken  at  proper 
intervals,  till  the  folid  body  be  melted.  But 

where 
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where  that  appears  to  proceed  too  flowly,  the 
veffel  muft  be  put  into  a  proper  heat  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  operation,  though  this  heat  fhould 
be  always  underflood  to  be  lefs  than  will  make 
water  boil,  except  where  the  contrary  be  ex« 
prefsly  directed. 

Of  precipitation . 

P  R  E  c  1  p  1  t  A  T 1  o  N  is  the  refeparating  a  folid 
body  from  any  fluid  one ,  in  which  it  is  diffolved 
op  melted ,  by  the  addition  of  a  third  body ,  which 
is  capable  of  producing  that  effeft*  As  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  feed-lac  be  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine, 

1  and  water  be  added,  the  feed-lac  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated,  that  is,  feparated  from  the  fpirit  in  which 
it  was  diffolved,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  an 
impalpable  powder,  which  will  fubfide  to  the 
::  bottom  of  the  veffel  containing  the  mixture. 

The  means  of  precipitation  are  therefore 
equally  Ample  with  thole  of  folution,  there 
being  nothing  mere  required,  than  to  put  the 
matter,  which  is  to  fuffer  the  precipitation, 
into  a  proper  veffel,  and  to  add  that  which  is 
to  cauie  it}  and  when  the  effedt  is  produced, 
to  feparate  the  fluid  from  the  folid  body  pre¬ 
cipitated,  by  pouring  off  what  can  be  fo  parted  - 
from  it,  and  draining  off  the  reft  in  a  filter. 

Of  filtration . 

Filtration,  though  a  very  Ample  opera¬ 
tion,  yet  when  it  is  required  to  be  done  through 

D  2  6 
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x  ,  < 

paper,  and  great  quantities  of  fluid  are  to  be 

filtered,  demands  fome  nicety  and  judgment 
in  the  management  of  it;  otherwife  accidents 
are  very  liable  to  happen,  which  retard  greatly 
the  work,  and  occafton  frequently  much  delay 
and  trouble,  efpecially  with  thofe  who  are 
unpra£fifed  in  it. 

The  end  of  Alteration  is  of  two  kinds;  the 
one  to  free  fluids  from  any  folid  bodies  of  a 
feculent  nature  with  which  they  are  mixed; 
the  other^  to  feparate  any  precipitated  powder, 
or  other  folid  body,  from  fuperfluous  fluid. 
The  means  muft  be  varied  accordingly.  In 
the  Arft  cafe,  paper,  if  it  be  of  a  right  kind, 
is  fuffkient;  in  the  other  cafe,  a  coarfe  linen 
cloth  muft  be  put  over  the  paper;  otherwife, 
in  taking  the  Altered  matter  out  of  it,  parts  of 
the  paper  will  unavoidably  mix  themfelves 
with  it,  and  irremediably  foul  it. 

Where  Altering  through  paper  is  neceflary, 
the  pewter  cullenders,  defcribed  p.  28,  will  be 
found  extremely  commodious.  But  great  care 
muft  be  taken  to  accommodate  rightly  the 
paper  to  the  cullender,  as  well  as  to  pour  the 
matter  very  flowly  into  it  at  ftrft,  till  it  be 
well  fettled ;  for  on  negledt  of  this  cau¬ 
tion  the  paper  will  he  very  apt  to  burft,  and 
delay  the  operation,  by  fouling  the  veflels  with 
the  unftltered  matter.  If,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  the  paper  which  is  procured  prove  of 
a  bad  texture,  and  want  tenacity,  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  poured  into  it;  or  when 
the  fluid  itfelf  may  be  of  a  very  relaxing  nature,- 
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and  weaken  the  paper,  a  coarfe  linen  cloth 
Chould  be  always  ufed  with  the  paper,  what- 
j  ever  the  intention  of  the  filtering  may  be.  For, 
though  the  fluid  will  pafs  fafter  through  paper 
alone,  yet  much  time  will  be  faved  from 
adding  the  linen,  by  preventing  the  trou- 
blefome  accidents  that  will  elfe  unavoidably 
occur. 

In  filtering  large  quantities  it  will  be  fre- 
:  quently  found,  that,  after  the  paper  has  been 
l  for  fome  time  foaked  in  the  wet,  the  operation 
'i  will  proceed  very  flowly:  the  fwelling  of  the 
i  fubftance  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  foulnefs 
<  of  the  fluid,  diminifhing,  and  at  laft  choaking 
1:  up  the  percolating  pores  of  the  paper.  When 
1  this  is  the  cafe,  the  paper  fhould  be  always 
;  changed  as  foon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  filter 
ceafes  to  run  moderately;  for,  otherwife,  the 
i  operation  becomes  intolerably  tedious. 

Where  great  quantities  of  more  ordinary 
colours  are  made,  fuch  as  rofe  pink,  the  kind 
of  Pruffian  blue  ufed  for  paper-hangings,  or 
other  fuch  grofTer  kinds,  the  flannel  bags  men¬ 
tioned,  p.  29,  may  be  ufed;  as  the  filtering 
fuch  great  quantities  of  fluid  through  paper 
would  be  almoft  an  endlefs  labour.  In  doing 
this,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  hang 
the  bags  on  the  frames  by  their  loops,  and  to 
feed  them  with  the  matter  to  be  filtered;  only 
the  firft  quantity  which  runs  through,  being 
apt  to  be  foul,  muft  be  returned  into  th$ 
bag,  till  it  be  perceived  that  the  fluid  come 
dear, 

P  4 
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Of  evaporation. 

Evaporation,  or  the  reducing  moifl  bodies 
to  drynefs  by  an  artificial  heat ,  where  it  is  not 
required  to  be  in  balneo  maria ,  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  boiling  in  any  commodious  veffel,  till  the 
matter  be  freed  from  all  humidity;  the  veffel 
being  fed  with  a  frefh  fupply  as  the  fluid  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  diminiflied.  But  in  the  cafe  of  ve¬ 
getable  or  animal  fubftances,  where  they  are 
to  be  evaporated  to  drynefs,  or  to  a  thick  con- 
fiftence,  as  in  the  artificial  gall-ftones,  lake,  or 
brown  pink,  it  ought  to  be  performed  in  baU 
neo  ?naria.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  veffel 
containing  the  matter  into  another  filled  with 
water,  and  kept  of  a  boiling  heat;  for,  by  this 
means  the  fubftances  are  prevented  from  burn¬ 
ing  to  the  veffel  as  they  grow7,  dry,  which  would 
otherwife  unavoidably  happen. 

The  evaporation  in  balneo  maria  may  be 
commodioufly  performed  in  the  veffels  I  have 
defcribed,  p.  28,  by  fixing  the  tin  boiler  in 
the  furnace,  and  hanging  the  pewter  veffel  in 
it  by  the  rim ;  the'  remaining  cavity  of  the  tin 
boiler  being  filled  with  water,  and  made  to 
boil  till  the  matter  be  brought  to  a  proper  dry¬ 
nefs  or  confiftence.  This  is  all  that  is  requi- 
fite  where  the  quantity  of  matter  remaining 
after  the  evaporation  is  large;  but,  where  it  is 
fmall,  it  is  better  to  ule  fome  fmaller  veffel;  as 
it  wTould  be  fo  diffufed  on  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  pewter  one  as  would  render  it  difficult 
'  •  top 
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to  fee  collected.  The  feed  expedient  for  this 
is  to  ufe  a  China  bafon  of  a  proper  fize,  and 
to  hang  it  by  packthread  to  two  fticks  laid 
a-crofs  the  edge  of  the  boiler,  and  fixed  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  each  other,  by  two  other 
fticks  tied  to  them  crofs-way;  by  which  little 
machine  the  bafon  may  be  fufpended  in  the 
boiling  water;  and  being  fed  with  the  fluid 
to  be  evaporated,  as  proper  room  appears  in  it 
for  a  frefti  fupply,  will  perform  the  office  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  But  where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
to  be  evaporated  is  great,  though  the  remain¬ 
ing  matter  wdien  dry  be  fmall,  a  previous  eva¬ 
poration  by  the  naked  fire  may  be  uled  till 
the  quantity  be  properly  reduced ;  taking  care 
that  the  matter  do  not  acquire  fo  thick  a  con- 
fiftence  as  may  fubjed  it  to  bum  to  the  fides 
or  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

ip,  t  / 

I 

;|Klf  ,c... 

Of  levigation  and  wajhing  over . 

Levigation  of  colours,  where  great  quan¬ 
tities  are  in  queftion,  is  performed  in  hand  and 
horfe-mills ;  but  this  fails  to  produce  fo  per¬ 
fect  an  effed  as  the  mullar  and  ftone  which 
is  ufed  in  all  other  cafes;  the  afliftance  of  a 
peftle  and  mortar  being  indeed  taken  in  the 
cafe  of  glafs  and  hard  bodies  to  prepare  them, 
for  the  mills  or  ftone. 

The  method  of  ufing  thefe  feveral  kinds  of 
1  inftruments,  as  well  as  the  conftrudure  of  the 
inftruments  themfelves,  are  fo  well  known 

I  that  is  needlefs  to  dwell  on  any  particulars 

regard- 
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regarding  them.  But  the  other  method  fub- 
fervient  to  the  intention  of  levigation  (that  is 
to  fay,  to  the  reducing  pigments  to  a  due  de¬ 
gree  of  finenefs  as  powders)  called  •wajhing  over 9 
being  Iefs  generally  underflood,  and  yet  of  the 
greateft  utility  for  procuring  many  colours  in 
the  moft  perfea  ftate,  I  will  explain  fully 

the  manner  of  performing  it,  which  is  as 
follows; 

The  matter  intended  to  be  brought  by 
this  operation  to  an  impalpable  finenefs* 
cc  mu  ft  be  firft  well  levigated,  or  if  it  be  a 
<c  body  of  a  chalky  texture,  as  th t  ochres  bro- 
ct  ken.  to  a  grofs  powder  by  pounding,  then 
u  let  it  be  put  into  a  deep  bafon  almoft  full 
66  of  very  clean  water,  and  there  well  ftirred 
about.  Having  relied  a  fhort  time,  that 
the  groiTer  parts  may  fink  to  the  bottom,  let 
the  water,  together  with  the  finer  parrs  yet 
fufpencled  in  it,  be  poured  off  into  another 
bafon  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fuffered  to  Hand 
€c  at  reft  till  the  powder  has  totally  fubfided 
and  left  the  water  clear.  Let  as  much  of 
<c  this  water  as  can  without  dillurbing  the 
“  fediment  be  then  poured  back  into  the  firft 
bafon,  and  let  the  ftirring,  decantation,  &c« 
“  be  repeated  as  before,  as  often  as  fhall  be 
found  tieceffary  to  feparate  all  the  powder 
u  that  is  of  fufficient  finenefs.  The  remaining 
groffer  part  may  be  then  again  ground,  and 
the  fame  treatment  continued  till  the  whole 
€$  of  t^ie  m^tter  be  obtained  in  that  ftate.  This 
“  operation  is,  however,  in  fome  cafes  to  be 

“  repeated 
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repeated  feveral  times  before  the  colour  can 
be  rendered  fo  perfectly  fine  as  may  be 
“  wifhed;  but  when  it  is  duly  executed,  pig^ 
*c  ments  may  be  reduced  to  the  moft  impal- 
*c  pable  powders  with  great  eafe,  even  though, 
like  vermilion,  they  be  of  the  moft  obdurate 
u  texture,  and  the  ochres,  or  any  fuch  bodies 
of  a  chalky  or  clayey  texture  as  grow  foft 
in  water,  may  be  freed  from  fand,  ftones,  or 
“  other  impurities,  and  rendered  of  the  higheft 
**  degree  of  finenefs,  even  without  any  pre- 
vious  grinding.  Where  great  quantities  of 
matter  are  to  be  w  allied  over,  as  in  the  cafe 
u  of  ochres,  common  Indian  red,  &c.  tubs  muft 
be  had  to  fupply  the  place  of  bafons,  and 
lading  with  a  bowl-difh  muft  be  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  decantation  or  pouring  off.’5 


SECT,  IV 


Of  the  nature  and  preparations  of 
particular  colours • 

Class  I.  Of  red  colours. 


Of  vermilion* 


ER  MI  LION  is  a  bright  fcarlet  pig- 


\  ment,  formed  of  common  fulphur  and 
quickfilver,  previoufly  prepared  by  a  chymi- 
cal  procefs  into  a  fubftance,  called  factitious 


cinnabar* 
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cinnabar.  .  It  is  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  colours 
in  every  kind,  of  painting,  except  enamel  or  on 
glafs;  as  it  is  of  moderate  price,  ipends  to 
great  advantage,  in  any  kind  of  work,  and 
Hands  or  holds  its  colour  extremely  well.  It 

may  he  prepared  in  great  perfection  by  the 
following  procefs: 

Take  of  quickfilver  eighteen  pounds,  of 
“  flowers  of  fulphur  fix  pounds:  melt  the  iul- 
“  phur  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  pour  in  the 
“  quickfilver  gradually,  'being  alfo  gently 
“  warmed,  and  ftir  them  well  together  with 
“  the  fmall  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  But  if 
*•  rrom  the  effervefcence,  on  adding  the  lat- 
“  ter  quantities  of  the  quickfilver,  they  take 
u  fire,  extinguifh  it  by  throwing  a  wet  cloth 
“  (which  fhould  be  had  ready)  over  the  vef- 
fel.  When  the  mafs  is  cold,  powder  it,  fo 
“  that  the  feveral  parts  may  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  reduce  it, 
by  nicer  Ievigafion,  to  an  impalpable  ftate. 
“  Having  then  prepared  an  oblong  glafs  body, 
"  or  fublimer,  by  coating  it  well  with  fire-lute’ 
“  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  glafs,  and  work- 
“  ing  a  proper  rim  of  the  fame  round  it,  by 
“  which  it  may  be  hung  in  the  furnace  in  fuch 
“  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it  may  be  expofed 
“  to  the  fire,  fix  it  in  a  proper  furnace;  and 
“  the  powdered  mafs  be  put  into  it,  fo  as' 

“  to  nearly  fill  the  part  that  is  within  the  fur¬ 
nace,  a  piece  of  broken  tile  being  laid  over 
“  the  mouth  of  the  glafs.  Sublime  then  the 
contents  with  as  ftrong  a  heat  as  may  be 

'  '  “  ufed 
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€i  ufed  without  blowing  the  fumes  of  the  ver- 
4C  milion  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fublimer* 
“  When  the  fublimation  is  over,  which  may 
“  be  perceived  by  the  abatement  of  the  heat 
“  towards  the  top  of  the  body,  difcontinue 
4C  the  fire;  and,  after  the  body  is  cold,  take 
w  it  out  of  the  furnace  and  break  it;  colled: 
u  then  together  all  the  parts  of  the  fubhmed 
“  cake,  feparating  carefully  from  them  any 
cc  drofs  that  may  have  been  left  at  the  bottom 
“  of  the  body,  as  alfo  any  lighter  fubftance 
“  that  may  have  formed  in  the  neck,  and  ap- 
cc  pears  to  be  diflimilar  to  the  reft.  Levigate 
“  the  more  perfed  part;  and,  when  reduced 
<c  to  a  fine  powder,  it  will  be  vermilion  pro- 
<c  per  for  ufe;  but  on  the  perfednefs  of  the 
<c  levigation  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
u  brightnefs  and  goodnefs  of  the  vermilion* 
“  In  order  therefore  to  perform  this,  it  is  ne- 
44  ceffary  that  two  or  three  mills  of  different 
44  clofenefs  fhould  be  employed,  and  the  laft 
u  fhould  be  of  fteel,  and  fet  as  finely  as  poffible 
w  according  to  what  has  been  before  men- 
tioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  apparatus  for 
“  making  vermilion,  Sedion  II.” 

Where  great  quantities  of  vermilion  are 
manufadured,  it  is  a  pradice,  for  the  fake  of 
cheapneis,  and  to  fave  the  labour  of  coating, 
with  fo  much  care,  glafs  fublimers  with  lute, 
to  have  earthen  ones  made  of  the  fame  fort  of 
clay  as  that  employed  for  long  necks.  When 
this  is  done,  thefe  fublimers  fhould  be  of  a 
fpheroidal  figure,  and  about  an  inch  lefs  in 

their 
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their  lead  diameter  than  the  ring  of  the  fur- 
nace  in  which  they  are  to  be  hung;  they  muft 
alfo  have  a  rim  worked  at  about  two-thirds  of 
this  height,  of  the  fame  matter  they  are  made 
of,  by  which  they  may  hang  in  the  iron  ring, 
as  the  glafs  fublimers,  by  means  of  the  rim  of 
lute.  It  is  much  the  beft  way,  however,  to 
give  them  a  coat  of  good  common  loam,  fand, 
and  horfe  dung.  Indeed,  except  for  the  fake 
of  ciiriofity,  or  where  none  that  is  genuine 
and  good  can  be  otherwife  procured,  it  is 
never  worth  while  to  go  through  the  procefs 
for  making  vermilion  where  great  quantities 
are  not  to  be  prepared  ;  for  it  is  both  trouble- 
iome,  expenfive,  and  very  precarious  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  to  make 
fmall  quantities. 

The  perfection  of  vermilion  is  to  be  of  a 
very  bright  colour,  and  of  a  great  degree  of 
finenefs,  and  that  is  mod  edeemed  which 
mod  inclines  to  a  crimfon  hue.  Thefe  appear¬ 
ances,  befides  the  rendering  it  more  advanta¬ 
geous  for  the  purpofesto  which  it  is  employed 
in  painting,  are  the  readied:  proofs  of  its  being 
unfophidicate. 

Vermilion,  when  pure,  will  dand  very  well, 
whatever  vehicle  it  be  ufed  with,  and  may 
therefore  be  depended  upon  for  carnations,  or 
the  niced  purpofes. 

It  is  very  ufual,  I  might  almod  fay  general, 
for  dealers  to  fophifticate  vermilion  with  red 
lead,  which  renders  it  very  liable  to  change, 
and  lofe  its  brightnefs,  as  the  red  lead  is  apt  to 

turn 
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turn  black,  whether  ufed  with  oil  or  water* 
This  adulteration,  when  made  in  a  greater 
degree,  may  be  perceived  by  the  difference  in 
colour  betwixt  the  fophifticated  and  pure.  For 
the  red  lead  being  confiderahly  more  of  the 
orange  hue  than  the  vermilion,  renders  it  lefs 
crimfon  :  but  to  deled:  with  certainty  the  fraud 
of  mixing  red  lead  with  the  vermilion,  both 
with  refped  to  the  general  fad  and  the  pro¬ 
portion,  the  following  means  may  be  ufed. 

44  Take  a  fmall,  but  known  quantity  of  the 
44  vermilion  fufpeded  to  be  adulterated,  and 
44  put  it  into  a  crucible,  having  firft  mixed 
44  with  it  about  the  fame  quantity,  in  bulk,  of 
44  charcoal  duff ;  put  the  crucible  into  a  com- 
44  mon  fire,  having  firft  covered  it  with  a  Idler 
84  crucible  inverted  into  it,  and  give  a  heat 
u  fufficient  to  fofe  lead;  when  the  crucible* 
84  being  taken  out  of  the  fire,  ftiould  be  well 
84  fhaken,  by  ftriking  it  againft  the  ground* 
44  If  the  fufpeded  adulteration  has  been  prac- 
44  tifed,  the  lead  will  be  found  reduced  to  its 
54  metalline  ftate  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible* 
44  and  being  weighed  and  compared  with  the 
84  quantity  of  cinnabar  that  was  put  into  the 
84  crucible,  the  proportion  of  the  adulteration 
44  may  be  thence  certainly  known ;  but  if  no 
44  lead  be  found  in  the  crucible,  it  may  be 
44  fafely  inferred  that  no  red  lead  had  been 
84  commixt  with  the  vermilion/’ 

It  is  very  neceffary  that  vermilion  fhould 
be  extremely  well  levigated,  as  it  both  contri¬ 
butes  to  its  brightnefs  and  Spending  further  in 

the 
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the  work;  and  this  can  fcarcely  be  effectuated 
by  mills  without  the  fnbfequent  ufe  of  the  mul- 
lar  and  ftone,  though  it  has  been  ufual  for 
preparers  to  pais  it  off  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mill ;  but  whoever  would  have  vermilion  in 
perfection,  efpecially  for  painting  carnations  or 
mixing  with  white,  fhould  improve  its  finenefs 
by  waiuhing  over. 

Of  native  cinnabar . 

Native  cinnabar  is  a  pigment  com¬ 
pounded  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  differs  in  nothing  from  vermilion  but  in 
the  manner  of  its  production,  and  the  being 
fometimes  of  a  more  crimfon  colour.  Some 
perfons  of  intelligence  have,  however,  doubted 
whether  there  be  any  native  cinnabar  fuffici- 
ently  bright  and  clear  for  the  ufes  of  painting, 
and  confequently  whether  all  that  is  brought 
hither  from  the  Eaft,  or  laid  to  be  fo,  be  not 
factitious ;  there  being  none  found  in  the 
European  mines  which  can  give  reafon  to 
think  otherwife.  Native  cinnabar  is  found  na¬ 
turally  formed  in  the  earth,  though  feldom,  fet- 
ting  afide  the  doubt  here  mentioned,  fo  pure  as 
to  be  fit  for  the  ufes  of  painting,  at  leaff  with¬ 
out  being  purified  by  fublimation  ;  which  ope¬ 
ration,  being  probably  not  well  known  to  thofe 
who  have  any  concern  in  the  finding  it,  has 
not  been  hitherto  praCtifed,  as  far  as  appears. 
On  this  account  native  cinnabar  has  as  yet 
been  fcarce  and  dear  *  a  great  part  of  what  has 
1  n  '  beem 
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been  fold  as  fuch,  having  certainly  been  facti¬ 
tious  ;  but  the  crimfon  colour  of  fome  quan¬ 
tities  and  the  miftaken  notion  that  it  would 
ftand  better  than  vermilion,  becaufe  it  was  a 
natural  production,  have  made  it  to  be  coveted 
by  painters  who  are  curious  in  colours.  It  is, 
however,  never  worth  their  while  to  be  felici¬ 
tous  about  it,  as  it  never  excels  the  beft  ver¬ 
milion  in  brightnefs,  and  as  that  may  be  like- 
i  wife  rendered  equally  crimfon,  if  the  proportion 
:  of  fulphur  be  made  only  as  one  to  fix  or  feven 
|  of  the  quickfilver.  Moreover,  if  there  really 
I  were  any  fuperiority,  with  regard  to  ftanding  of 
i  the  native  cinnabar  to  the  other,  there  never 
::  could  be  any  certainty  of  having  it  genuine. 

When  native  cinnabar  is  ufed  as  a  colour, 
there  is  no  other  preparation  neceffary  than  a 
careful  levigation,  which  may  be  beft  per¬ 
formed  with  water  on  the  ftone  ;  but  whoever 
would  have  it  in  the  moft  perfeCt  ftate,  muft 
fuperadd  walking  over  to  the  grinding.  It  has 
been  ufual  to  walh  this  colour,  as  well  as  ver¬ 
milion,  in  urine,  juice  of  lemon,  and  other 
fluid  fubftances ;  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  al¬ 
teration  to  be  made  in  it  by  any  fuch  means, 
if  it  be  pure,  for  the  realon  before  given  with 
refpeCt  to  vermilion. 

Of  red  lead ,  or  minium . 

Red  lead  is  lead  calcined,  till  it  acquire  a 
proper  degree  of  colour,  by  expo  ling  it  with, 
a  large  furface  to  the  lire. 
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The  bright  orange  colour  of  red  lead  might 
render  it  valuable  in  painting,  if  it  would  ftand 
with  certainty  in  either  oil  or  water ;  but  it  is 
fo  fubjed  to  turn  black  when  ufed  with  oil, 
and  even  fometimes  when  with  water,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  trufted  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  any  other  colours  where  the  {land¬ 
ing  well  is  of  confequence  ;  except  in  hard 
varnifhes,  indeed,  which,  locking  up  the  pig¬ 
ments  from  the  air  and  moifture,  renders  their 
colour  durable  in  almoft  all  inflances.  For  this 
reafon  red  lead  is  feldom  now  employed  in  oil, 
nor  very  frequently  in  water,  but  for  very 
grofs  purpofes,  or  to  make  a  ground  for  ver¬ 
milion,  which  being  flightly  fpread  upon  it, 
will  go  much  farther  than  on  any  other  ground. 
But  even  this  is  not  advifable  where  it  is  de¬ 
fined  the  colour  fhould  Hand  for  a  long  time. 

The  goodnefs  of  red  lead  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  brightnefs  of  its  colour ;  for 
whatever  it  is  adulterated  with,  will  of  courfe 
diminifh  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  not  fo 
liable  to  be  fophiflicated  as  white  lead,  ver¬ 
milion,  and  fome  other  pigments.  The 
adulteration,  however,  where  any  is  fufpeft- 
ed,  may  be  eafily  detected  by  the  following 
means. 

“  Put  an  ounce  of  vrhat  is  fufpe&ed  into  a 
u  crucible,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  charcoal 
u  duft,  mixing  them  well  together.  Place 
“  the  crucible  in  a  common  fire  fufficiently 
<c  hot  to  melt  lead,  covering  it  with  another 
“  fmaller  crucible  inverted  into  it.  Continue 
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'  u  it  in  the  fire  for  fome  time,  and  then  take 
it  out,  and  ftrike  it  againft  the  ground* 

'  u  The  red  lead  will  then  be  reduced  to  its  me- 
|  €C  tallic  ftate,  and  being  poured  out  and  freed 
u  from  the  charcoal  duft,  may  be  weighed 
u  when  cold,  and  will  fhew  by  its  deficience 
M  the  proportion  of  adulterating  matter.55 

I 

Offcarlet  ochre . 

■ 

I  «. 

Scarlet  ochr^  is  the  ochrous  earth,  of 
i  rather  iron,  which  is  the  bafis  of  green  vitriol, 

I:  feparated  from  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  by  cal- 
;i  cination.  It  is  of  a  broken  orange  fcarlet  co¬ 
ll  lour ;  but  for  its  great  certainty  of  handing, 
ij  in  which  it  equals  any  of  the  native  ochres,  and 
its  extreme  great  ftrength  and  warmth  either 
as  a  ground  or  in  the  fhades  of  carnations,  it 
is  neverthelefs  very  valuable*  It  may  be  ufed 
as  a  colour  in  any  kind  of  painting  (but  in 
enamel  it  turns  to  a  tranfparent  yellow  like 
brown  pink,  if  the  flux  be  ftrong)  and  is  eafily 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

“  Take  of  green  vitriol  or  copperas  any 
“  quantity,  and  being  put  into  a  crucible,  of 
<c  which  it  will  fill  two  thirds  ;  fet  it  on  a 
46  common  fire  to  boil  (taking  care  that  it  do 
“  not  boil  over)  till  the  matter  be  nearly 
“  dry,  when  it  will  be  greatly  diminiihed 
a  in  quantity.  Fill  then  the  crucible  to  the 
“  fame  height  again,  and  repeat  the  boiling 
u  and  replenifhing,  till  the  crucible  be  filled 
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u  with  dry  matter.  Take  it  then  from  this 
u  fire  and  put  it  into  the  wind-furnace  ;  or,  if 
u  the  quantity  be  fmall,  it  may  be  continued 
u  in  the  fame  fire,  the  coals  being  heaped  up 
u  round  it.  Let  the  contents  be  calcined 
u  there  till  they  become  of  a  red  colour  when 
44  cold,  which  muff  be  examined  by  taking 
a  little  of  the  matter  out  of  the  middle,  and 
“  fuffering  it  to  cool  ;  for  fo  long  as  it  re- 
u  mains  hot  the  red  colour  will  not  appear, 
u  though  it  be  fufficiently  calcined.  When 
“  duly  calcined,  take  the  ochre  out  of  the  cru- 
u  cible  while  hot,  and  put  it  into  water,  in 
u  which  the  parts  of  the  broken  crucible  may 
44  be  foaked  likewife,  to  obtain  more  eafily 
44  what  fhall  adhere  to  them,  and  ftir  the 
u  ochre  well  about  in  the  water,  that  all  the 
“  remaining  vitriol  may  be  melted  out  of  it* 
44  Let  it  then  fettle,  and  when  the  water  ap- 
44  pears  clear,  pour  it  off  and  add  a  frefh 
44  quantity,  taking  out  all  the  broken  pieces 
44  of  the  crucible,  and  proceed  as  before, 
44  repeating  feveral  times  this  treatment  with 
u  frefh  quantities  of  water.  Then  purify  the 
u  ochre  from  any  remaining  foulnefs  by  wafh- 
44  ing  over  ;  and,  having  brought  it  to  a  proper 
44  ftate  of  drynefs,  by  draining  off  the  fluid 
44  by  a  filter,  in  which  the  paper  inuft  be 
44  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  lay  it  to  dry  on 
44  boards.’’ 
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Common  Indian  red \ 

Tine  common  Indian  red  meant  here 
i  is  of  an  hue  verging  to  the  fcarlet ;  but  the  true 
I  Indian  red  (of  which  I  {hall  fpeak  below)  is 
|  greatly  inclining  to  the  purple,  among  which 
colours  it  may  be  well  claffed. 

This  common  kind  has  been  introduced  as  a 
counterfeit  or  fubftitute  for  the  real  kind 
<;  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  and  has,  by  its 
cheap nefs  and  ferving  equally  well  for  common 
'i  purpofes,  prevented  that  from  being  brought 
i  over  for  a  long  time.  So  that  the  true  teint  of 
S  the  original  kind,  being  in  fome  meafure  for- 
|  gotten,  this  has  been  gradually  made  to  vary 
from  it,  till  it  is  in  fa  <ft  a  quite  different  colour. 

|  But  though  the  common  Indi  an  red  will  not  an- 
j  fwer  the  ends  of  the  true  kind,  it  is  yet  a  very 
ufeful  colour  for  many  other  purpofes  ;  and  is 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  {landing,  and 
|  warm,  though  not  bright  colour,  much  ufed 
as  well  in  finer  as  coarfer  paintings  in  oil.  As 
it  is  made  of  the  caput  mortuim  of  vitriol 
after  the  diftillation  of  aqua  forth  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  is  afforded  at  a  very  moderate  price*, 
and  may  be  thus  managed. 

“  Take  of  the  caput  mortuum ,  or  ochre  left 
u  in  the  iron  pots  after  the  diftillation  of  aqua 
• c  forth  from  nitre  and  vitriol,  two  parts,  and  of 
u  the  caput  mortuum  or  colcothar  left  in  the  long 
u  necks  after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of  vitriol, 

^  one  part ;  break  the  lumps  found  among 
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them,  and  put  them  into  tubs  with  a  good 
quantity  of  water,  and  having  let  them 
“  hand  for  a  day  or  two,  frequently  ftirring 
“  them  well  about,  lade  off  as  much  water  as 
can  be  got  clear  from  them,  and  add  a  frefh 
quantity,  repeating  the  fame  treatment  till 
“  all  the  falts  be  washed  out,  and  the  water 
tc  come  off  nearly  infipid.  The  red  powder 
cc  which  remains  muff  then  be  wafhed  over, 
“  and,  being  freed  from  the  water,  laid  out  to 
dry. 

“  When  this  is  defigned  for  nicer  purpofes, 
it  fhould  be  wafhed  over  again  in  batons  ; 
the  grofs  manner  of  lading  it  out  of  one 
tub  into  another  not  fitting  it  always  com¬ 
pletely  to  fuch  ends,” 

As  it  is  now  difficult  to  procure  the  caput 
mortuum  left  after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of  vitriol 
from  green  vitriol,  the  oil  of  vitriol  being 
now  for  the  moft  part  made  from  fulphur,  the 
refid  uum  of  the  diftillation  of  aqua  forth  when 
made  with  green  vitriol  may  be  ufed  alone  5 
but  in  this  cafe  the  matter  fhould  be  firft  cal¬ 
cined  in  the  wind-furnace,  p.  23,  to  give  it  a 
more  purplifh  hue. 
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Of  Venetian  red . 


Venetian  red  is  a  native  red  ochre, rather 
inclining  to  the  fcarlet  than  the  crimfon  hue : 
it  is  not  far  different  from  the  common  Indian, 
red,  but  fouler,  and  may  therefore  be  ealiiy 
prepared  from  mixing  common  red  ochre  with 
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the  colcothar  or  caput  mortuum  taken  out  of 
the  aqua  fort  is  pots,  and  wafhed  over. 

As  it  is  generally  ufed  by  houfe-painters  in 
imitation  of  mahogany,  it  requires  no  other 
preparation  than  to  be  well  ground  with  the 
oil  with  which  it  is  ufed ;  but  when,  as  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  it  is  ufed  in  miniature 
painting,  it  ftiould  be  carefully  wafhed  over, 

\  .  f 

j Spanijh  brown . 

Spanifh  brown,  or  brown  red,  is  a  native 
earth  found  in  the  ftate,  and  of  the  colour  in 
which  it  is  ufed ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  with  the  Venetian  red,  but  fouler.  It  was 
probably  from  its  name  brought  originally 
from  abroad,  and  was  then  mo  ft  likely  of  a 
finer  kind ;  but  what  is  now  ufed  is  the  pro-? 
duce  of  our  own  country,  being  dug  up  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England. 

It  is  ufed  for  grounds  and  primings  for  coarfe 
work  by  houfe-painters,  and  by  colourmenin  the 
preparation  of  the  cloths  for  pi&ures  and  other 
coarfe  work,  but  feldom  in  any  more  delicate 
paintings.  It  therefore  needs  no  other  prepara¬ 
tion  than  freeing  it  well  from  ftones  and  filth. 

Though  if  any,  who  may  be  defirous  to  ufe 
it  for  nicer  purpofes,  want  to  have  it  in  a  more 
perfe£t  ftate,  they  may  make  it  equal  in  finenefs 
and  purity  to  any  other  pigments  whatever, 
by  wafhing  over.  And  if  they  can  render  it 
pfeful  to  them  with  regard  to  the  colour,  they 
|iiay  depend  on  its  Handing  equally  with  any 
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other  pigment  whatever,  being  a  native  ochrous 
earth,  of  which  kind  none  are  ever  known  to 
fail,  whether  they  be  ufed  of  their  natural  teint, 
or  changed  by  calcination. 

Of  calcined ,  or  burnt  terra  di  Sienna . 

The  TERRA  DI  SIENNA  is  a  native  ochre 
brought  hither  from  Italy  in  a  ftate  in  which 
it  is  naturally  found.  It  is  yellow  originally, 
(of  its  qualities  in  which  ftate  we  fhall  treat 
in  its  proper  place  below)  but  when  mode¬ 
rately  calcined  it  becomes  an  orange  red, 
though  not  very  bright.  Being,  however, 
femi-tranfparent  in  oil,  it  is  of  great  ufe  where 
a  ftrong  brown  red  ftiade  is  wanted,  as  in  the 
face  in  portrait  painting,  and  on  many  other 
occafions. 

The  calcination  may  be  performed  by  put- 
Ing  lumps  of  it,  either  in  a  crucible,  or  naked 
in  a  common  fire,  and  continuing  it  there  till 
the  colour  be  changed  from  yellow  to  red  in 
the  proportion  wanted ;  after  which  it  mult 
be  well  levigated  and  wa fired  over. 

It  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed  but  in  oil  painting, 
having  no  advantage  for  other  purpofes  over 
pigments  much  more  eafily  obtained. 

Terra  di  Sienna  admits  of  no  adulteration, 
If  it  be  had  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  naturally 
found,  which  is  that  of  hard  lumps.  It  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  other  ochrous  earths  by 
Its  femi-tranfparency. 
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With  refpeCt  to  the  goodnefs  of  terra  di 
Sienna ,  we  have  but  one  kind  brought  here, 
all  difference  therefore  of  one  parcel  from 
another  muff  lie  in  their  being  more  or  lefs 
pure. 

Of  carmine. 

Carmine  is  a  bright  crimfon  colour,  and 
is  formed  of  the  tinging  fubftance  of  cochineal 
brigh  tened  with  aqua  forth ,  by  a  procefs  fimilar 
to  that  ufed  for  dying  fcarlet  in  grain.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  in  painting  as  well  in  water  as 
varnifh,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
{landing  well ;  but  it  will  not  mix  with  oil 
fo  as  to  have  the  due  effect  in  that  kind  of 
painting. 

The  preparation  of  this  colour  in  perfection, 
is  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe  who  prepare  it.  The 
greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed  here  is  brought 
from  France ;  what  is  made  in  England  not 
{landing  well  in  general,  but  being  apt  to  turn 
purple  on  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  white,  or 
even  with  the  fvveat  of  the  hands  or  face. 
Mr.  Godfrey,  the  chymift,  is  neverthelefs  pof- 
leffed  of  a  method  of  preparing  it  entirely  free 
from  this  defedt;  and  I  have  feen  fome  parcels 
made  by  him  which  were  equal  to  the  beft 
French  I  ever  faw.  The  fuperiority  of  the 
French  carmine,  as  well  as  of  the  fcarlet  dye,  has 
been  attributed  to  fome  qualities  in  the  air  and 
water  of  France  ;  but  nothing  is  more  abfurd  ' 
than  this  fuppofition,  as  the  air  has  very  little 
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concern  in  the  produdion  of  carmine  ;  and 
the  qualities  of  the  water,  if  different,  might  be 
artificially'  changed.  But  the  difference  itfelf 
betwixt  the  Englifh  and  French  carmine, 
which  does  not  lie  in  the  beauty  of  the  co¬ 
lour,  but  in  its  durablenefs  and  fixt  nature, 
clearly  evinced  a  diverfity  in  the  preparation  ; 
and  Mr.  Godfrey’s  fuccefs  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  but  that  the  carmine  may  be  equally 
well  made  in  this  country,  when  we  are  tho¬ 
roughly  matters  of  the  art.  The  extenfion  of 
this  art  would  be  a  conftderable  faving  to  the 
public,  as  at  prefent  we  buy  of  France  the  far 
greateft  part  of  what  is  confumed  ;  which  is 
more  than  can  be  eafily  imagined,  till  we  re¬ 
coiled  how  frequent  the  ufe  of  red  is  grown 
among  the  Engiifli  ladies ;  and  that  this  is  al- 
moft  the  only  fubftance  ufed  in  this  country  as 
a  red  paint  for  living  faces. 

The  compilers  of  the  new  French  Cyclo-* 
pedia  have  given  two  or  three  old  recipes  for 
the  preparation  of  this  colour ;  and  afterwards 
recommended  another,  as  preferable  to  them, 
taken  from  Kunckel ;  which,  on  examination, 
is  only  a  procefs  for  making  bad  lake  of  fcar^ 
let  rags.  But  rather  than  to  infert  fuch  imper¬ 
fect  inftrudions  for  the  making  an  article  of 
great  confequence,  as  may  delude  thofe  who 
are  earneft  in  their  purfuit  of  this  art  into  a 
frindefs  expence  of  time  and  money,  or  to 
reveal  fome  information  which  I  owe  to  the 
confidence  of  a  friend,  to  his  difadvantage, 
l  choofe  to  be  filent  on  this  particular,  till  I  can 
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obtain  a  fatisfadory  recipe  by  means  which 
leave  me  at  liberty  to  publifh  it  without  breach 
of  honour. 


Lake  is  a  white  earthy  body,  as  cuttle- 
fifh-bone,  the  bafis  of  alum  or  chalk,  tinged 
with  fome  crimfon  vegetable  dye,  fuch  as  is 
obtained  from  cochineal  or  Brafil  wood  dif- 
folved  or  taken  up  by  means  of  fome  alkaline 
fait,  and  precipitated  on  the  earth  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fome  acid. 

Lake  is  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  painting  (except 
enamel)  but  particularly  in  oil,  where  it  dap- 
plies  the  place  of  carmine,  which  does  not  at 
all  agree  with  that  vehicle.  It  is  valuable 
both  for  its  brightnefs  and  crimfon  teint, 
which  makes  it  ufeful  for  carnations  to  the  por¬ 
trait  painters  ;  for  ikies  to  the  landfcape,  or  fhip 
painters  ;  and  for  flowers  to  thofe  who  paint 
dill  life.  Its  tranfparency  in  oil  renders  it  alfo 
of  great  fervice  in  glazing,  as  it  is  called,  over 
vermilion ;  and  in  painting  fcarlet  draperies, 
and  the  red  parts  of  the  lips;  and  its  acquiring 
a  dark  hue  by  this  tranfparency,  when  ufed 
without  the  addition  of  any  opake  pigment, 
gives  it  an  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  fhades 
of  red  draperies  or  other  fimilar  cafes.  Not* 
withftanding  thefe  meritorious  qualities,  lake 
is  not  at  prefent  univerfally  approved ;  nor 
without  reafon :  for  there  is  a  defed  which 
0}akes  it  to  be  frequently  rejeded  where  its  ufe 
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can  be  avoided.  This  defect  is  the  uncertainty 
of  its  handing,  when  prepared  in  that  manner 
which  moll  conduces  to  its  perfection  in  other 
refpedts,  For  though  fome  parcels  will  hold 
then*  colour  entirely  well,  yet  others  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  far  as  art  can  affure  it,  will 
hym  adegiee  that  makes  the  ufe  of  it  deftruCtive 
to  any  painting;  and  if  this  defeCt  be  effectually 
remedied,  as  it  may  be  by  fecuring  the  tinging 
particles  by  gums  from  all  attacks  of  the^air, 
yet  that  is  generally  at  the  expence  of  the 
brightnefs  and  tranfparency ;  the  earth,  which 
is  the  bafis  of  the  pigment,  being  locked  up 
by  tne  gums,  and  rendered  incapable  of  being 
combined  intimately  with,  or  imbibing  the  oil 
Befides  the  perfections  of  lake,  which  it  may 
have  in  common  with  other  colours,  there  is  yet 
another  that  relates  only  to  itfelf.  This  is  the 
inclining  to  the  fcarlet  hue,  which  makes  it  more 
valuable  for  almoft  all  the  purpofes  which  it  is 
applied  to,  and  where  this  quality  joined  to  the 
others  happens  to  he  found  in  it, there  isfcarcely 
uny  limits  to  be  fet  to  its  value  with  eminent 
painters  of  any  kind,  as  was  fhewn  in  the  in- 
itance  ot  a  parcel  made  by  an  unknown  perfon, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ana  vended  by  one  Stocks,  then  a  colourman 
in  Newgate-ftreet,  which  was  afterwards  fold 
by  fome  of  thofe  who  purchafed  it  of  him  at 
two  guineas  an  ounce. 

Lake  was  moft  probably  made  from  the 
colour  round  in  the  grains  of  the  ftick-lac, 
from  whence  it  Teems  to  have  taken  its  name* 

But 
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But  it  may  be  made  from  a  great  variety  of 
iubftances  which  afford  a  crimfcn  tinge,  though 
at  prefent  it  is  feldom  prepared  from  any  other 
than  cochineal,  fcarlet  rags,  and  Brafil  wood. 

The  beft  or  what  is  commonly  fold  is  made 
fiom  the  colour  extracted  from  fcarlet  rags, 
and  depofited  on  the  cuttle-bone,  which  may 
be  done  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  a  pound  of  the  beft  pearl-afhes, 
“  and,  having  diffolved  them  in  two  quarts 
44  of  water,  purify  them  by  filtering  through 
paper  5  add  then  to  this  folution  two  more 
44  quarts  of  water,  and  having  put  in  a  pound 
of  fcarlet  fhreds  procured  of  the  tailors, 
u  (for  they  muft  be  entirely  clean)  boil  them 
l  U  pewter  boiler,  defcribed  p.  2  y,  till  the 

I  fhreds  appear  to  have  wholly  left  their  fcar- 
46  let  colour.  Take  them  out  of  the  folution 
and  prefs  them  well,  dipping  them  after  in 
I  44  water  and  preffing  them  again,  that  all  the 
!  “  fiuid  ^ey  have  imbibed  may  be  got  from 
!  44  them,  in  order  to  be  put  back  to  the  reft* 
Take  then  another  pound  of  the  fcarlet 
fhreds,  and  repeat  the  like  treatment  of  them 
m  the  fame  folution,  as  alfo  a  third  and 
44  fourth  pound.  While  this  is  doing,  diffolve  a 
pound  and  half  of  cuttle-fifh-bone  in  a  pound 
44  of  ftrong  aquafortis  in  a  glafs  receiver ;  add¬ 
ing  more  of  the  bone,  if  it  appear  to  pro- 
duce  any  ebullition  in  the  aqua  fortis ,  and 
"  having  ftrained  off  this  folution  through  flan¬ 
nel,  pour  it  into  the  other  by  degrees,  ob- 
ferving  whether  it  produce  any  effervefcence 
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a  on  putting  in  the  laft  quantity;  which  if  it 
u  do  in  any  great  degree,  more  of  the  cuttle- 
«  fifh-bone  muft  be  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis> 
u  and  the  folution  very  gradually  added  till  no 
44  ebullition  appear  to  be  raifed  by  it  in  the 
a  mixture.  If  this  be  properly  managed,  the 
fluid  will  foon  become  clear  and  colourlefs, 
a  and  the  tinging  particles  extracted  from  the 
44  fhreds,  together  with  the  cuttle-fifh-bone* 
u  will  fubfide  to  the  bottom  and  form  a  crim- 
u  fon  fediment,  which  is  the  lake.  1  he  wa- 
«  ter  muft  then  be  poured  off;  and  two  gal- 
u  Ions  of  hard  fpring  water  muft  be  put  to 
u  the  lake,  and  well  ftirred  about  to  mix 
«  them.  This  being  likewife  poured  off, 
46  after  the  lake  is  again  fettled  to  the 
tC  bottom,  muft  be  replaced  by  another  two 
a  gallons  ;  and  the  fame  method  muft  be  re- 
44  peated  four  or  five  times  ;  but  if  hard  water 
44  cannot  be  procured,  or  the  lake  appear  too 
<c  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum  fhould  be 
44  added  to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it 
44  be  ufed.  '  When  the  lake  is  thus  fufficiently 
44  freed  from  the  falts,  it  muft  have  the  water 
44  drained  from  it  in  a  filter  covered  with  a 
44  linen  cloth,  which  has  been  fo  worn  as  to 
44  have  no  knap  or  down  remaining  on  its  fur- 
44  face.  After  the  lake  has  been  drained  to  a 
44  proper  drynefs,  it  muft  be  dropped  on  clean 
44  boards,  by  means  of  a  proper  funnel, 
44  through  which  the  drops  being  fuffered  to 
44  pafs,  and  reft  on  the  board  at  proper  dift- 

44  ances,  they  will  become  fmall  cones  or  pyra- 

t  44  rnids; 
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“  mids ;  in  which  form  the  lake  mu  ft  be 

“  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  then 
“  completed.” 

If  the  lake  thus  prepared  be  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  be  defired,  the  proportion  of 
fcarlet  fhreds  may  be  diminilhed;  or,  if 
it  be  wanted  yet  deeper,  they  may  be  in- 

. This  lake,  when  the  procefs  fucceeds  well, 
will  be  very  bright,  and  will  ftand  equally  to 
any  whatever ;  but  it  is  not  fo  tranfparent  and 

nt  for  glazing  as  that  where  earth  of  alum  is 
the  bafis. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cochineal  in  the 
following  manner. 

“  Take  two  ounces  of  cochineal,  and  boil 
“  it  gently  in  a  quart  of  clean  water.  Filter 
“  the  folution  through  paper,  and  then  add  to 
‘‘  it  two  ounce's  of  pearl-afhes  diffolved  in  half 
“  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  then  filtered  alfo 
'  thiough  paper.  Make  then  a  folution  of 
cuttle-filh-bone,  as  in  the  above  procefs : 

“  and  to  a  pint  of  it  add  two  ounces  of  alym 
(t  ^Ijlolved  inchalf  a  pint  of  water.  Put  this 
“  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the  cochineal 
<t  and  pearl-afhes,  as  long  as  any  ebullition 
appear  to  arife ;  and  proceed  as  to  the  reft 

“  according  to  the  directions  of  the  above  pro- 
“  cefs.”  r 

This  lake  will  be  very  fine,  if  luckily  ma- 

naged,  and  will  ftand  extremely  well ;  it  will 

alfo  be  very  fcarlet  if  the  cochineal  and  an- 
aato  be  good, 

Pre- 
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Preparation  of  beautiful  lake  from  Brafil  wood 

“  Take  of  Brafil  wood  (not  coloured  in 
«  the  grinding  by  the  addition  of  pearl-afhes) 
“  three  pounds,  and  boil  it  an  hour  in  a  fo- 
“  lution  of  three  pounds  of  common  fait  and 
“  three  gallons  of  water,  and  then  filter  the 
“  fluid  through  paper  while  hot ;  prepare 
“  then  a  folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in 
“  three  gallons  of  water,  which  add  to  the 
“  filtered  folution  of  common  fait  tinged  with 
“  the  colour.  Make  alfo  a  folution  of  three 
“  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-allies  in  a  gallon 
“  and  a  half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filter- 
“  ing  ;  put  this  to  the  other  gradually,  till  the 
“  whole  of  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitat- 
“  ed,  and  leave  the  fluid  clear  and  colourlefs ; 
“  but  if  any  appearance  of  purple  be  feen, 
“  add  a  frelh  quantity  of  the  folution  of  alum 
“  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced. 
“  The  proportion  of  alum  muft,  however,  in 
“  this  cafe  be  nicely  adjufted ;  for  a  final! 
“  excefs  will  caufe  part  of  the  tinging  matter 
“  to  be  diflolved  again,  which  will  appear 
“  by  the  fluid’s  being  coloured  ;  and  in  luch 
“  cafe,  a  balance  mult  again  be  made  by 
“  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  folu- 
“  tion  of  pearl-afhes.  When  the  fluid  is 
“  thus  rendered  clear  of  colour,  and  the  iedi- 
“  ment,  being  fubfided,  appears  of  a  crim- 

“  fon  teint  tending  to  icarlet,  the  directions 
T  “  in 
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44  in  the  firft  procefs  muft  be  followed  in  every 
u  point. 

This  lake  cannot  be  confided  in  for  either 
painting  in  oil  or  water;  but  in  varnifh,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe,  where  it  i$  defended 
j  from  air,  it  is  fuperior  to  any  other  whatever, 
on  account  of  its  great  brightnefs  and  tra.nf- 
parency. 

It  may  be  rendered  fafe,  however,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  handing,  if  half  a  pound  of  feed-lac 
be  added  to  the  folution  of  pearl-afhes,  and 
diffolved  in  it  before  its  purification  by  the  fil¬ 
ter;  but,  in  this  cafe,  two  pounds  of  the  wood, 
and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  common 
fait  and  water,  muft  be  ufed  in  the  coloured 
folution.  This  will  produce  a  lake  that  will 
{land  well  in  either  oil  or  water,  and  will 
fometimes  be  extremely  beautiful,  but  it  is 
not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed- 
lac. 

The  lake  with  Brafil  wood  may  be  made 
alfo  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
annatto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood,  which 
will  render  it  much"  more  fcarlet  where 
it  is  fo  wanted.  But  the  annatto  muft  be 
diffolved  in  the  folution  of  pearl-afhes  ;  and 
not  in  that  of  the  common  fait  along  with 
wood. 

The  goodnefs  of  lake  cannot  be  pofitively 
known  but  by  the  actual  trial  of  it,  which, 
with  refped:  to  its  {landing,  requires  fome 
time  ;  but  its  other  qualities  may  be  more  eafily 
judged  of. 

Vol.  L  F  f  With 
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V-  ith  refpedf  to  the  brightnefs,  its  merit 
may  be  eafily  proved  by  grinding  a  little  of  it 
on  a  palette  or  ftone,  with  white  lead  and  oil ; 
where  it  may  either  be  judged  of  by  the  me¬ 
mory  of  thofe  who  are  very  converfant  in  the 
life  of  it,  or  by  comparing  it  with  a  fample  of 
any  other.  In  relation  to  the  tranfparency,  it 
is  alfo  eafy  to  judge  of  it,  by  grinding  a  little 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  oil  only,  where  a 
muddinefs  will  be  perceived,  if  the  lake  be  in 
the  leak  opake;  or  a  little  of  it  may  be  put  in 
this  (late,  on  the  glais  of  a  window7,  where  its 
thicknefs  or  clearnefs  will  of  courfe  be  apparent 
to  the  minuteft  degree.  This  indeed  is  the 
only  method  ufed  in  general  by  colourmen  for 
deciding  on  all  the  qualities  of  lake  ;  but  it  is 
very  inconclufive  with  regard  to  any  but  tranf¬ 
parency.  In  refpedl  to  the  handing  of  lake, 
it  is  much  more  nice  and  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine;  and  indeed  there  can  fcarcely  be  any  cer¬ 
tainty  about  it  but  by  adual  experience.  The 
colourmen  having  put  a  final!  quantity  of  any 
which  they  are  defirou’s  to  try  on  a  window,  in 
the  manner  juft  before  mentioned,  let  it  ftand 
there  for  fome  time  to  fee  if  the  colour  fly. 
Other  perfons  think  they  have  a  more  ex- 
.  peditious  and  certain,  though  lefts  known  me- 
thod,  by  trying  it  with  the  juice  of  lemon; 
which,  ir  the  juice  turn  the  lake  to  an  orange 
cOiOin ,  ox  make  any  other  change  in  it,  gives 
a  proof,  as  they  conclude,  of  the  badnefs,  or  of 
the  contrary,  if  no  alteration  be  -reduced.  But 
neither  of  thefe  methods  are  infallible ;  for  it 

**•  •  *  h 
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is  pra&icable  to  prepare  lake  which  will  under¬ 
go  both  thefe  tefts,  and  yet  not  ftand  well 
when  ufed  in  a  picture ;  though  the  handing 
the  juice  of  lemon  is  fome  prefumption  that 
the  lake  will  hold  its  colour,  and  the  being 
altered  by  it  is  a  pretty  certain  proof  of  the 
contrary. 

There  is  another  defed,  with  refped  to  fome 
purpofes,  which  is  apt  to  be  found  in  lake  5  it 
is  the  fattening  in  oil.  This  can  be  only  known 
by  grinding  fome  of  it  in  the  oil,  and  keeping 
it  the  proper  time  in  bladders.  When,  if  it 
be  found  to  have  this  fault,  it  may  be  deemed 
utterly  unfit  for  the  ufe  of  colourmen.  If,  ne- 
terthelefs,  it  have  no  other  bad  equalities,  it  is 
not  at  all  the  worfe  for  tnis,  with  legard  to 
thofe  who  have  no  occafion  to  keep  colours  in 
bladders,  but  mix  them  as  wanted  on  the  palette. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lake  brought  from. 
China,  which  is  extremely  beautiful ;  but  as  it 
will  not  mix  well  with  either  water  or  oil,  tho’ 
it  diffolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of  wine,  it  is  not 
of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting  hither¬ 
to.  This  lake  has,  by  fome  unaccountable 
blunder,  got  the  name  of  fafflower  among 
thofe  who  paint  in  water,  and  has,  indeed, 
been  fo  called  in  more  than  one  pamphlet 
■^vrUten  on  the  ufe  of  water  colours*  But 
there  is  not  the  leaf!  affinity  betwixt  it  and  the 
real  fafflower,  which  is  the  dried  flowers  of 
the  carthamus  or  baftard  faffron,  and  is  a  well 
known  fubftance,  as  being  a  common  dying 
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Qf  r of e  lake ,  commonly  called  rofe  pink . 

Rose  pink  is  a  lake  like  the  former*  except 
that  the  earth  or  bafis  of  the  pigment  is  prin¬ 
cipally  chalk,  and  the  tinging  fubftances  ex¬ 
tra  ded  from  Brafil  or  Campeachy  (commonly 
called  Peachy)  wood. 

^As  it  never  can  be  expe&ed  to  ftand  when 

uted  with  oil  or  water,  it  is  feldom  employed 

lor  any  purpofes  but  the  coarfe  work  of  houfe- 

painters,  or  for  paper-hangings,  unlefs  fome- 

times  with  varnilh,  where  it  is  fecured  from 

hying,  and,  when  beautiful,  may  be  diftributed. 
for  lake. 

K.oie  pink  may  be  piepared  in  the  follow  inn’ 
manner. 

-*  > 

Take  Brafil  wood  fix  pounds,  or  three 
^  P°unds  of  Biafil  and  three  of  Peachy  wood. 

Boil  them  an  hour  with  three  gallons  of  wa- 
“  ter,  in  which  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  alum 
“  *  diffolved.  Purify  then  the  fluid  by  ftraim 
‘  thi  ough  flannel,  and  put  back  the  wood 
into  the  boiler  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
alum,  and  proceed  as  before ;  repeating 
this  a  third  time.  Mix  then  the  three 
quantities  of  tindure  together,  and  evapo- 
^  rate  them  till  only  two  quarts  of  fluid  re- 
“  main  5  which  evaporation  muft  be  perform¬ 
ed  fir  ft  in  the ;  pewter  boiler,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  balnco  maria ,  defcribed  p.  28. 

^  Piepaie  in  the  mean  time  eight  pounds  of 
chalk  by  walking  over ;  a  pound  of  alum 

“  being 
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u  being  put  into  the  water  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which,  after  the  chalk  is  wafhed,  muft 
be  poured  off,  and  fupplied  by  a  frefh 
quantity,  till  the  chalk  be  freed  from 
the  fait  formed  by  the  alum  ;  after  which 
it  muft  be  dried  to  the  confiftence  of 
*  u  ftiff  clay.  The  chalk  and  tinfture  as 
above  prepared,  muft  be  then  well  mixed 
together  by  grinding,  and  afterwards  laid 
*c  out  to  dry  where  neither  the  fun  nor  cold 


u 


a 


u 


a 


u 


u 


u 


a 


air  can  reach  it 


though  if  it  can  be 


|c  conveniently  done,  a  erentle  heat  may  be 
ufed.”  '  '  ' 


The  goodnefs  of-rofe  pink  lies  chiefly  in  the 
brightnefs  of  the  colour  and  the  finenefs  of  its 
fubftance  ;  which  laft  quality  depends  on  the 
wafhing  well  the  chalk.  The  more  the  hue 
of  rofe  pink  verges  on  the  true  crimfon,  that  is 
j  tp  fay,  the  lefs  purple  it  is,  the  greater  its  value* 


Red  ochre « 

Red  ochre  is  a  native  earth;  but  what 
is  commonly  ufed  is  made  red  by  calcination  ; 
being  yellow  when  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fame  with  the  yellow  ochre  commonly 
ufed.  It  is  chiefly  brought  from  Oxford- 
fhire,  where  it  is  found  in  great  plenty,  and 
burnt  afterwards,  by  thofe  who  prepare  it,  in 
large  ovens.  The  quality  it  has,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  ochres,  of  ftanding  infalli- 

•V/;  ^  ^  *  -  ,D> 

bly,  renders  it  very  ufeful,  as  well  in  the  more 
delicate  as  in  coarler  paintings  in  oil,  notwith- 

V  3  ft and- 
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Handing  it  is  not  bright.  But  in  order  to  its 
being  fit  for  nicer  purpofes,  it  ought  to  be 
walked  over ;  though  for  others,  it  may  be 
ufed  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Ihops. 

The  clieapnefsof  red  ochre  renders  it  fcarcely 
worth  while  to  adulterate  it  ;  but,  either  from, 
fuch  practices,  or  from  the  difference  of  their 
natural  ftate,  fome  parcels  are  greatly  better 
than  others.  '  The  marks  of  goodnefs  are 
brightnefs  of  colour,  and  the  being  of  a  crum¬ 
bly  chalky  texture,  fhewing  no  gritty  roughs 
nefs  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  i  | 

> 

Cl  ass  II.  Of  blue  colours* 

Cl.  ‘  ..  >  A  : ; “j 

Of  ultramarine , 

ULtramarine  is  a  preparation  of  cal¬ 
cined  lapis  lazuli.  It  is,  when  perfedt, 
an  extreme  bright  blue  colour,  with  a  tranf- 
parent  effedl  in  oil,  and  in  fome  degree  in 
water,  and  will  ftand,  when  ufed  in  painting, 
without  the  leaft  hazard  of  flying,  with  what- 
-  ever  vehicle  or  pigment  it  be  mixed.  For 
thefe  reafons,  ultramai*ine  is  of  the  higheft 
value  in  every  kind  of  painting,  being  equally 
ferviceable  in  all,  even  in  enamel ;  and  though 
the  invention  of  Prufiian  blue,  on  account  of 
its  much  lower  price,  has  greatly  leffened  the 
life  of  it,  yet  this  exclufion  of  it  may  be  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  as  an  injury  to  painting  in  general,  as 
the  ikies  of  landfcapes,  and  many  other  parts 
of  modern  pictures,  fhew  the  lois  of  it  by 
their  changing  from  a  warm,  or  clear  blue, 
to  a  faint  greenifh  or  olive  teint. 

There  have  been  a  great  variety  of  methods 
taught  and  praffcifed  for  preparing  the  ultra- 
marine.  The  older  methods  were,  after  a 
calcination  in  a  crucible,  to  mix  a  compofition 
of  pitch,  refin,  Burgundy  pitch,  lbap,  wax, 
and  other  ingredients,  and  to  form  a  pafte  of 
them  with  the  calcined  matter.  This  pafte 
was  then  put  into  water  for  feveral  days,  and 
afterwards  diffblved,  by  fucceffive  quantities  of 
warm  water  poured  on  it,  till  it  let  go  the 
colour  of  the  calcined  lapis  lazuli ,  which  was 
recovered  by  the  fame  means  as  is  directed  for 
the  wafhing  over  colours  in  p.  42,  T  his  me¬ 
thod  however  of  employing  a  variety  of  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  cement  was  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  injurious  to  the  colour,  which  was 
never  perfectly  freed  by  the  warm  water  from 
them  ;  and  for  this  reaion,  the  methods  have 
been  continually  varied  by  thole  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  prepare  this  pigment,  I  (hall  how? 
ever  give  the  beft  of  the  more  modern,  and 
jfubjoin  one  of  older  date,  which  I  believe, 
neverthelefs,  to  be  equally  good,  though  not 
near  fo  troublefome. 

u  Take  the  lapis  lazuli ,  and  break  it  into 
u  very  fmall  pieces,  or  rather  a  grofs  powder. 
u  Put  it  into  a  crucible,  and  cover  it  fecurely, 

to  prevent  the  coals  from  falling  amongft  it, 

F  4  u  Calcine 
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u  Calcine  it  then  with  a  ftrong  fire  fol*  am 
“  hour  if  there  be  any  large  quantity,  or  lefs 
cc  time  in  proportion,  and  quench  it,  when 
<c  taken  out  of  the  fire,  in  vinegar ;  {lining 
“  them  well  together,  and  buffer  it  to  remain 
“  in  that  ftate  for  a  day  or  two.  Pour  off 
<c  then  the  vinegar,  except  what  may  be  ne~ 
“  ceffary  for  moillening  the  calcined  lapis  lazuli 
<c  in  grinding,  which  operation  it  muft  then 
“  undergo,  in  a  mortar  of  flint  or  glafs,  till 
<c  reduced  to  the  greateft  degree  of  finenefs 
“  thofe  means  may  effect.  But,  if  it  appear 
<e  yet  too  hard  to  be  eafily  ground,  give  it  ano- 
“  ther  fhort  calcination,  and  quench  it  a  fecond 
“  time  in  vinegar.  The  vinegar  muft  then 
<c  be  wafhed  off  from  the  powder,  by  the 
<c  putting  it  to  feveral  fucceffive  quantities  of 
cc  clean  water ;  each  of  which  muft  be  pour- 
u  ed  off  when  the  lapis  lazuli  has  been  well 
cc  ftirred  about  in  them,  and  is  again  fettled  to 
cc  the  bottom.  It  muft  then  be  ground  on  a 
“  porphyry  ftone,  with  a  muller,  till  it  be  per- 
“  fe£Hy  impalpable,  and  then  dried;  in  which 
“  ftate  it  is.  duly  prepared  to  mix  with  the 
**  following  cement. — Take  of  Burgundy 
“  pitch,  nine  ounces, — of  white  refill,  and 
“  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces, — of  virgin 
Cc  wax  one  ounce  and  a  half,— and  of  linfeel  oil 
tc  one  ounce  and  a  quarter.  Mix  them  to- 
“  gether  by  melting  in  a  pipkin  over  the  fire  ; 

and  buffer  them  to  boil  till  they  acquire  io 
u  ftiff  a  confiftence  that,  being  dropt  into  wa- 
“  ter  while  of  this  boiling  heat,  they  will  not 
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"f1  fpread  on  the  furface  of  it,  but  form  a 
<c  roundifh  mafs  or  lump.  The  cement  be- 
“  ing  thus  formed,  may  be  poured  out  of  the 
u  pipkin  in  the  water,  and  made  into  cakes 
5C  or  rolls  for  ufe.  Of  this  cement,  take  an 
•c<  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  calcined  lapis 
“  lazuli^  and  melt  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  pip- 
kin  ;  but  not  fo  as  to  render  it  too  fluid. 
<c  Then  add  to  it  the  calcined  matter  by  very 
“  flow  degrees,  ftirring  them  together  with 
an  ivory  fpatula  till  the  whole  appear  per- 
a  fedtly  mixed.  Being  thus  mixed,  heat  the 
compofition  to  a  fomething  greater  degree, 
a  and  caft  it  into  a  large  bafon  full  of  coM 
P  water.  When  it  has  cooled  to  a  confift- 
a  ence  to  bear  fuch  treatment,  knead  it  well 
“  like  the  dough  of  bread,  with  the  hands  rub- 
V  bed  over  with  linfeed  oil,  till  all  the  parts  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  each  other. 
fc  t  hen  make  the  mafs  into  a  cake,  which 
“  may  be  either  kept  till  fome  other  conve- 
u  nient  time  in  cold  water,  or  immediately 
w  proceeded  with  in  the  following  manner. 

Put  the  cake  into  an  earthen  difli  or  bafon ; 
u  the  bottom  of  which  lhould  be  rubbed 
with  linfeed  oil,  and  pour  on  it  water  of 
44  the  warmth  of  blood.  Let  it  hand  a  quar- 
£C  ter  of  an  hovu; ;  and  as  the  water  foftens  the 
u  cake,  it  will  not  loole  the  fmeft  part  of  the 
iC  calcined  matter  ;  which,  on  gently  ftirring 
44  the  water,  but  without  breaking  the  cake 
44  or  feparating  it  into  lefler  parts,  will  be 
“  fufpended  in  the  water ;  and  mull  be  pour- 

u  ed 
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fc  ed  off  with  it  into  another  veffel.  Th« 
a  quantity  of  water  mull  be*  then  renewed, 
“  and  the  fame  operation  repeated  a  fecond  or 
“  third  time  ;  and  as  the  mafs  appears'  flack 
“  in  affording  the  colour,  it  muft  be  moved 
u  and  ftirred,  in  the  manner  of  kneading, 
with  the  ivory  fpatula,  but  not  broken  into 
f6  fragments  or  fmall  parts  ;  and  when  fo 
<c  much  of  the  colour  is  extra&ed  as  to 
render  it  neceffary  for  the  obtaining  more, 
*c  the  heat  of  the  water  muft  be  increafed 
to  the  greateft  degree.  The  quantities  of 
a  the  calcined  matter  (which  is  now  the 
“  ultramarine )  that  were  firft  wafhed  off, 
u  and  appear  of  the  fame  degree  of  deepnefs 
“  and  brightnefs,  may  be  put  together,  and 
u  the  fame  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  degree, 
“  the  laft  wafhings  making  a  third.  The 
tc  water  being  then  poured  off  from  each  of 
“  thefe  parcels,  put  on  a  lixivium  formed  of 
iC  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  or  pearl-afhes, 
u  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and.  filtered 
u  through  paper  after  the  folution  is  cold. 
u  This  lixivium  muft  be  put  on  boiling  hot, 
a  and  the  ultramarine  ftirred  well  about  in  it, 
u  and  then  the  mixture  fet  to  cool.  The 
a  powder  being  fubftded,  the  clear  lixivium 
<c  muft  be  poured  off,  and  clean  water  put  in 
u  its  place,  which  muft  be  repeated  till  the 
u  whole  of  the  halts  of  the  lixivium  are  wafhed 
a  away.  The  ultramarine  muft  afterwards 
“  be  dried,  and  yvill  be  then  duly  prepared 
“  for  ufe.” 
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“  Another  method  of  purifying  the  liltra- 
“  marine  from  the  cement  may  be  ufed,  which 

l  Jr  •  f  4  # 

44  is  the  pricking  the  yolks  of  eggs  with  a  pm, 
44  and  moiftening  the  matter  to  be  purified 
u  with  the  foft  part  that  will  run  *  out,  and 
44  working  them  together  in  a  'glafs  or  flint 
44  mortar  ;  after  which  the  mixture  itiuft  be 
44  put  into  the  lixivium,  and  proceeded  with 
44  as  is  above  directed. 

44  In  order  to  tree  the  ultramarine  from  that 
64  part  of  the  water  which  cannot  be  poured 
44  off  from  it  without  carrying  away  part  of 
44  the  powder,  let  it  be  put  in  a  deep  pot,  fuch 
44  as  the  cups  made  for  coffee.  After  the 
44  whole  is  poured  off  that  can  be  without  lofs, 
44  fet  the  pot  fo  on  a  table  or  ftand  that  firings 
44  put  into  it  may  hang  below  the  bottom. 
44  Then  take  three  or  four  thick  threads  of 
44  loofe  fwifted  cotton,  and  having  wet  them, 
44  put  one  end  of  each  into  the  fluid  ;  and  let 
44  the  other,  being  brought  over  the  edge  of 
44  the  pot,  hang  three  or  four  inches  below 
44  the  bottom  of  it.  By  this  means  the  water, 
44  being  attracted  by  the  threads,  will  drop 
44  from  the  lower  end  till  the  whole  be  nearly 
44  drained  away.  The  matter  may  then  be 
44  poured  upon  a  porphyry,  or  polifhed  marble, 

44  and  buffered  to  dry.55 

The  other  method  I  have  propofed  to  give 
differs  from  the  above  only  in  the  tiling  vir¬ 
gins  wax  and  the  be  ft  white  refin  melted  to¬ 
gether  in  equal  quantities,  inftead  of  the  more 

compound  cement ;  and  this  gives  up  the 
c.  '  -  colour 
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colour,  on  its  being  infufed  in  warm  waters 
much  iooner  than  the  other. 

The  other  methods  of  preparing  ultramarine 
differ  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  feparating  the 
colour  from  the  cement  and  feculencies ;  which 
fome  recommend  to  be  done  by  fqueezing 
and  working  the  mafs  with  the  hand  in  warm 
water,  after  it  has  lain  in  fome  time  to  foften. 
Others  advife  the  putting  the  mafs  in  the  form 
of  a  flat  cake  on  a  board  in  a  fituation  fome- 
what  declining  from  an  horizontal  pofition, 
and  making  water  drop  on  the  board  above 
the  cake,  that  it  may  flow  through  it,  and  wafh 
out  the  ultramarine ;  to  facilitate  which,  the 
parts  of  the  cake  muft  be  frequently  opened 
and  ftirred  with  a  hick.  But  this  method  is 
more  troublefpme  and  lefs  efficacious  than  that 
above  given. 

Ultramarine  may  be  alfo  prepared  without 
any  cement,  by  calcining  it ;  and  when  levi¬ 
gated  and  wafhed  over,  foaking  it  in  diftilied 
vinegar  made  hot.  The  ultramarine  will,  in 
this  way  of  preparation,  be  produced  in  greater 
quantities ;  but  it  will  be  lighter  coloured  than 
when  refined  by  the  cement.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  good  method  of  preparing  it  for  the 
painting  ikies,  and  fome  other  ufes. 

As  it  is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  ultramarine  that  the  lapis  lazuli , 
of  which  it  is  made,  ffiould  be  good,  this 
mayr  be  judged  of  by  infpeftion  from  the  deep- 
nefs  and  clearnefs  of  the  blue  colour ;  and  in 
order  to  be  more  certain  ©f  the  value,  it  is  pro 
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|  |>er  to  heat  a  final!  piece  red  hot ;  which,  If  it 
retain  afterwards  its  hardnefs  and  colour,  may 
be  accounted  good.  But  if  it  become  crumbly 
;  and  turn  brown,  or  appear  to  have  fpecks  of 
>  dulnefs,  it  may  then  be  juftly  fufpe&ed,  or 
!  rather  condemned. 

The  different  parcels  of  ultramarine  pro- 
*  duced  fiom  the  lame  parcel  of  lapis  la%uli ,  ac- 
\  wording  to  the  above  procefs,  will  differ  greatly 
l  in  their  value  :  the  manner  of  judging  of  which 
r  muft  be  by  the  degree  of  brightnefs  and  deep- 
I  peis  01  the  colour.  There  is  however  no  be- 
|  ing  precifely  certain  of  the  worth  of  any,  but 
by  comparing  it  with  a  fpecimen  of  known 
value  ;  and  to  do  that  with  great  accuracy,  a 
little  of  eacn  fhould  be  thinly  rubbed  on  white 
paper,  or  mixed  with  white  flae  and  oil,  by 
means  of  the  palette-knife,  fo  as  to  form  light 
teints  of  the  fame  degree ;  where  the  bright- 
nefs  will  fhew  itfelf  more  diftinguifhably  than 
in  darker. 

Ultramarine,  on  account  of  its  great  price, 
j  is  fubjedt  to  be  adulterated.  This  may  be  done 
by  two  fubftances,  viz.  a  precipitation  or  ma- 
giftery  of  copper  made  by  alkaline  fait,  and 
fine  final  t.  l  he  firft  of  thefe  is  the  moft  in¬ 

jurious,  becaufe  the  magiftery  of  copper,  if 
the  ultramarine  fophifticated  with  it  be  ufed 
in  painting  either  with  oil  or  water,  will  change 
its  hue  and  turn  black,  particularly  in  oil  ; 
and  in  enamel  painting,  as  foon  as  fluxed,  it 
will  become  a  green,  and  confequently  make 

the  effect  of  the  ultramarine  vary  from  what 

» 

is 
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is  intended.  The  latter,  that  is,  the  adultera¬ 
tion  with  fine  finalt,  is  more  difficult  to  ue  per¬ 
formed,  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
finalt,  which  being  m  fad  a  hard  kind  of  gia.s, 
Is  feared  y  to  be  levigated  by  art,  fo  as  to  be 
equally  fine  with  the  ultramarine,  rendered 
impalpable  by  the  calcination  it  has  undergone. 
This  adulteration  of  ultramarine  with  ima 
does  not  deprave  it  with  relation  to  enamel 
painting  as  it  will  flux  with  the  lame  propor¬ 
tionable  teint  according  to  the  appearance 
■which  it  has  in  its  fimple  ftate  ;  and  u  cd  as 
a  water  colour,  it  will  ftand  equally  well  With 
that  unfophifticated ;  but  in  oil  painting,  though 
it  will  ftand  well,  yet  it  will  never  mix  kindly 
with  the  oil,  but  fall  from  it  if  the  mixture  be 
very  moifty,  or  form  a  pafty  fubftance,  if  it  be 

ftifter,  that  will  not  work  freely. 

The  adulteration  of  ultramarine,  by  the  ma- 
oiftry  of  copper,  may  be  eafily  deteded  by 
pouring  feme  diluted  fpirit  of  nitre  on  a  find 
quantity,  which,  if  there  be  any  copper  will 
foon  diffolve,  and  form  a  greemffi  blue  folution. 
The  adulteration  with  fine  fmalt  is  moie  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  diftinguiffied  if  the  fmalt  be  finely 
levigated.  One'  of  the  moll  certain  methods 
of  differing  it,  is  to  put  feme  of  the  fufi 
peeled  ultramarine  into  a  cup  of  cleai 
and  wafh  It  over,  examining  the  groffer  part,  d 
any  there  be,  which  remains  when  the  finer  is 
Js  feparated  from  it.  By  this  means  the 
fmalt,  if  there  be  any,  not  bang  neai  io  fine) 
pulvefiycd.  as  the  ultramarine,  will  be  left 
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'  and  being  thus  feparated  and  compared  with 
the  ultramarine  divided  from  it,  the  difference 
will  become  very  fenfible.  The  adulterated 
.  may  likewife,  it  the  proportion  of  fmalt  be  not 
•;  very  fmail,  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  pure  by 
:  trying  with  oil  on  the  principle  before  men¬ 
tioned,  that  fmalt  will  not  mix  fo  kindly  with 
r  oil  as  ultramarine.  A  very  fine  kind  of  fmalt, 

1  loaded  ftrongly  with  the  colour,  has  been 
I  fometimes  impofed  for  a  coarfe  kind  of  ultra- 
marine  ;  but  the  difference  of  their  working 
\  in  ,oil. wi!1  eafily  afford  the  means  of  diftin- 
!  guidiing  them,  and  if  they  be  tried  in  enamel 
j  painting,  the  fmalt  will  flux  without  any  ad- 
i  dition,  being  itielf  a  glafs,  which  is  otherwife 
\  with  refped  to  the  ultramarine,  as  it  always 

i  requires  the  addition  of  fome  vitreous  body  to 
1  flux  it. 

I" 

I  Of  ultramarine  afjes. 

I  ^  The  pigment  called  ultramarine  ashes, 

j  IS  the  refiduum  or  remains  of  the  lapis  lazuli, [ 
i  alter  the  ultramarine  has  been  extruded  from 
!  it  by  the  above  given,  or  any  fimilar  procefs; 
j  but  as  the  coloured  particles  which  remain  are 
mixt  with  thofe  of  another  kind  contained  in 
the  lapis  lazuli ,  whether  earths  or  metalline 
fubftances,  thefe  aflres  muft  of  courfe  be  much 
lefs  valuable  than  even  the  worit  ultramarine, 
bometimes,  neverthelefs,  when  the  operation 
of  the  extruding  the  colour  from  the  calcined 
lapis  lazuli' has  not  fucceeded  well,  a  confide- 

rable 
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rable  fliare  of  the  ultramarine  is  left  behind 
•with  the  recrement,  and  greatly  enhances  the 
worth  of  the  afhes ;  and  indeed,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  what  colour  they  polfefs,  when  ge¬ 
nuine,  will  never  fly,  they  always  bear  a  good 
price.  The  appearance  of  thefe  allies  is,  that 
of  ultramarine  a  little  tinged  with  red,  and  di- 
luted  with  white.  But  they  are.  frequent  y 
adulterated,  and  made  by  the  fophiftication  to 
look  better  than  they  would  in  a  genuine  itate. 
This  adulteration  renders  them  much  lefs  cer¬ 
tain  of  handing,  if,  as  it  ismoft  frequently  tne 
cafe,  it  be  made  by  precipitating  copper  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned  in  the  cafe  Qi  the 
adulteration  of  the  ultramarine.  This  is  eahly, 
however,  detected  by  the  method  above  given, 
of  putting  fome  of  it  into  a  l.mall  quantity  ® 
fpirit  of  nitre,  which,  if  there  be  any.  copper 
in  it,  will  he  tinged  green.  The  ultramarine 
afhes  are  alfo  lometimes  adulterated  with  lmalt, 
as  well  as  the  ultramarine  itfelf ;  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  fophiftication  are  the  fame  in 
jthis  cafe  as  were  before  mentioned  of  the  other. 
The  means  of  detedion  are  alio  the  fame. 
As  the  ultramarine  allies  will  not  flux  without 
the  addition  of  fome  vitreous  body  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fmalt,  being  glais,  requires 
no  fuch  addition  to  its  fluxing  with  a  proper 

heat.  . 

The  method  of  preparing  the  ultramarine 

afhes  is  as  follows. 

“  Take  the  cement  of  the  ultramarine 

«  which  remains  after  the  colour  is  extruded, 
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and  mix  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of  lin- 
feed  oil.  Let  the  mixture  be  let  in  a  glazed 
pipkin  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  thus 
boiled  a  fhort  time  put  it  into  a  glafs  veflel, 
fufficientiy  large  to  contain  it,  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  figuie,  of  which  veffel  the  diameter 
muft  be  final  1  in  proportion  to  the  length* 
But  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  matter^ 
wnen  put  into  this  glafs,  be  cool  enough 
not  to  endanger  the  breaking  it.  This  glaft 
muft  then  be  put  into  a  balneum  mariee  j 
which  muft  be  made  as  hot  as  poffible 
without  boilings  and  kept  there  till  the 
colour  appear  to  be  all  fubfided  to  the  bot- 
tom>  The  oil  muft  then  be  poured  off  till 
the  colour  appear  to  rife  with  it,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  colour  in  it,  muft  be 
put  into  another  glafs  of  the  fame  kind  with 
as  much  fiefti  oil  as  will  rife  five  or  fix, 
inches  above  the  colour.  This  glafs  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and 
when  the  colour  has  fubfided,  the  oil  muft 
be  poured  off,  and  a  frefh  quantity  put  in. 
its  place.  This  having  been  likewife  poured 
off,  the  colour  muft  then  be  well  walked 
t° .free  it  from  the  remaining  oil,  firft  in 
boiling  water,-  and  afterwards  in  fome  of 
the  lixivium  above-mentioned  made  boiling* 
hot  alfo.  As  much  of  the  lixivium  being 
poured  off,  when  the  colour  has  fubfided 
as  can  be  feparated  from  it  that  way,  the 
colour  muft  be  thoroughly  freed  from  the 
remainder  by  frequent  ablutions  with  clean 
Wl.  I.  G  «  water; 
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“  water ;  after  which  the  water  muft  be  taken 
“  offby  the  means  above  direfted  fpr  the  ultra- 
“  marine,  till  the  matter  be  of  a  proper  degree 
“  of  moifture  for  grinding.  It  muft  then  be 
“  thoroughly  well  ground  on  a  porphyry  and 
“  walked  over,  that  all  the  harder  and  infuffi- 
“  ciently  calcined  parts  may  be  reduced  to  an 
“  impalpable  powder ;  in  order  to  which,  the 
c<  remaining  grofler  parts,  after  the  finer  have 
“  been  feparated  by  the  wafhing  over,  muft 
“  be  again  ground  till  the  whole  be  perfectly 
“  fine.  The  fame  means  muft  be  afterwards 
“  ul'ed  to  bring  the  allies  to  a  dry  powder  that 
H  were  before  directed  for  the  ultramarine.” 

Of  P ruffian  blue. 

Prussian  blue  is  the  fixt  fulphur  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  coal,  combined  with  the. earth 
of  alum,  and  may  be  made  from  almoft  any 
animal,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  ;  though  from  reafons  of  experience, 
it  is  generally  made  ot  the  coal  ot  blood  only. 
•It  is  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  painting  except  en- 
>amel,  and  is  prepared  of  many  different  de¬ 
grees  of  brightness,  and  ftrength,  as  well  as  of 
different  teints,  lome  parcels  being,  though 
rarely,  of  a  true  unmixec!  blue,  but  the  far 
greateft  part  of  a  purple  hue  ;  though  the 
proportion  of  the  tinge  of  red,  which  caules  the 
tendency  to  purple,  is  frequently  in  degree 
various,  according  to  the  different  manner  of, 
or  accidents  attendant  on  the  management  of 
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the  procefs.  With  refpedt  to  handing,  PruC- 
|  ^arl  blue  can  neither  be  efteemed  the  moft 
perfedt,  nor  the  moft  faulty  colour.  When 
||  ^  ^  very  dark,  that  is,  when  the  tinging  par- 
\  tides  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  earth,  or 
t  balls,  it  will  fometimes  ftand  extremely  well  J 
c  but  it  is  apt  then  to  want  brightnefs  and  be 
very  purple.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
light,  or  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  ting- 
1  ing  part,  it  is  more  frequently  bright  and  cool* 

.  it  is  called,  that  is,  clear  of  any  mixture 
1  or  led  ^  but  extremely  fubjedt  to  fly,  or  to 
i  turn  to  a  greyifh  green.  This  is  not  how¬ 
ever  univerfal,  for  I  have  feen  fome  very  dark 
j  ^hich  has  been  pretty  bright  and  cool,  as 
]  like  wife  fome  that  has  been  light  which  would, 
ftand  perfedtly  well.  The  common  Pruffian. 
blue,  however,  found  in  the  (hops,  which  is 
prcpai  ed  almoft.  wholly  at  prefent  by  igno— 
lant  and  fordid  people,  and  fold  at  very  low 
prices,  can  be  very  little  depended  upon  in 
paintings  of  confequence.  Whoever  there¬ 
fore  would  have  this  pigment  perfedt,  fhould 
eithei  piepaie  it,  or  procure  it  to  be  prepared 
in  the -proper  and  true  manner :  and  then  com* 
fidering  the  high  price  of  ultramarine,  and  the 
foul n els  of  indigo,  it  may  be  deemed  an  ac- 
quifition  to  the  art  of  painting. 

The  Piuflian  blue  may  be  prepared  in  per- 
fedlion  by  the  following  procefs. 

Take  of  blood,  any  quantity,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  it  to  perfedt  drynefs.  Of  this  dry  blood 
“  powdered,  take  fix  pounds,  and  of  the  beft 
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44  pearl-afties  two  pounds ;  mix  them  welt 
44  together  in  a  glafs  or  ftone  mortar,  and  then 
44  put  the  mixt  matter  into  large  crucibles  or 
44  earthen  pots,  and  calcine  it  in  the  furnace 
44  defcribed,  p,  23,  the  top  of  the  crucible 
44  or  pot  being  covered  with  a  tile,  or  other 
44  fuch  convenient  thing,  but  not  luted.  The 
44  calcination  fhould  be  continued  fo  long  as 
44  any  flame  appears  to  iffue  from  the  matter, 
44  or  rather  till  the  flame  become  very  flender 
44  and  blue  ;  for  if  the  fire  be  very  ftrong,  a 
44  final!  flame  would  arife  for  a  very  long  time, 
44  and  a  great  part  of  the  tinging  matter  would 
44  be  diflipated  and  loft.  When  the  matter 
44  has  been  fufficiently  calcined,  take  the  veflels 
44  which  contain  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  as 
44  quickly  as  poifible  throw  it  into  two  or 
44  three  gallons  of  water,  and  as  it  foaks 
44  there,  break  it  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  that 
44  no  lumps  may  remain  ;  put  it  then  in  a 
44  proper  tin  veffel,  and  boil  it  for  the  fpace 
44  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more..  Filter 
44  it  while  hot  through  paper  in  the  tin  cut- 
*“  lenders,  defcribed  page  28,  and  pafs  fome 
44  water  through  the  filter  when  it  is  run  dry, 
44  to  wafh  out  the  remainder  of  the  lixivium 
• 44  of  the  blood  and  pearl-afhes  ;  the  earth  re- 
44  maining  in^the  filter  may  be  then  thrown 
“  away.  In  the  mean  time  diflolve  of  clean 
44  alum  four  pounds,  and  of  green  vitriol  or 
44  copperas  two  pounds  in  three  gallons  of 
44  water.  Add  this  folution  gradually  to  the 
44  filtered  lixivium,  fo  long  as  any  efferve- 
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1  ^  fcence  appear  to  arife  on  the  mixture  ;  but 
44  when  no  ebullition  or  ferment  follows  the 
44  admixture,  ceafe  to  put  in  more.  Let  the 
44  mixture  then  hand  at  reft,  and  a  green  pow- 
44  der  will  be  precipitated;  from  which,  when  it 
44  has  thoroughly  fubfided,  the  clear  part  of 
44  the  fluid  muft  be  poured  off,  and  frefti  wa- 
44  ter  put  in  its  place,  and  ftirred  well  about 
44  with  the  green  powder,  and,  after  a  proper 
44  time  of  fettling,  this  water  muft  be  poured 
44  off  like  the  firft.  Take  then  of  fpirit  of  fait 
44  double  the  weight  of  the  green  vitriol,  which 
44  was  contained  in  the  quantity  of  folutiorx 

I44  of  vitriol  and  alum  added  to  the  lixivium^ 
44  which  will  foon  turn  the  green  matter  to 
*4  a  blue  colour ;  and  after  fome  time  add  a 
44  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  waft  the  co- 
44  lour  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  directed 
44  for  lake,  &c.  and  when  properly  walhed* 
45  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  dry  it  in 
44  Iuhids  of  convenient  fize.” 

*'JL 

By  the  proportions  as  given  In  this  procefs, 
|f  it  be  rightly  conducted,  the  Pruflian  blue 
produced  will  be  both  deep  and  bright ;  but 
where  it  is  defired  to  be  of  a  lighter  colour,  the 
"  quantity  of  dried  blood  muft  be  leffened  ;  for 
if  it  be  even  reduced  to  one  half,  a  beautiful 
light  blue  may  be  made.  The  proportion  of 
vitriol  may,  if  only  half  the  proportion  of 
blood  be  ufed,  be  alfo  reduced  to  half,  and 
likewife  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  proportion  to  that; 
the  only  ufe  of  fuch  fpirit  being  to  re-diflolve 
the  ochre  or  iron  precipitated  from  the  vitriol. 
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But  If  any  abatement  be  made  in  the  quantity  of 
vitriol,  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  alum  muft 
be  fubffituted  in  its  place,  that  there  may  be 
a  fufficient  proportion  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
falts  to  precipitate  the  fulphur  of  the  blood 
from  the  lixivium. 

If  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fait  prefcribed 
fail,  however,  to  convert  the  precipitated  mat¬ 
ter  from  green  to  perfe<d  blue,  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  muft  be  ufed  ;  for  though  the  quan¬ 
tity  directed  be  fully  fufficient  when  the  fpi-* 
rit  is  of  due  ftrength,  yet  as  it  is  frequently 
found  weak  when  purchafed  of  the  chymifts2 
or  thofe  who  fell  it,  there  can  be  no  certain 
dependence  laid  on  any  rule,  without  obferving 
that  the  eftedt  be  correfpondent. 

Pruflian  blue,  when  made  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  may,  for  expedition,  be  dried  by  heat, 
and  this  may  be  performed  by  means  of  a  final! 
furnace,  conftrudted  in  the  following  manner  ; 
let  a  horizontal  funnel  of  brick-work  be  built5 
with  a  vent  at  one  end,  opening  into  a  chim¬ 
ney.  This  funnel  muft  be  of  fuch  breadth 
as  will  admit  its  being  covered  by  plates  of  tin^ 
and  its  length  muft  be  regulated  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  there  may  be  occafion  to  dry. 
The  plates  of  tin  fhould  be  well  varnifhed  over, 
as  well  on  the  under  as  upper  fide,  by  drying 
oil  boiled  to  a  thick  confidence  and  black  co¬ 
lour,  and  then  rendered  again  fluid  by  means 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  They  fhould  be  ce¬ 
mented  to  each  other,  where  they  join,  by  putty 
mixed  with  the  above  varnifh  ;  but  they  may 
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he  fixed  to  the  brick-work,  which  they  reft 
upon  by  fire-lute  and  Dutch,  or  other  tiles* 
laid  over  the  edges.  In  the  front  of  this  fun¬ 
nel  muft  be  made  a  fmall-fire-place  for  burn-  * 
ing  charcoal,  which  muft  vent  it! elf  into  it 
inftead  of  a  chimney.  The  Pruffian  blue  to 
be  dried  muft  be  laid  in  the  form  of  a  cake 
upon  thefe  tin  plates,  and  then  Icored  acrois 
with  a  piece  of  horn  both  ways,  by  which 
means  as  the  moifture  exhales  and  the  mafs 
(brinks,  each  fquare,  formed  by  the  fcoring, 
will  be  a  feparate  lump.  Ochres,  and  all  other 
earths,  as  alfo  vermilion,  may  be  dried  in  the 
fame  way  on  theie  plates  :  but  as  thofe  lub- 
ftances  have  nothing  gummy  or  adhefive  i u 
their  texture,  they  may  be  laid  on  paper  upon 
the  plates,  which  will  prevent  their  contradt- 
ing  any  foulnefs  from  them. 

The  goodnefs  of  Pruffian  blue  muft  be  du 
ftinguifhed  by  its  brightnefs,  deepnefs,  and 
coolnefs  ;  and  where  thefe  qualities  are  found 
together  in  any  parcel,  it  may  be  depended 
upon  that  it  will  ftand  well  ;  for  whatever  is 
added  to  it  to  fophifticate  it,  or  whatever  is 
done  amifs  in  the  procefs,  will  always  render 
it  more  ( foul  and  purple.  i  he  moft  certain 
way  to  judge  of  it  is  therefore  to  try  it  with 
white  lead,  or  flake  white  and  oil,  where  the 
above  qualities  will  difplay  themfelves,  or  ap¬ 
pear  wanting,  in  a  much  more  diftinguifhable 
manner  than  in  the  lumps  of  the  unmixed  pig¬ 
ment.  In  the  preparation  of  the  coarfer  kind 
of  common  Pruffian  blue,  a  great  part  of  the 
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ochre  or  iron  precipitated  from  the  vitriol  is  left 
in  the  pigment ;  but  in  good  Pruflian  blue 
there  ought  to  be  no  iron,  for  in  time  it 
overpowers  the  blue  of  the  fulphur  of  the 
coal,  and  fhews  its  own  proper  tinge  of  yellow 
in  the  paint,  as  may  be  feen  in  all  blue  wain- 
fcots,  or  other  work  done  by  houfe-painters  $ 
which  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  turn  to  an  olive 
or  greenifh  grey  colour.  The  prefence  of  iron 
in  Pruflian  blue  may  be  difcovered  by  boiling 
a  fmah  quantity  of  what  is  fufpedted  in  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  pearl-afhes,  to  make  a  feparation  of 
the  colour  from  the  remaining  earth  ;  which, 
if  it  partake  of  the  other,  will  appear  yellow 
when  wafhed  and  dried  j  but  if  free  from  it^ 
white  or  grey. 

Of  verditer . 

Verditer  is  the  mixture  of  chalk  and 
precipitated  copper,  which  is  formed  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  due  proportion  of  chalk  to  the  folu- 
tion  of  copper,  made  by  the  refiners  in  prer 
cipi  taring  the  filver  from  the  aqua  forth ,  in  the 
operation  called  parting,  in  which  they  have  oc r 
cafion  to  diflolve  it,  in  order  to  its  purification. 
Verditer  is,  when  good,  a  cool  full  blue,  but 
without  the  leaf!:  tranfparency  either  in  oil  or 
water.  It  is  of  a  moderate  degree  of  bright- 
nefs,  and  would  have  confequently  a  qonfider- 
aose  value  in  the  nicer  paintings,  where  it 
would  fuppiy  the  place  of  ultramarine,  or  at 
leaft;  of  the  ultramarine  allies,  if  it  could  be 
depended  upon.  But  ip  oil  it  is  very  fubjedt 
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to  turn  greenifh,  and  fometimes  black ;  and  in 
water,  where  it  is  fafer,  it  is  yet  not  always 
found  to  hold.  For  which  reafons  it  is  rejected, 
except  in  paper-hangings  and  other  coarfework, 
or  in  varnifh,  where  this  objection  to  it  ceafes. 

Verditer  is  only  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate 
from  the  refiners,  who  are  at  no  expence  in 
the  making  it,  but  that  of  the  chalk  and  la¬ 
bour,  as  they  could  find  no  other  ufe  for  the 
folution  of  copper  made  by  precipitating  the 
filver  from  the  aqua  fortis ,  in  one  of  their  moft 
common  operations,  were  they  not  to  apply 
it  to  this.  The  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
belt  done  by  them  is  as  follows. 

u  Take  any  quantity  of  chalk,  and  having 
rendered  it  properly  fine  by  waftiing  over 
u  carefully,  add  it  gradually  to  the  folution  of 
“  copper,  fo  long  as  any  change  appears  to  be 
•fi<  produced  by  it  from  the  ebullition  excited : 
u  or  the  due  proportion  may  be  perceived  by 
“  the  fluid’s  lofing  its  green  tinge  and  become 
-c  ing  colourlefs.  Let  it  then  (land  at  reft  till 
“  the  fediment  be  fubiided,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  powder  * 
^  adding  in  its  place  clean  water,  which  muft 
££  be  feveral  times  renewed  till  the  falts  be  en- 
u  tirely  wafhed  out.  The  fediment,  which 
fc  is  the  verditer,  muft  be  afterwards  freed  from 
w  the  fluid  by  filtering  through  paper  covered 
u  with  a  cloth,  and  laid  out  in  lumps  of  a 
u  middling  fize  to  dry.” 

The  verditer  as  commonly  fold  requires  no 
fubfequent  preparation  for  its  being  ufed  ;  only 
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where,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  from  ufing 
fuch  chalk  in  the  making  of  it  as  is  not  puri¬ 
fied,  it  is  found  gritty,  and  not  fufficiently  fine, 
and  fhould  then  be  freed  from  this  grit  or  foul- 
nefs  by  wafhing  over. 

Thofe  who  dedire  to  make  verditer  them- 
felves,  may  prepare  the  folutions  of  copper,  by 
adding  copper  filings  gradually  to  aqua  forth 
of  any  kind,  or  putting  plates  of  copper  into  it, 
and  then  proceeding  as  is  above  directed  for  the 
refiners  folution.  It  is  not  fo  expenfive,  when 
prepared  in  this  manner,  but  that  it  will  well 
anfwer  to  thofe  who  cannot  conveniently  pro¬ 
cure  that  prepared  by  the  refiners. 

Verditer  is  not  fubjeCt  to  be  adulterated,  as 
nothing  cheaper  of  the  fame  appearance  can 
be  mixed  with  it.  Its  goodnefs  mult  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs  of 
the  colour  :  and  that  is  like  wife  to  be  preferred 
which  is  of  the  fulleft  blue  teint,  and  not  in¬ 
clining  to  green,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from 
thence  that  the  colour  will  ftand  the  better. 
A  much  deeper  and  brighter  kind  of  verditer 
may  be  made,  by  ufmg  a  filtered  folution  of 
pearl-afhes,  in  the  place  of  the  chalk,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  to  all  other  particulars,  according 
to  the  above  directions. 


Bleu  de  cendres,  or  finders  blue . 

This  colour,  or  rather  name,  is  of  late  in¬ 
troduction,  and  has  taken  its  rife,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  from  fome  French  painters  having 
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taught  the  life  of  verditer  in  water  colours  un¬ 


der  the  name  cendre  bleu ,  which  the  French 
in  common  ftyle  give  to  it.  This  has  been 
corrupted  into  fanders  blue,  and  the  late 
writers,  who  have  pretended  to  teach  the  art 
of  painting  in  water  colours,  &c.  haVe, 
amongft  other  blunders  and  abfurdities,  fpoken 
of  this  as  a  diftindt  colour  from  verditer,  known 
and  in  common  ufe.  There  is  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  found,  on  the  moft  diligent  in¬ 
quiry,  in  the  colour-fhops,  under  this  name, 
but  common  verditer,  or  a  fpecies  of  it  where 
the  precipitation  of  the  copper  appears  to  be 
made  in  part  upon  ftarch,  as  well  as  chalk. 
But  this  by  no  means  anfwers  the  defcription 
of  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  pub  lifted  by  Mr. 
Peel  in  the  year  1731,  who  fays,  u  Sanders 
blue  is  of  very  good  ufe,  and  may  ferve  as 
a  fhade  for  ultramarine  or  the  blue  bice, 
where  the  (hades  are  not  required  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  deep,  and  is  of  itfelf  a  pleafant  blue 
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to  be  laid  between  the  lights  and  (hades  of 
fuch  a  flower  as  is  of  a  mazarine  blue.” 
By  which  it  is  plain  the  fanders  blue  meant 
here  cannot  be  any  kind  of  verditer,  as  that 
is  always  lighter  than  the  ultramarine  itfelf, 
and  can  therefore  never  be  a  (hade  to  it :  un- 
lefs  the  fpecies  of  verditer  mentioned  above 
has  been  prepared  darker  than  at  prefent,  as  is 
practicable,  and  fold  under  fuch  a  name,  this 
author  muft  have  made  fome  miftake,  or  im- 
pofed  upon  the  public,  by  writing  what  oc¬ 
curred  to  his  imagination  without  regard  to  fact, 
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If  any,  however,  may  defire  to  prepare  a 
dark  verditer,  of  the  kind  here  fpoken  of,  they 
may  do  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  the  refiners  folution  of  cooper 

#  a  r 

5  made  in  the  precipitation  of  filver  from  the 
*c  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  or  diffolve  copper  in  fpirit  of 
€S  nitre  or  aqua  forth ,  by  throwing  in  filings, 
or  putting  in  flips  of  copper  gradually,  till 
all  effervefcence  ceafe.  Add  to  it  of  ftarch, 
finely  powdered,  the  proportion  of  one- fifth 
u  or  fixth  of  the  weight  of  the  copper  diflol- 
u  ved.  Make  then  a  folution  of  pearl-afhes, 
6C  and  filter  it,  and  put  gradually,  to  the  fo- 
<c  lution  of  copper,  as  much  as  will  precipi- 
u  tate  the  whole  of  the  copper,  which  may 
6C  be  known  by  the  fluid’s  becoming  clear  and 
colourlefs,  though  before  highly  tinged  with 
€C  green.  Wafli  the  powder,  which  will  be 
u  precipitated,  in  the  manner  directed  for 
u  lake,  &c.  and,  when  it  is  fo  well  drained 
of  water  by  means  of  a  filter  as  to  be  of  a 
*c  proper  confidence,  grind  the  whole  well  to* 
u  gether,  and  lay  it  out  to  dry.” 

Of  indigo* 

Indigo  is  a  tinging  matter  extracted  from 
certain  plants  by  means  of  putrefaction,  and  a 
coagulation  by  the  air.  It  is  brought  from  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  and  cannot,  as  far  as 
is  hitherto  known,  be  prepared  in  thefe  colder 
climates,  on  account  of  the  tender  nature  of 
the  plants  which  produce  it.  It  was  formerly 
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almoft  the  only  blue  colour  ufed  in  paintings 
;i  either  with  oil  or  water,  except  ultramarine* 

|  which,  from  its  great  price,  could  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  very  nice  purpofes.  But,  at  prelent* 

:!  the  invention  of  Pruffian  blue,  and  the  foul- 
]i  nefs  of  the  indigo  brought  from  the  French 
|  or  our  own  plantations,  which  is  greatly  infe- 
|  rior  in  brightnefs  to  that  made  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  which  was  formerly  imported  ' 
here,  have  almoft  banifhed  the  ufe  of  it  as  a 
[  paint,  except  for  paper-hangings,  or  fuch  grofs 
ufes.  Where  the  beft  Spanifh  indigo,  never- 
thelefs,  can  be  procured,  it  is  preferable  for 
|  many  purpofes  to  Pruffian  blue,  of  the  fame 
degree  of  brightnefs,  from  its  certainty  of 
Handing ;  but  it  is  never  found  either  of  the 
firft  degree  of  brightnefs,  nor  fo  cool  as  to  be 
fit  for  all  the  ufes  to  which  Pruffian  blue  can 
be  applied. 

There  is  no  other  preparation  neceflary  to 
the  ufing  indigo  in  painting,  except  a  perfect 
levigation,  to  which,  for  nicer  purpofes,  waffl¬ 
ing  over  may  be  added. 

The  goodnefs  of  indigo  may  be  difeerned 
by  its  darknefs  and  brightnefs  ;  and,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  apt  to  be  purple,  coolnefs  gives  a  great 
additional  merit  to  the  beft  for  the  ufes  of 
painting. 


Of  fmalt . 


Smalt  is  glafs  coloured  with  zaffer,  and 
ground  only  to  a  very  grofs  powder.  Its 

texture 


\ 
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texture  does  not  permit  It  to  be  worked  with 
either  brufh  or  pencil ;  but  it  is  ufed  for  fome 
purpofes,  by  firewing  it  on  any  ground  of  oil- 
paint  while  wet ;  where  it  makes  a  bright 
warm  blue  fhining  fiirface,  proper  for  large  fun- 
dials,  and  other  fuch  applications. 

It  is  prepared  from  fluxing  zaffer  with  glafs 
of  falts  ;  the  proportion  of  which  may  be  one- 
feventh  part,  or  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  deepnefs  required  in  the  final t. 
It  is  ufed  alfo  in  enamel  painting,  and  in  paints 
log  on  glafs,  for  which  purpofes  it  is  of  great 
ufe. 

The  goodnefs  of  fin  alt  confifis  in  its  being 
dark,  bright,  and  cool,-  though  it  always  verges 
on  the  purple. 

Befides  the  common  kind  of  fmalt,  there  is 
a  very  fine  fort  made  in  Saxony,  but  prohibited, 
under  great  penalties,  from  being  carried  out 
of  the  country  ;  it  has,  however,  been  brought 
hither,  and  fold  fome  times  under  the  name 
of  ultramarine,  and  at  others  under  its  own 
name.  The  price  has  always  been  high,  but 
has  varied  from  fix  guineas  an  ounce  to  fifteen 
fhillmgs,  in  eonfequence  of  quantities  procured 
by  Jews  in  Saxony  at  a  low  rate,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  Pruilians  feizing  all  the  works  of 
this  kind  during  the  late  war.  This  fort  of 
fmalt  is  not  made  of  zaffer,  but  of  the  fjnefl 
calx  of  cobalt,  free  from  the  fand  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  zaffer  mixt  with 
fome  proper  flux.  It  is  exceedingly  ftrong  of 
colour,  and  dark  3  and  therefore  ferves  for 

many 
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many  purpofes  which  ultamarine  and  common 
fmalt  cannot  fo  well  anfwer.  It  is  much  har¬ 
der  than  the  common  fmalt,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  fome  flux  to  be  added.  It  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  ultramarine,  not  only  by  its 
dark  hue,  but  by  the  trial  with  fire  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  cafe  of  common  fmalt.  For 
though  it  will  not  run  perfectly  without  fome 
flux,  yet  it  wall  become  a  hard  femivitrified 
mafs,  if  urged  with  a  ftrong  heat,  while  the 
ultramarine,  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  wall 
remain  a  powdery  calx  as  before  its  being  ex« 
pofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  fire. 

Of  bice .  '  * 

Bice  is  fmalt  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by 
levigation.  It  is  a  light  warm  blue  colour,  and 
was  formerly  ufed  in  oil,  more  frequently  in 
water  colours  ;  but  from  its  unfuitable  texture 
it  is  now  greatly  difufed. 

Its  goodnefs  lies  in  the  brightnefs  and  cool- 
nefs.  This  holds  good  only  of  the  original 
and  true  bice  ;  for  at  prefent  feveral  compo- 
fitions  of  indigo  and  verditer,  with  chalk  or 
other  cheap  fubftances,  are  fold  in  the  name 
of  bice. 

Of  litmus ,  or  lacmus. 

r 

Litmus  is  a  blue  pigment  brought  hither 
from  abroad,  and  formed  from  archal,  a  fpecies 
of  mofs,  brought  from  the  Canary  and  Cape 

de 
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de  Verd  iflands,  being  in  fad);  the  fame  with 
that  from  which  the  purple  tindture  called  ar- 
chal,  below  treated  of,  is  made.  It  is  only  ufed 
in  miniature  .paintings,  and  cannot  be  there 
well  depended  upon,  as  the  lea.il  approach  of 
acid  changes  it  inftantly  from  blue  to  red  < 
though  it  will  hand  if  no  fuch  accident  inter¬ 
vene. 

Litmus  is  brought  from  Holland  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  will  go  fo  far  in  painting  with  water 
colours,  the  only  kind  of  painting  where  it 
can  be  ufed,  that  it  is  neediefs  to  give  the 
preparation.  But  if  any  are  defirousy  for  cm 
rioiity,  to  know  the  procefs,  it  is  thus  per¬ 
formed. 

“  Add  quick-lime  and  putrefied  urine,  or 
<c  fpirit  of  urine  diftilled  from  lime,  to  the 
“  archal,  previoufly  bruifed  by  grinding. 
“  This  mixture  muft  be  buffered  to  hand  till 
u  it  acquire  a  very  blue  colour.  After  which 
“  the  fluid  muft  be  buffered  to  evaporate,  and 
“  the  remaining  mafs,  when  it  be  of  the  con- 
“  iiftence  of  a  pafte,  muft  be  laid  on  boards 
u  to  dry  in  fquare  lumps.” 

The  goodnefs  of  litmus  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  brightnefs  and  dulnefs  of  its  colour. 
But  the  bell  is  worth  little  for  painting,  as  it 
is  very  apt  to  change  and  fly. 


Class 
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Class  IIL  Of  yellow  colour^ 

Q/"  King's  yellow* 

<  •*  V  . 

•£  \  '  1  ■-*  '  .  v  '  _  »  . 

ING's  yellow  Is  a  pure  orpiment,  oi 
arfenic  coloured  with  fulphun,  It  is  nfed 
for  painting  in  oil  and  varnifh,  and  is  of  an 
extreme  bright  colour,  and,  when  good,  a 
true  yellow  ;  it  will  likewife  ftand  well,  being 
tifed  alone,  but  when  mixed  with  white  lead 
and  feveral  other  pigments,  its  colour  hies  or 
changes*  On  this  account,  and  for  the  addin 
tionai  reafons  of  its  being  efteemed  a  poifon„ 
and  having  a  moft  naufeous  fmell,  it  is  re¬ 
jected  by  many*  Others,  neverthelefs,  find 
too  much  advantage  in  its  great  brightriefs,  as 
well  in  the  ufe  of  it  as  a  yellow,  as  when  mixed 
with  blue  pigments  to  form  a  green,  not  to 
have  recourse  to  it  on  fame  occalions. 

This  pigment  muft  be  prepared  by  mixing 
fulphur  and  arfenic  by  lublimation,  which 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner. 

<c  Take  of  arfenic  powdered  and  flowers  of 
cc  fulphur  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  of  the 
“  firft  to  one  of  the  fecond  ;  and  having  put 
“  them  into  a  fublimer,  fublime  them  in  a 
u  fand-heat  with  fuch  a  furnace  as  is  de« 
u  fcribed  p.  21,  according  to  the  general  di«* 
u  redions  given  p.  32.  The  operation  be- 
tc  ing  over,  the  King’s  yellow  will  be  found 
“  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs,  which  muft 
£S  be  carefully  feparated  from  any  caput  mor~ 
You  l  H  45  tuum  r  • 
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“  tuiim  or  foul  parts  that  may  be  found  in  the 
a  glafs  with  it*  It  mud  be  afterwards  reduced 
w  to  an  equal  powder  by  levigation.” 

It  may  likewife  be  obtained:  from  common: 
orpiment,  by  fubliming  it,  inftead  of  the  arfe- 
nic  and  fulphur,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  the 
produce  will  be  fmall  in  this  method. 

The  King’s  yellow  may  be  rendered  warmer, 
that  is,  more  inclined  to  orange,  by  increafing 
the  proportion  of  the  fulphur;  or  the  contrary 
effedt  may  be  produced  by  diminifhing  it. 

King’s  yellow  cannot  be  adulterated  writh- 
out  diminifhing  its  brightnefs  ;  and  therefore 
that,  which  is  beft  in  this  refpedt,  may  be 
efteerned  good  in  others.  Coolnefs,  or  the  be¬ 
ing  free  from  red1,  is  likewife  a  merit* 


Of  Naples  yellow- 

Naples  yellow  is  a  warm  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  rather  inclining  to  orange,  but  in  a  very 
minute  degree.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  in 
painting  with  oil,  where  it  is  generally  found 
to  ftand  well  ;  but,  if  it  touch  iron  along  with 
the  leaft  watery  moifture,  it  will  be  changed 
by  it.  As  it  is  brighter  than  moft  yellows  ufed 
in  oil,  and  indeed  than  all  at  prefent  in  ufe, 
except  the  King’s  yellow,  it  is  much  received 
into  practice.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a 
native  earth,  and  is  laid  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples ;  but  this  is  dubious, 
as  the  different  parcels  of  it  vary  too  much  from 
each  in  fpecific  qualities  to  allow  the  fuppoii- 
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i  tion  of  their  being  native  earths  of  the  fame  ‘ 
kind,  at  leaft  with  refped:  to  fuch  as  are  to  be 
ji  obtained  from  our  fhops  ;  for  I  have  met  with 
I  fome  that  was  of  a  very  different  compofitiori 
3  from  the  common,;  The  uncertainty  with  re- 
jj  gard  to  the  genuinenefs  renders  this  pigment 
J  lefs  valuable,  as  it  is  lefs  to  be  depended  upon 

I  with  refpedf  to  its  holding  its  colour.  Whe¬ 
ther,  however,  it  is  an  earth  that  is  at  prefent 
generally  fophifticated,  or  what  the  prepara- 
1  tion  of  it  is,  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant,  as  it 
is  brought  from  abroad^  This  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  give  marks  of  its  genuinenefs  % 
which  may  therefore  be  beft  gathered  from  its 
appearance;  and  manner  of  mixing  with  the 
oil,  in  which  the  more  adulterate  kinds  differ 
from  the  common. 

Though  Naples  yellow-  is  of  a  gritty  tex¬ 
ture,  yet  it  is  beft  to  ufe  it  as  it  is  obtained,  and 
Only  grind  it  with  the  oil,  for  it  does  not  well 
bear  levigation  with  water.  But  if  fuch  levi- 
gation  be  neverthelefs  pradtifed  on  it,  the 
greateft  care  muft  be  taken  to  employ  an  ivory 
fpatula  in  the  place  of  a  palette-knife,  which 
would  certainly  injure  the  colour  if  it  were 
touched  with  it  while  wet ;  and  even  when 
moiftened  with  oil,  the  iron  is  in  fome  degree 
injurious  to  it.  • 

'  t 

Of  yellow  ochre . 

Yellow  ocftRE  is  a  mineral  earth,  which 
is  found  in  many  places,  but  of  different  de- 

fi  2  grees 
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grees  of  purity.  When  free  from  other  earths* 
and  heterogeneous  matter,  it  is  a  true  yellow 
of  moderate  brightnefs  ;  and,  as  its  texture 
fuit's  it  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  and  that  it 
will  never  fly  in  the  leaft,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
colour  with  refpedt  to  its  utility,  though  of 
low  price. 

There  is  no  other  preparation  of  yellow 
ochre  neceffary  than  levigation,  and  for  nicer 
purpofes  wafhing  over,  to  undergo  which  its. 
texture  is  extremely  fuitable. 

The  goodnefs  of  yellow  ochre  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  brightnefs  and  fulnefs  of  its 
yellow  colour,  and  if  it  be  bright  it  cannot 
be  too  cook  There  are  fome  kinds  of  yellow 
ochre  which  are  very  bright,  and  which  being 
well  prepared  by  wafhing  are  fold  by  fome 
eolourmeu  at  a  confiderably  greater  price  than 
the  common.  But  thefe  better  kinds  are 
counterfeited,  and  even  the  heft  fometimes  fefc 
off  to  more  advantage  by  mixing  Dutch  pink 
•with  the  ochre-  This  impofitkm  muft  be 
guarded  againft,  which  may  be  done  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  degree  that  will  turn  paper  brown,, 
which,  if  it  he  genuine,  will  make  little  or  no 
alteration  in  it ;  but  if  it  he  adulterated  in  this, 
manner,  will  give  an  apparent  foulneis  to  it 

Of  Dutch  pink. 

Dutch  pink  is  a  pigment -formed  of  chalk, 

coloured  with  the  tinging  particles  of  French 

berries, 
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terries,  or  other  vegetables.  It  is  principally 
aifed  for  coarfer  purpofes  in  water,  not  bear¬ 
ing  well  to  be  wrorked  in  oil,  nor  can  it  be 
depended  upon  with  regard  to  its  (landing,  fo 
;as  to  be  fit  for  paintings  of  any  confequence. 

There  are  a  variety  of  methods  of  prepa¬ 
ring  Dutch  pink  •  but  the  following  is  very 
cheap  and  eafy,  and  makes  a  mod  beautiful 
pigment. 

“  Take  of  French  berries  one  pound,  and 
of  turmeric-root  powdered  four  ounces ; 
<c  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  water  two  hours^ 
and  then  drain  off  the  tindure  through 
H  flannel,  and  boil  it  again  with  an  ounce  of 
alum  till  it  be  evaporated  to  one  quart.  Pre- 
€t  pare  in  the  mean-time  four  pounds  of  chalk 
by  wafhing  it  over,  and  afterwards  drying 
sc  it,  and  mix  the  chalk  with  the  tindure  by 
grinding  them  together,  and  then  lay  out 
the  Dutch  pink  thus  made  to  dry  on 
boards.” 

Dutch  pink  is  fometimes  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  with  (larch  and  white  lead. 

The  goodnefs  of  Dutch  pink  confifls  in  its 
being  of  a  full  gold  coloured  yellow  and  very 
bright.  It  admits  of  no  adulteration  but  what 
would  appear  by  the  diminution  of  the  bright* 
nefs,  and  therefore  the  eye  can  determine.. 

Of  Eng  If 3  pink , 

#  English  pink  is  only  a  lighter  and  coarfer 
kind  of  Dutch  pink,  and  may  be  prepared  in 

- ^  3  the 
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the  fame  manner,  the  quantity  of  chalk  being 
increafed  in  proportion,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
inferior  to  the  Dutch. 

Of  light  pink* 

Light  pink  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  the 
fame  with  the  Dutch  pink,  only  with  greatly 
lefs  colour  ;  the  other  the  fame  with  the  brown 
pink,  that  is,  tranfparent  in  oil,  but  with  lefs 
colour. 

The  firft  kind,  like  the  Dutch  pink,  is  only 
fit  for  ufing  in  water,  and  there  likewife  only 
in  paintings  where  the  holding  of  the  colour  is 
not  of  great  confequence. 

The  other  is  by  fome  ufed  in  oil  paintings, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  brown  pink,  its  tranf- 
parency  making  it  have  a  good  effed:  in  fhades 
for  fome  purpofes  ;  but  it  is  not  a  judicious 
practice,  for  all  thefe  colours  formed  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  uncertain  with  refped:  to  their 
ftanding,  and  the  native  earths,  or  prepared 
ochres,  properly  managed,  will  anfwer  equally 
the  fame  ends. 

The  preparation  of  the  firft  kind  of  light 
pink  may  be  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
the  Dutch  pink,  only  diminifhing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  French  berries  and  turmeric  to  one 
half. 

The  other  kind  of  light  pink  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  of  French  berries  one  pound,  boil 

them  with  a  gallon  of  water  for  an  hour ; 

v  “  and? 
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i  **  and,  having  {trained  off  the  fluid,  add  to  it 

two  pounds  of  pearl-allies,  diffolved  and  pu- 
W  rifled  by  filtering  through  paper.  Precipitate 
i£  with  alum  diffolved  in  water,  by  adding  the 
u  folution  gradually,  fo  long  as  any  ebullition 

*  u  fhall  appear  to  be  raifed  in  the  mixture. 
u  When  the  fediment  has  thoroughly  fubflded, 

■  4£  pour  off  the  water  from  it,  and  wa(h  it 

■  u  with  feveral  renewed  quantities  of  water, 
“  proceeding  as  has  been  before  directed  in 

1  u  the  cafe  of  lake,  &c.  Drain  off  the  remain- 
“  ing  fluid  in  a  filter  with  a  paper  covered 
“  with  a  linen  cloth;  and,  laftly,  dry  it  on 
4C  boards  in  fmall  fquare  pieces.’5 

Light  pink  may  be  likewife  prepared  from 

I:  fuftic  wood,  weld,  and  feveral  other  vege- 
table  fubftances,  which  afford  copioufly  a  yel- 

;  low  tinge. 

The  goodnefs  of  light  pink  lies  principally 
in  its  brightnefs  and  tranfparency ;  and,  when 

•  defigned  for  the  fhops,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  it  do  not  fatten  in  the  oil,  which  will 
happen  if  the  halts  be  not  thoroughly  walked 
out  of  it 

Gamboge . 

Gamboge  is  a  gum  brought  from  the  Eali> 
Indies.  It  diffolves  in  water  to  a  milky  con¬ 
fluence,  and  is  then  a  bright  light  yellow.  It 
is  uled  only  in  water,  but  there  it  is  of  great 
fervice,  being  the  principal,  or,  indeed,  almoft 
the  only  yellow  commonly  employed. 

H  4  Gamboge 
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Gamboge  requires  no  preparation,  but  difi 
folves  immediately  on  rubbing  it,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water. 

,  i  ■  >  ■  4 

The  goodnefs  of  gamboge  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  appearance,  while  in  the  ftate  of 
a  gum,  of  a  deep  warm  bright  colour,  and  the 
more  it  approaches  to  tranfparency  the  better. 

Of  maficoL 

Masticot,  as  a  pigment  for  painting,  (for 
the  wood  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  white  glazing 
for  earthen  ware)  is  flake  white,  qr  white 
lead  gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is  changed 
to  a  yellow  of  lighter  or  deeper  teint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  calcination.  It  is  not 
greatly  ufed  at  prefent,  the  colour  not  being 
very  bright  ;  but  as  it  will  ftand  perfe&ly  in 
oil  and  in  water,  as  well  as  flake  white,  or 
white  lead,  it  certainly  might  be  ufed  for 
many  purpofes,  as  it  works  with  the  pencil 
better  than  mod  other  pigments. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  putting  the  flake 
white,  or  white  lead,  on  an  earthen  or  {tone 
difh  before  a  ftrong  fire,  and  continuing  it 
there  till  the  colour  be  fufficiently  yellow, 
each  fide  of  the  plate  being  put  next  to  the, 
fire  in  its  turn,  that  the  whole  of  the  mafticot 
may  be  equally  calcined.  Otherwife  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  calcined  may  be  put  into  a  crucible, 
and  the  crucible  placed  in  a  moderate  heat  in 
a  common  fire  ;  care  being  taken  to  remove 
It  as  foon  as  the  mafticot  appears  of  a  proper 
_  t  colour. 
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Colour,  which  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  taking 
a  part  of  it  out ;  for  the  colour  does  not  fhew 
itfelf  properly  while  the  matter  is  hot.  The 
calcination  being  finiftled,  the  parts  which 
are  of  the  teint  wanted  muft  be  picked  out 
from  the  reft,  and  put  together.  For,  with 
the  greateft  care,  it  is  difficult  to  calcine  the 
whole  equally ;  and  confequently  to  avoid 
rendering  fome  parts  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
orange. 

j  There  is  no  further  preparation  neceffary 
for  the  iifing  mafticot  either  in  oil  or  water 
painting,  except  the  grinding  it  with  the 
yehicle. 


Common  or  pimento 

Common  orpimemt  is  a  foffil  body,  com^ 
pofed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur,  with  a  'mixture 
frequently  of  lead,  and  fometimes  other  me¬ 
tals.  It  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  yellow  in 
painting,  but  at  preient  is  very  feldom  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  unrefined  ftate,  unlefs  to  colour 
the  'matted  bottoms  of  chairs,  or  other  fueh 
eoarfe  work.  When  purified  by  fubliming, 
it  becomes  the  King’s  yellow,  of  which  we 
have  before  fpoken.  It  is  of  a  pale  greenifhc 
yellow  colour,  and  might  be  ufeful  for  feveral 
purpofes,  if  its  naufeous  Ttnell,  and  fup- 
pofed  ly  poifonpus  quality,  did  not  make  the 
pieddling  with  it  difagreeable,  particularly  in 
oil,  where  its  bad  fcent  is  greatly  increafed. 
The  goojnefs  of  orpiment  confifts  in  the 

bright- 
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brightnefs  and  ftrength  of  its  colour ;  and  the 
warmer,  or  rather  the  lefs  inclining  to  green, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  purpofes  of  paint¬ 
ing. 

Of  gall Jlohes * 

Gall  stones  are  concretions  of  earthy 
matter  and  bile  formed  in  the  gall  bladder,  or 
bile  du£t  of  beafts.  It  is  ufed  by  thofe,  who 
know  the  fecret  of  its  excellence,  in  water ; 
with  which  being  rubbed,  and  treated  as  gam¬ 
boge,  it  becomes  a  deep  warm  yellow,  that  for 
its  brightnefs  and  dark  fhade,  when  not  too 
thin  fpread,  as  well  as  holding  its  colour,  is 
very  valuable. 

As  the  gall  (tones  are  not  always  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  a  factitious  kind  may  be  prepared, 
which  will  greatly  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
They  may  be  made  in  this  manner. 

u  Take  a  quart  of  the  bile  of  oxen,  as  frefh 
a  as  poffible ;  put  it  into  a  proper  pewter 
“  veffel,  and  fet  it  to  boil  in  balnea  mari<zy 
“  having  added  to  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
clear  gum  arabic  ;  evaporate  the  whole  to 
“  about  an  eighth,  and  then  remove  it  into 
“  a  China  cup  or  bafon  of  proper  fize,  and 
“  evaporate  it  to  drynefs,  colle&ing  it  in- 
to  a  mafs  as  it  becomes  of  a  ftiff  con* 
a  fiftence.” 

This  may  be  ufed  as  the  gall  ftones ;  and, 
being  more  tranfparent,  will  be  found  of  very 
great  advantage  in  water  painting. 

Terra 
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l3 err  a  di  Sienna  unburnt. 

TERRA  DI  SIENNA ,  as  we  have  faid 
before,  fpeaking  of  it  as  a  red  when  calcin¬ 
ed,  is  a'  native  ochrous  earth,  brought  from 
Italy.  In  its  uncalcined  ftate  it  is  a  deeplfh 
■warm  yellow,  and  but  fligntly  tranfparent 
either  in  oil  or  water.  It  is  much  lefs  ufed 
lincalcined  than  calcined ;  but,  neverthelefs, 

!  as  it  is  a  deeper  yellow  by  many  degrees 
I  than  any  of  the  other  ochres,  and  of  a 
!  foperior  brightnefs,  it  might  be  ufed  with 
S  advantage,  as  it  will  ftand  equally  with  the 
beft. 

I  > 

When  terra  di  Sienna  is  ufed  uncalcined,  it 
i  ought  to  be  extremely  well  levigated  and 
wafhed  over;  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  lie  heavy 
in  the  oil,  which  is  probably  the  chief  reafon 
!  why  it  is  fo  feidom  uled  in  an  uncalcined  ftate, 
though  as  much  wanted  for  fome  purpofes  as 
{he  calcined  for  others. 

Turpeth  mineral. 

Turpeth  mineral  is  a  preparation  of 
mercury,  by  calcining  it  together  "with  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  is  an  exceifive  bright  true  yellow, 
of  a  great  body  like  vermilion,  and  will  ftand 
equally  well  with  that,  and  it  works  likewife 
with  oil  or  water  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
Thefe  qualities  render  it  very  valuable  for  many 
purpofes,  as  it  is  much  brighter  than  any  other 
7^  J  ~  yellow- 
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yellow  ufed  in  oil,  except  King’s  yellow,  and 
is  free  from  the  naufeous  fmell  of  that  pig¬ 
ment  as  well  as  cooler.  This  coolnefs,  and 
its  bearing  to  be  mixed  with  Pruffian  blue, 
from  whence  a  much  finer  green  can  be  pro^ 
duced  by  it  than  from  the  King’s  yellow  with¬ 
out  ultramarine,  give  it,  on  the  whole,  greatly 
the  preference.  It  has  not,  howTever,  that  I 
know  of,  been  ufed  in  painting  by  any  except 
thofe  to  whom  I  have  recommended  it  ;  and 
who,  on  trial,  have  found  it  to  anfwer  to  what 
I  have  here  faid  of  it. 

The  turpeth  mineral  may  belt  be  prepared 
in  the  following  manner. 

44  Take  of  pure  quickfilver,  and  oil  of  vi- 
u  triol,  each  fix  pounds.  Put  them  into  a  re- 
44  tort,  to  which,  being  placed  in  the  fand- 
u  bath,  fit  on  a  receiver,  and  diftil  them  with 
44  a  flrong  fire  while  any  fumes  appear  to  rife 
44  into  the  receiver,  urging  it  at  laft  with  as 
44  great  a  heat  as  the  furnace  will  bear.  When 
44  the  retort  is  again  cold,  remove  it  out  of 
44  the  fand-bath  ;  and,  having  broken  it,  take 
44  the  white  mafs,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
44  bottom  of  it,  and  break  it  to  a  grofs  pow- 
44  der ;  and,  having  put  it  in  a  glafs  mortar, 
44  pour  water  on  it,  which  will  immediately 
44  convert  it  to  a  yellow  colour.  Let  it  then 
44  be  thoroughly  ground  in  this  mortar,  with 
44  water,  and  afterwards  wafhed  with  feveral 
44  fucceffive  quantities.  It  mult  then  be 
u  thoroughly  well  levigated  on  a  flone,  and 
?  dried,” 

The 
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The  turpeth  mineral  may  be  had  from  the 
fhops  of  any  chymifts  or  dealers  in  medicines  ; 
but  is  not  at  prefent  in  thofe  of  colourmen. 
fi  As  it  is  now  to  be  procured,  it  requires  a  pre- 
1  vious  levigation  in  water  before  it  be  ufed,  be- 
E  ing  for  the  moil  part  (though  faultily)  leviga- 
t  ted  for  the  ules  of  the  medicine,  only  in  a  very 
t  flight  manner.  The  marks  of  goodnefs  in  the 
I  turpeth  mineral  are  the  brightnefs  of  the  co- 
[  lour,  and  its  fulnefs  or  warmth ;  for  as  it 
never  inclines  more  to  the  red  than  a  true 
;  yellow,  the  lefs  it  verges  on  the  green  the 
I  better  it  confeqeently  is  for  the  purpofes  of 
[  painting. 

Of  the  yellow  wajh  from  the  French  berries . 

This  is  a  folution  of  the  gum  of  the  French 
1  berries  in  v/ater.  It  is  tiled  as  a  walking  colour 
|  in  water  painting  *  and  as  it  may  be  made  of 
i.  almoft  any  degree  of  deepnefs,  and  is  pretty 
!  bright,  it  is  applicable  to  many  material  pur- 
j  pofes,  lince  nothing  can  be  made  of  the  gam- 
I  boge  but  light  teints.  This  colour  will  ftand 
;i  alfo  extremely  well,  and  being  more  diluted 
\  ©r  laid  on  thicker,  will,  in  confeq-uence  of  its 
1  tranfparency,  give  a  variety  of  lhades.. 

The  yellow  berry  wafh  may  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  French  berries,  and 
put  to  them  a  gallon  of  water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  alum  ;  boil  them  an  hour  in  the 
pewter  velfel  defcribed  p.  25,  and  then  fil- 
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ter  off  the  fluid  through  paper  if  it  he  de- 
u  figried  for  nicer  purpofes,  or  flannel  for  more 
u  ordinary.  Put  them  again  into  the  boiler, 
u  and  evaporate  the  fluid  till  the  colour  appear 
u  of  the  ftrength  delired ;  or  part  may  be  taken 
w  out  while  lefs  ftrong,  and  the  reft  evapo- 
“  rated  to  a  proper  body.” 

The  goodnefs  of  the  French  berries  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  appearing  large,  plump,5 
and  heavy  :  and  if  they  have  thefe  qualities, 
the  darker  they  appear,  the  better  ;  but  unlefs 
they  are  large  and  plump,  the  darknefs  may 
only  arife  from  their  being,  gathered  before 
they  are  duly  ripe. 

Turmeric  wa/fji 

The  turmeric  wash  is  the  gum  of  the 
turmeric  root  diflolved  in  water.  The  qualities 
and  ufes  of  it  are  much  the  fame  as  the  yel¬ 
low  berry  wafh,  only  it  is  a  brighter  and 
cooler  yellow ;  but,  in  order  to  procure  a  bright 
tindture,  it  muft  be  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  wine 
inftead  of  water.  In  order  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  may  be  purfued. 

u  Fake  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirit,  and  add 
“  to  it  one  ounce  of  water.  Being  put  in  a 
proper  phial,  add  two  drams  of  turmeric  root 
“  in  powder.  Shake  them  well  together,  and 
u  then  let  them  ftand  three  or  four  days,  re- 
w  peating  the  fhaking  as  often  as  convenient, 
“  and  a  flrong  tincture  will  be  thus  obtained.” 

Of 
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Of  tinSiure  of  f affirm . 

; k : ■ \  sir.  >  o  ■' f  -  :>5.:  m  j-nt  t  u  j?  /  “!  sen  mo  ~*'v 

Tincture  of  saffron  is  ufed  as  a  yellow 
wafli  with  water  colours.  It  is  made  by  pour- 
ing  hot  water  on  the  bell  Englifh  faffron  in  a 
proper  phial  or  other  veffel,  which  fhould  be 
placed  for  fome  time  in  a  heat  next  to  that 
which  would  make  the  water  boil,  and  the 
tin£t ure  fhould  then  be  filtered  from  the  dregs 
through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  faffron  to  the  water  muff  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  intention  of  having  the  colour 
deeper  or  paler.  This  tinfture  is  a  fine  warm 
yellow,  and,  when  very  ftrong,  makes  a  very 
proper  fhade  for  the  gamboge  or  other  light 
yellows  that  are  bright;  and  it  will  hand  equal¬ 
ly  well  with  any  of  the  vegetable  tinctures. 

Zedoary  wajh . 

The  zedoary  wash  may  be  prepared  by 
boiling  an  ounce  of  zedoary  root  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  the  water  appear  fufficientiy  tinged 
to  make  a  ftain  on  paper  of  a  full  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  1  he  fluid  muft  then  he  ftrained  through 
linen  to  free  it  from  the  dregs. 

1  his  wafh  will  be  much  ftronger  of  colour 
than  can  be  made  of  turmeric  without  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  it  is  a  cooler  yellow  than  faffron, 
thougn  full  as  bright.  It  is  valuable  for  many 
purpofes  in  painting  with  water  colours,  a$ 
flowers^  yellow  draperies,  &c.  It  may  be  buf¬ 
fered 
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fcred  to  dry  in  (hells,  and  will  again  diflolve 
and  fpread  kindly  with  the  addition  of  water* 

Cl  ass  IV-  Of  green  colours’. 

Of  verdigris* 

-  •  ”•  v  .  . 

"W  Verdigris  is  a  ruft  or  cofrqjion  of  cop- 
\  per  formed  by  the  action  of  feme  vege¬ 
table  acid,  commonly  that  of  the  fkin  and  pulp 
of  grapes  remaining  after  they  have  undergone 
a  preflhre  for  wine.  It  is  brought  from  France 
and  Italy  hither,  and  ufed  in  molt  kinds  of 
painting  where  green  is  required.  Verdigris 
makes  a  blue  green  colour  in  paint  ;  but  is 
generally  ufed  in  yellow,  which,  by  a  pro¬ 
per  mixture,  renders  it  a  true  green.  It  is 
bright,  when  good,  but  very  loon  flies  when 
ufed  in  oil.  When  ufed  in  water  painting,  as 
it  is  diffolved  previoufly  in  vinegar,  which 
changes  it  to  another  fubftance,  it  is  however 
tendered  more  durable. 

It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  procefs  for  the 
making  verdigris,  becaufe  it  may  be  pur- 
chafed  much  cheaper  than  .it  can  be  made  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  therefore  only  the  pro¬ 
per  objeCt  of  a  confiderable  manufacture.  Such 
a  manufactory  is  eftablifhed  lately  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Mefiieurs  - -  and  Maud,  who  have 

received  two  premiums,  on  that  account,  of 
the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c. 
on  the  moft  fatisfaCtory  proof,  that  the  ver¬ 
digris  produced  by  them  was  even  fupe- 
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rfof  to  the  foreign,  as  well  for  the  purpofes  of 
painting  as  any  other  ufes. 

There  is  no  preparation  of  it  necefiary  to  the 
tiflng  verdigrife  in  oil  or  varnifh,  except  a  fuf- 
ficient  levigation ;  but  in  water  painting,  as  is 
faid  before,  it  mu  ft  be  diflolved  in  vinegar; 
when  in  fa£t  it  ceafes  to  be  verdigrife,  and  is* 
inftead  of  a  corofion,  a  fait  of  copper ;  the 
fame  with  the  cryftals  of  verdigrife,  we  fhall 
next  treat  of,  only  in  a  diflolved  ftate. 

Solution  in  vinegar  is  not,  however,  the 
Only  method  by  which  verdigrife  may  be  ufed 
in  water  painting,  for  it  will  diflolve  in  the 
juice  of  rue,  and  produces  a  fine  full  green 
colour  equally  fit  for  wafhing  with  that  diffol- 
ved  in  vinegar. 

The  goodnefs  of  verdigrife  may  be  diftln- 
guifhed  by  the  fulnefs  of  its  blue  green  colour, 
and  inclining  rather  towards  a  cryftalline  tex¬ 
ture  than  the  form  of  a  powder;  to  which 
muft  be  added  its  being  free  from  feculencies, 
and  foluble  in  a  confiderable  proportion  in 
water. 


Cryftals  of  verdigrife ,  called  diftilled  verdigrife . 

Distilled  verdigrise  is  the  fait  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  folution  of  copper,  or  common 
verdigrife,  in  vinegar.  The  cryftals  thus 
formed  are  of  an  extreme  bright  green  colour, 
and  in  varnifh,  where  they  ftand  perfe&ly 
well,  they  have  a  very  fine  effect.  In  oil  they 
uold  their  colour  well  enough  to  anfwermany 
Vol.  I.  I  pui> 
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purpofes,  where  colours  are  not  required 
be  greatly  durable  ;  but  in  paintings  of  confe- 
quence  they  cannot  be  depended  upon,  being 
apt  to  turn  black  with  time. 

1  he  cryftals  of  verdigrife  may  be  prepared 
in  the  following  manner. 

<c  Take  of  the  beft  verdigrife  four  ounces, 
<#  and  of  diftilled  vinegar  two  quarts.  The 
“  verdigrife  being  well  pounded,  let  them  be 
4C  put  into  a  circulating  veffel,  that  may  be 
ct  formed  of  a  matrafs,  (which  is  a  round 
cc  bodied  glafs  with  a  long  ftraight  neck)  and  a 
<c  Florence  flafk,  which  muft  have  its  neck 
<c  inverted  into  the  matrafs,  the  thick  end  be- 
a  ing  broken  off.  This  circulating  veffel  muft 
u  be  placed  in  a  gentle  fand-heat,  or  other 
u  warm  fituation,  where  it  muft  continue, 
<c  being  frequently  ihaken,  till  the  vinegar  has 
u  diffblved  as  much  as  it  can  of  the  verdi- 
u  grife.  Remove  the  verdigrife  and  vinegar 
<c  then  into  a  proper  glafs  for  decanting  the 
fluid,  when  it  flhall  become  clear,  from 
“  the  fediment ;  and  when  it  has  flood  a  due 
“  time  to  fettle,  let  it  be  carefully  poured  off 
u  and  evaporated  to  about  half  a  pint,  which 
<c  may  be  belt  done  with  a  fand-heat,  in  a 
“  glafs  body  or  cucurbit,  having  its  neck 
u  cut  off  to  a  wTide  mouth.  .It  may  be  fet 
**  to  fhoot  in  the  fame  veffel,  or  in  a  glafs 
u  receiver  with  a  wide  neck ;  and,  when 
“  the  cryftals  are  formed,  they  muft  be 
“  taken ,  out,  and  carefully  dried  in  the 
cc  lhade. 
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u  A  frefh  proportion  of  vinegar  may  be 
u  added  to  the  remains  of  the  verdigrife, 
u  and  at  the  fame  time  the  firft  quantity  left 
cc  undiffolved ;  and  the  mothers,  or  fluid  re- 
M  maining  after  the  cryftals  were  formed, 

may  be  put  into  it ;  by  which  means,  the 
“  other  parts  of  the  procefs  being  repeated,  a 
“  fecond  quantity  of  the  cryftals  will  be  ob- 
“  tained.”  ,  -t 

The  diftilled  vinegar  produces  the  moft 
beautiful  cryftals  of  verdigrife ;  but  com¬ 
mon  vinegar  is  more  frequently  ufed  by  thofe 
who  prepare  them,  as  it  is  much  cheaper, 
and  will  afford  very  good  coloured  cryftals, 
if  care  be  taken  in  the  evaporation  not  to 
fuffer  any  part  of  it  to  burn  to  the  glafs ;  to 
avoid  which  accident,  it  is  proper  that  the 
veflel  wherein  the  evaporation  is  made  fhould 
not  be  funk  deep  in  the  land,  but  only  fet 
upon  it,  or  furrounded  a  little  above  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  diftilled  verdigrife  may 
be  perceived  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  cryftals, 
and  the  bright  green  colour  of  them  when  pow¬ 
dered  ;  for,  being  faline  cryftals,  they  do  not 
admit  of  any  fophiftication,  and  can  be  only 
faulty  through  impurity. 

Of fap  green* 

A 

••  1  /  -i  '  *  '  | 

Sap  green  is  the  concreted  juice  of  the 
buckthorn-berries  exprefled  from  them® 

I  %  It 
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It  is  a  yellow  green,  and  only  ufed  in  watef 
painting,  where  it  is  very  ufeful  for  fome  pur- 
pofes  as  a  wafhing  colour,  making  a  ftrong  and 
pretty  bright  ftain.  Sap  green  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  buckthorn-berries 
<c  before  they  be  ripe,  and  prefs  out  the  juice 
a  in  iiich  a  prefs  as  is  ufed  for  making  cyder 
“  or  verjuice,  or  by  any  other  method. 
“  Strain  this  juice  through  flannel,  and  then 

let  it  ftand  to  fettle ;  and,  when  it  has 
“  hood  a  proper  time,  decant  off  the  clearer 
“  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  fediment.  Put 
u  this  juice  into  a  ftone  or  earthen  veflel,  and 
<s  evaporate  it  till  it  begins  to  grow  of  a  thick 
u  confiftence  ;  then  remove  it  into  the  pewter 
“  veifel  defcribed  p.  25,  and  finifh  the  eva- 
a  poration  in  balnea  marieey  collecting  the 
tc  matter  into  one  mafs  as  it  acquires  a  proper 
“  conliftence.” 

1'he  marks  of  goodnefs  in  fap  green  are  the 
tranfparency,  brightnefs,  and  ftrength  of  co¬ 
lour  it  appears  tc  have  when  rubbed  on 
paper. 


P ruffian  green. 

Prussian  green  is  the  fame  with  the  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  except  that,*  in  the  preparation,  the 
precipitated  ochre  of  the  vitriol  is  buffered  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  precipitated  earth  of  alum  and 
the  fulphur  of  the  coal ;  the  addition  of  the 
fpirit  of  fait,  by  which,  irt  the  regular  procefs 

for 
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for  the  Pruffian  blue,  the  ochre  is  rediffolved 
being  omitted ;  whence,  this  ochre  beingyellow’ 
a  green  is  produced  by  it  through  the  effed 

c  t,he  £Ue„-  °f  the  fuIP,ulr“  The  qualities 
.  .the,  Pruffian  green  are  much  the  fame 
with  thole  of  the  blue,  except  the  difference 
of  co. our,  and  that  it  is  not  fo  tranfparent,  nor 
with  regard  to  any  I  have  hitherto  fee n,  fo 
nght;  neither  can  it  be  fo  well  depended  upon 
ror  (landing  as  the  Pruffian  blue  when  riVhtly 
prepared,  though  it  is  nearly  equal  in  that 
point  to  the  common.  As  the  qualities  are  fo 
much  the  fame,  the  ufes  to  which  the  Pruf- 
iian  green  may  be  applied  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  blue,  excepting  difference 

.  hue  »  and  at  one  time  this  colour  was  gain- 
mg  ground  among  painters  of  fome  kinds; 
but  it  has  fince  then  been  negleded,  and  at 
prefent  feems  almoft  wholly  laid  afide,  though 
I  am  not  fenfible  of  the  reafon  why  this  pig¬ 
ment  .might  not  be  of  advantage  in  many  kinds 
£luPaintinS»  as  wcI1  as  the  common  Pruffian 

le  »  foZT  °f  PreParinS  ^  Pisment 

Proceed  m  all  points  as  in  the  procefs 

«  foT  f°r,the  PrU!rian  bIue*  til]  folu- 
«  p  /  alum  and  vltrio1  be  mixed  with 
«  la  of  t]?e  Pearl-allies  and  fulphur  of  the 

C«  Then  andf)  th,e  feen.  PreciP'tation  made. 

«  .  ’  mftead  ot  adding  the  fpirit  of  fait, 

fi  /U,rther  mixture,  and  go  on  to 

wafh  the  fediment,  which  is  the  Pruffian 


I  .1 
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green 
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cc  green,  and  afterwards  to  dry  it  in  the  fame 
u  manner  as  is  directed  for  the  blue. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  Pruffian  green  confifts 
in  the  deepnefs  and  brightnefs  of  the  colour, 
and  the  more  it  is  of  a  true  teint  of  green,  the 
better  it  is. 

U  -  .  *  «  *  ‘  * 

% 'err a  verte. 

Terra  verte  is  a  native  earth,  which  in 
all  probability  is  coloured  by  copper..  It  is  of 
a  biue  green  colour,  much  of  that  teint  which 
is  called  Jea-green.  What  we  have  in  com¬ 
mon  here  is  not  very  bright,  but  being  ferni- 
tranfparent  in  oil,  and  of  a  ftrong  body  in 
water,  and  handing  equally  well  with  the 
beft  pigments,  it  is  very  much  adapted  to 
anfwer  fome  purpofes  in  both  kinds  of  paint¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  not  fo  generally  ufed  by 
thofe  to  whom  it  would  be  ferviceable  as  it 
merits.  Mr.  d’Acofta  fays,  in  his  book  of 
foffils,  that  there  is  a  kind  which  is  very 
bright,  and  is  found  in  Hungary ;  if  it  could 
be  procured  here,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very 
valuable  acquifition  to  oil  painting,  as  the 
greens  we  are  forced  at  prefent  to  compound 
i Y o i li  blue  and  yellow  are  feldom  fecuie  front 
flying  or  changing. 

; Terra  verte ,  as  brought  from  abroad,  is  of 
a  very  coarfe  texture,  and  requires  to  be  well 
levigated  and  wafhed  over ;  but  no  other 
preparation  is  neceffarily  previous  to  its  ufe. 

The  only  method  of  diftinguiihing  its  good¬ 
nefs 
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aefs  is  by  the  brightnefs  and  ftrength  of  its 
-colour. 

Cl  Ass  V.  Of  orange  colours. 

THERE  is  not  any  fimple  pigment,  pre¬ 
pared  commonly,  which  can  properly 
come  into  tnis  clafs,  the  efied  of  orange  be¬ 
ing  produced  in  pradice  by  the  mixture  of 
red  and  yellowy  but  the  following  preparation 
being  of  my  own  invention,  and  Serviceable  to 
iome  who  have  already  made  a  confiderable  ufe 
of  it,  I  thought  it  proper  to  infert  it  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  others  who  may  want  fuch  a  pigment. 

Of  orange  lake \ 

This  orange  lake  is  the  tinging  part  of 
annatto  precipitated  together  with  earth  of' 
alum.  It  is  of  a  very  bright  orange  colour,  and 
would  work  well  with  either  oil  or  water; 
but  cannot  be  depended  upon,  when  ufed 
either  of  thofe  ways,  for  handing  long.  It  is, 
howrever,  a  very  fine  colour  for  varnilb  paint¬ 
ing,  where  the  fear  of  flying  is  out  of  queftion  ; 
and  is  alfo  of  an  admirable  good  efifed  for 
putting  under  cryftal  for  the  imitation  of  the 
vinegar  garnet,  for  which  purpofe  it  has  been 
ufed  with  great  fuccefs. 

The  manner  of  the  preparation  of  the  orange 
lake  may  be  as  follows.  . 

lake  of  the  beft  annatto  four  ounces, 
a  of  pearl-afhes  one  pound  ;  put  them 

I  4  u  together 
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46  together  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boil 
44  them  half  an  hour,  and  then  ftrain  the  fo- 
44  lution  through  paper.  Make,  in  the  mean- 
44  time,  a  folution  of  a  pound  and  an  half  of 
4f  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water,  and  mix 
44  it  gradually  with  the  folution  of  the  pearl- 
44  allies  and  annatto,  obferving  to  ceafe  any 
44  further  addition  when  the  fluid  becomes 
u  colourlefs,  and  no  further  ebullition  enfues 
44  on  the  commixture.  Treat  the  fediment 
44  or  precipitated  matter  then  in  the  fame  man- 
44  ner  as  has  been  before  directed  for  other 
44  kinds  of  lake,  only  this  need  not  be  formed 
44  into  drops,  but  may  be  dried  in  fquare  bits^ 
44  or  round  lozenges.’* 


Cl  ass  VL  Of  purple  colours* 


Of  the  true  Indian  red. 


THE  true  Indian  red  is  a  native  och- 
rous  earth  of  a  purple  colour  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  cheapnefs  of  the  factious  kind  occa- 
iioned  it  to  be  rejeded  by  the  colourmen,  and 
confequentlydifuled  by  painters,  was  conftantly 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  and  fold  in  the 
fhops.  At  prefent  it  is  very  rarely  to  be 
iound  ;  but  when  it  can  be  met  with,  it  is 
certainly  very  valuable  (there  being  no  other 
uncompounded  purple  colour  in  ufe  with  oil) 
as  well  for  the  force  of  its  eflfed  as  for  the. 
certainty  of  its  handing.  But  the  common 
kind,  now  falacioufly  called  by  its  name,  has 

been* 
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been,  by  degrees,  from  accommodating  it  to 
the  purpofes  of  houfe-painters,  made  to  vary 
from  it,  till  it  is  become  intirely  a  different  co¬ 
lour,  being  a  broken  orange  inftead  of  a  purple. 

The  true  Indian  red,  when  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  needs  no  other  preparation  than  grind¬ 
ing  or  wafhing  over.  It  may  cafily  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  any  factitious  kind  by  its  be¬ 
ing  more  bright  than  any  other  ochre  which 
can  be  made  fo  purple  ;  and  if  it  be  rendered 
artificially  purple  by  any  addition,  the  fire  will 
Toon  betray  it,  into  which  the  genuine  may  be 
put  without  any  hazard  of  change. 

Of  archal ,  or  orchah 

Archal  is  a  purple  tindture  procured  from 
a  kind  of  mofs,  bearing  the  fame  name,  by  fo- 
iution  in  fpirit  of  urine  diftilled  with  lime.  It 
may  be  made  in  fmall  quantities  by  thofe  who 
cannot  procure  it  of  the  manufacturers  by  this 
eafy  procefs. 

“  Take  an  ounce  of  the  archal  weed  or  mofs, 
“  as  it  is  fold  at  the  dry  falters,  and  having 
“  bruifed  it  well,  put  it  into  a  glafs  phial  with 

half  a  pint  of  weak  fpirit  of  fai  ammoniacus 
fc  diftilled  with  lime.  Stop  the  phial  clofe, 
fc  and  leave  the  archal  to  infufe  till  a  ftrong 
u  bluifh  purple  tindture  be  formed.” 

It  is  an  extreme  bright  purple  fluid,  and 
would  be  a  beautiful  wafh  if  it  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  dry  to  a  reddifh 
brown  colour,  and  therefore  at  prefent  much 

d  Unfed 
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difufed  in  painting,  though  it  had  formerly 
a  place  in  the  common  fet  of  water  colours. 
It  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  for  fome  purpofes 
of  dying,  and  prepared  by  people  who  make 
it  their  bufmefs,  and  may  be  had  cheap  of 
them,  or  the  dry-falters  ;  but  is  fcarcely  worth 
the  trouble  of  procuring  for  the  ends  of  paint¬ 
ing.  v  "  ; 

Of  the  logwood  wajh . 

Lodwood  is  brought  from  America,  and 
affords  a  ftrong  purple  tincture  in  water, 
which  will  ftain  of  a  bluiih  purple  colour 
almoft  any  body  whatever  capable  of  receiving 
fuch  tinge.  It  is  ufed  frequently  in  miniature 
painting  to  make  a  purple  wa£h,  which  is 
varied  to  a  more  red  or  blue  colour  by  the 
addition  or  omiffion  of  Brafil  wood.  This 
wafh  maybe  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  an  ounce  of  ground  logwood,  and 
“  toil  it  in  a  pint  of  water  till  one  half  of  the 
“  fluid  be  wafted.  Strain  it  then  through 
“  flannel  while  of  a  boiling  heat,  and  add  to 
<c  it,  when  ftrained,  about  ten  grains  of  pearl- 
“  afhes,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a  fmall  French 
<c  bean.  If  it  be  defired  to  be  a  more  red 
“  purple,  about  half  an  ounce  of  Brafil  wood 
“  may  be  added  to  the  logwood,  or  in  pro- 
c‘  portion  as  the  colour  wanted  may  require ; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  pearl-afhes  muft  be 
ufed  very  fparingly,  or  not  added  at  all, 
unlefs  the  tindlure  appear  too  red.” 
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Glass  VIL  Of  brown  colours*. 

Of  brown  pink. 

BRown  pink  is  the  tinging  part  of  fome 
vegetable  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
precipitated  upon  the  earth  of  alum,  cuttle-filh- 
bone,  or  fome  fuch-like  calcarious  fubftance.  It 
is,  when  good,  a  concentrate  yellow,  which,  as 
a  pigment,  is  tranfparent  in  oil,  gives  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  dark  colour,  and  ferves  for  deep 
fhades.  It  is  fometimes  prepared  of  a  warmer, 
and  fometimes  of  a  cooler  teint ;  and  as  each 
fort  fuits  the  purpofes  of  particular  kinds  of 
painters,  each  kind  is  preferred  by  fome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wants.  Brown  pink  would  be 
of  great  value  in  painting,  if  it  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  with  regard  to  its  (landing ;  and 
it  was  formerly,  when  all  the  colours  of  this 
kind  were  more  honeftly  and  judicioufly  pre¬ 
pared,  in  almoft  general  ufe  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  But  at  prefent  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
that  does  not  fly,  or  has  not  fome  other  bad 
quality,  particularly  that  of  fattening  to  an 
exceffive  degree:  and  therefore  it  is  much  dif- 
ufed,  and  will  probably,  in  a  ffiort  time,  be 
entirely  exploded  from  pradice. 

There  are  many  methods  of  preparing 
brown  pink,  as  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  which  afford  a  yellow  tinge  very 
eopioufly,  and  which,  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradifed  for  making  lakes,  will 
G"  afford 
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afford  Inch  a  pigment ;  but  the  moft  com¬ 
mon,  and  one  of  the  belt  methods,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

u  Take  of  the  French  berries  one  pound, 
u  of  fuftic  wood  in  chips  half  a  pound,  and 
ec  of  pearl-afhes  one  pound.  Boil  them  in 
“  the  tin  boiler,  with  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
u  water,  for  an  hour,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
“  tindure  through  flannel  while  the  fluid  is 
u  boiling  hot.  Having  prepared  in  the  mean- 
u  time  a  folution  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
u  alum,  put  it  gradually  to  the  tindure  fo  long 
*c  as  an  ebullition  fhall  appear.  Proceed  then 
a  to  wrafh  the  fediment  as  in  the  manner  di- 
u  reded  for  the  lakes ;  and,  being  brought  by 
u  filtering  through  paper  with  a  linen  cloth  to 
“  a  proper  confidence,  dry  it  on  boards  in 

fquare  pieces.” 

Brown  pink  may  be  made  of  the  cuttle- 
fifh  bone  diffolved  in  aquafortis ,  in  the  manner 
defcribed,  p.  61,  for  lake  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the 
precipitation  may  be  made  with  this  folution 
inftead  of  the  folution  of  alum,  by  adding  it 
to  the  tindure  fo  long  as  it  appears  to  make 
any  ebullition  on  the  mixture.  The  folutions 
of  the  alum  and  cuttle-fifh  bones  may  be 
otherwife  mixt  together,  and  ufed  for  the  fame 
end,  which  will  be  found  much  better  than 
that  of  the  cuttle-fifh  bone  alone.  For  though 
the  common  opinion  is,  that  lake  or  brown 
pink  will  ftand  better,  when  the  bafis  is 
cuttle-fifh  bone,  than  when  it  is  earth  of  alum, 
yet  the  earth  of  alum  is  neceffary  for  attrad- 

2  ing 
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[ing  and  bearing  down  with  it  the  tinging 
matter ;  which,  efpecially  that  of  the  French 
berries,  is  apt  to  remain  diflblved  in  the  fluids 

And  to  be  carried  off  with  it  in  wafhing  the 
browrn  pink. 

Brown  pink  is  alfo  made  without  the  ufe  of 
falts  in  the  following  manner. 

j  “  Take  two  pounds  of  the  berries,  and  boil 
c  them  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  two  hours,  and 
then  ftrain  of  the  tindlure  carefully  through 
*  flannel.  Prepare  in  the  mean-time  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cuttle-fifh  bone,  by  feparating 
‘  the  foft  inner  part,  which  is  capable  of  be- 
:c  ing  reduced  to  powder,  from  the  hard  ex- 
1  terior  part,  that  mu  ft  be  thrown  away,  and 
levigating  it  well  with  water  on  a  marble. 
c  Add  then  the  cuttle-fiih  bone  to  the  tin<fture9 
\  an<3  evaporate  them  in  balnea  jnariae  till  the 
matter  becomes  of  a  ftiff  confiftence  ;  when 
the  whole  being  well  mixt  by  oxindinsr  it 
r  may  be  laid  on  boards  to  dry."  8  S’ 

The  goodnefs  of  brown  pink  muft  be  judg- 
d  by  its  tranfparency  and  force  of  colour 
dien  mixed  with  oil;  but  its  qualities  of  ftand- 
ig  well,  and  not  fattening  in  oil,  which  are 
oth  defe&s  that  frequently  attend  it,  can  only 
e  afcertained  by  trial  and  experience. 

Of  biflre. 

Bistre  is  the  burnt  oil  extracted  from  the 
>ot  of  wood.  It  is  a  brown  tranfparent  co- 

lour. 
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lour,  having  much  the  fame  effect  in  water 
painting,  where  alone  it  is  ufed,  as  brown 
pink  in  oil.  Though  this  colour  is  extremely 
ferviceable  in  water  colours,  and  much  valued 
by  thofe  who  know  and  can  procure  it,  yet 
it  is  not  in  general  ufe  here,  on  account,  I 
imagine,  of  its  being  not  eafily  had  of  a  per¬ 
fect  kind  ;  for  I  have  never  heard  of  any  that 
was  good,  except  what  nas  been  biought  from 
France.  Perhaps  the  principal  reafon  for  this' 
is,  that  dry  beech-wood  affords  the  bell  foot 
for  making  it ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure 
fuch  here  without  mixture  of  the  loot  of  green 
wood,  or  other  combuftibles  that  deprave  it 
-  for  this  purpole ;  or,  it  is  poffible,  that  they 
who  have  pretended  to  prepare  it  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  proper  means,  there  not  being, 
any  recipe  or  diredion  in  books  that  treat  of 
thd*e  matters,  from  whence  they  could  learn 

them. 

Biftre  may,  however,  be  prepared  with  great 
eafe  in  the  following  manner.  J 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  foot  of  dry  wood,- 
“  but  let  it  be  of  beech  wherever  that  can  be 
«  procured ;  put  it  into  water  in  the  propor- 
«  tion  of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  boil 
'  “  them  half  an  hour.  Then,  after  the  fluid 
“  has  flood  fome  little  time  to  fettle,  but  while 
«  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  clearer  part  from  the 
“  earthy  fediment  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  on 
“  Handing  longer  it  form  another  earthy  fe- 
“  diment,  repeat  the  fame  method ;  but  this 

“  fhould  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  remains 

“  hot. 
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44  hot.  Evaporate  then  the  fluid  to  drynefs, 
a°d  what  remains  will  be  good  biftre,  if  the 
u  foot  was  of  a  proper  kind.” 

Tne  goodnefs  of  biftre  maybe  perceived  by 
its  warm  deep  brown  colour,  and  tranfparency 
)  when  moiftened  with  water. 


t 


Of  brown  ochre . 


Brown  ochre  is  a  foffil  earth,  the  fame 
with  the  other  ochres,  except  -with  regard  to 
i*  purity  and  the  teint  of  its  colour,  which  depends 
on  calcination,  either  by  fubterranean  fires  or 
artificially.  It  is  of  a  warm  brown  or  foul  orange 
colour  ;  and,  as  it  can  be  abfolutely  depended 
i  upon  tor  Handing,  it  is  valued  by  iome  in  nicer 
f  hinds  of  painting,  but  moft  ufed,  being  of  very 
low  price,  for  coarfer  purpofes. 

When  brown  ochre  is  ufed  for  more  delicate 
kinds  of  painting,  it  ought  to  be  well  levigated 
after  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  colour- 
men,  if  had  of  them  in  the  grofs  ftate  in  which 
it  is  commonly  fold.  But  whoever  would  have 
f  ^  ^  the  moft  perfect  condition,  mu  ft  wa£h  it 
over,  which  treatment  fhould  indeed  be  be¬ 
llowed  on  all  pigments  of  an  earthy  texture. 


Cologne  or  Collens  earth . 

Cologn  earth  is  a  foflil  fubftance.  It 
is  of  a  dark  blackifh  brown  colour,  a  little  in¬ 
clining  towards  purple.  The  principle  ufe  of 
it  in  painting  is  as  a  water  colour,  and  its 

greateft 
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greateft  effect  is  in  the  fore  grounds  of  pic¬ 
tures,  where  great  force  is  required.  It  is 
not,  however,  at  prefent  much  ufed  even  as 
a  water  colour,  and  more  rarely  in  oil,  as 
there  the  fame  teint  can  be  eafily  formed  of 
blue,  black,  and  any  of  the  ochrous  reds, 
which  are  pigments  abfolutely  fafe  with  ie- 
fpect  to  handing; 

The  goodnefs  of  Cologn  earth  mult  be 
judged  of  by  the  ftrength  of  the  colour,  and 
the  fuitablenefs  of  the  teint  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  is  ufed.  It  requires  no  other 
preparation  than  to  be  ground  perfectly  fine 
with  water. 

'Terra  Japonic a ,  or  Japan  earth . 

Tebra  Japonica  is  a  gummous  fub- 
fiance  extracted  from  fome  kind  of  vegetable. 
It  diffolves  to  a  great  degree  in  water,  and ' 
is  of  a  full  brown  colour,  a  little  inclining  to 
red.  It  is  Sometimes  uled  as  in  water  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  it  is  there  a  waihing  colour,  may 
have  a  very  good  effe£t  in  many  cafes.  In  oil, 
its  gummy  texture  renders  its  ufe  improper, 
as  it  does  not  admit  of  its  mixing  kindly  with 

that  vehicle. 

The  goodnefs  of  terra  Japonica  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  clearnefs  of  its  coloui,  and 
its  appearing  free  from  heterogeneous  matter 
or  impurities. 

It  requires  no  preparation,  but  it  is  difiolved 
in  water,  and  freed  from  any  feculencies/ 
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Umbre  is  an  ochrous  earth  of  a  brown  cor 
lour.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  moil  kinds  of 
painting,  but  is  at  prefent  negle&ed,  except 
by  fome  in  water  colours.  It  is  valuable  on. 
account  of  its  property  of  ftanding  well,  which 
it  has  in  common  with  mod  other  native 
earths,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  more  dry- 
iiig  quality  tnan  other  ochres,  which  has  oc~ 
caiioned  it  to  be  much  ufed  in  the  making  dry¬ 
ing  oils,  the  japanners  gold  fize,  and  the  black 
oil  lacker. 

The  umbre  is  frequently  burnt  previous  to 
its  being  ufed,  which  renders  it  more  eafy  to 
be  levigated  ;  but  it  gives  it  at  the  fame  time 
a  redder  hue.  Whether  it  be  ufed  in  a  burnt 
or  unburnt  hate,  it  is  neceiiary,  however,  to 
wafh  it  over  when  it  is  ufed  in  miniature 
painting,  or  for  any  nicer  purpofes,  and  that 
is  all  the  preparation  it  requires. 

V 

Of  afphciltum , 

Asphaltum  is  a  bituminous  matter  of  a  " 
confidence  like  tar,  found  in  the  earth  in  feme 
parts  or  Aha,  and  probably  elfewhere.  it  has 
a  warm  brown  colour,  and  retaining'  in  feme 
degree  its  tranfparency  when  dry,  it  aofwers 
the  end  of  brown  pink  in  oil  palm  with 
the  additional  au vantage  of  beina  le^ufe  from 
flying.  It  is  not  in  general  ufe,  nor  probably 
^  oe*  I.  K  eaiily 
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eafilv  to  be  procured  poor ;  but  it  is  certainly 
ufeful,  when  to  be  obtained  good.  .  ie  on  J 
obiedion  1  have  ever  heard  to  it  is,  that  it 
turns  fometimes  blackilh  ;  hut  I  never  faw  an 
inftance  of  that,  though  I  have  known  it  u.ed 
by  feveral ;  and  believe  that  appearance  is  not 
owing  to  any  change  in  its  colour,  but  to  t  at 
denlity  of  its  fub'tance  which  it  contracts  in 
drying,  and  which  thould  be  allowed  for  in 
the  application  of  it. 

There  is  no  preparation  neceuary  to  ai- 
phaltum  previous  to  its  ule,  but  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  preferved  in  a  propher  phial 
with  a  wide  neck,  otherwife  it  is  fubjed  to 
dry,  and  become  too  thick  for  the  purpofes  of 

F  Afphaltum  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated 
by  the  mixture  of  turpentine,  pitch,  and  other 
cheap  fubftances  of  a  baliamic  contiftence, 
with  it :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  dilhnguith  the 
fraud,  but  by  the  appearance.  W hen  the  d- 
phaltum  is  good,  it  ought  to  be  perfediy 
tr  nfparent,  but  of  a  warm  deep-  brown  co 

lour. 

Of  the  Spanijh  juice ,  or  the  extraEl  of  liquorice. 


The  Spanish  juice  is  the  fucculent  part 
of  the  liquorice- root,  extraded  by  decodion 
•m  water,  and  then  ftrained  oft  from  the  woody 
or  undiffolvable  part  of  the  root,  and  evapo¬ 
rated  to  drynefs.  It  is  fometimes  prepared  in 
>his  country,  but  moftly  brought  from  abroad. 


I  ,  •  , 

used  in  Painting. 

and  is  now  much  ufed  as  a  brown  colour  in 
miniature  painting,  from  its  requiring  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  procure  it,  or  render  it  fit  for  immediate 
;  tile,  and  from  the  fcarcity  of  good  bidre. 

1  he  latter,  neverthelefs,  when  it  is  to  he  had, 
i  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  Spanilh  juice,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  its  colour, 
s  as  trom  its  being  free  from  that  vifcid  or  dicky 

quality  which  attends  the  other  on  the  lead 
t  moifture. 


Class  VIII.  Of  white  colours. 

Of  white  flake « 

aIite  flake  is  lead  corroded  by 
\  *  means  of  the  prefling  of  the  grape, 
j  and  confequently,  in  fa d,  a  cerufe  prepared  by 
the  acid  of  grapes.  It  is  brought  here  from 
Italy,  and  far  lurpalles,  both  with  regard  to 
1  the.Punty  of  its  whitenefs,  and  the  certainty 
! oi  lts  landing,  all  the  cerufe  or  white  lead 
:  made  here  in  common.  It  is  ufed  in  oil  and 

!  v,arnifh  Painjing  for  all  purpofes  where  a  very 
!  clean  white  is  required  ;  but  no  kind  of  cerufe 
ought  to.be  ufed  in  water  colours  for  paintings 
that  are  intended  to  endure  time,  as  it  will 
generally  turn  black,  and  appear  at  length  as 
if  the  lead  ltfelf  had  been  uled  iirftead  of  any 
preparation  of  it. 

White  flake  is  ufually  had  of  the  colour-  .  > 

men  m  a  prepared  date,  under  the  name  of 
Hake  whlte>  being  levigated  and  mixed  up 

^  2  with 
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with  ftarch,  and  moft  frequently  with  white, 
lead,  or  much  worfe  fophi Plications.  W  so¬ 
ever,  therefore,  would  be  certain  of  ufing 
this  pigment  pure,  fhculd  procure  the  white 
flake  in  lump  as  it  is  brought  over,  and 
levigate  it  themfelves,  wafhing  it  over  alfo  ; 
and,  if  it  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  it  work  more  freely,  they  may  grind  it  up 
afterwards  with  ftarch  in  the  proportion 
they  (hall  find  on  trial  moft  fuitable  to  their 

purpofe. 

The  teft  of  goodnefs  in  white  flake  is  the 
degree  of  white nefs,  vchicfi  muft  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  comparing  it  with  a  fpecimen  of 
•  any  other  parcel,  after  it  has  been  rendered 
of  due  finenefs ;  but  where  it  is  fufpehted 
to  be  adulterated  wfith  any  other  mixture  than 
that  of  white  lead,  -he  lophiftication  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fpurious  matter  may  be  afcer- 
tained  by  the  fame  means  as  are  below  ad- 
vifed  to  be  tiled  for  the  examination  oi  white 
lead. 

White  lead. 


White  l5  ad,  or  ceruse,  is  the  corro- 
fion  or  ruft  of  lead  formed  by  means  of  vi¬ 
negar. 

It  is  made  in  our  own  country,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  white  flake,  but  inferior  in  white- 
nefs,  and  the  other  qualities  which  render  this 
pigment  advantageous  in  painting.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  white  employed  for  all  common  pur- 
pofes  in  oil  painting,  and  alio  the  body  or  fo- 
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lid  bafiS  of  the  paint  in  many  mixt  colours, 
where  the  teiht  is  of  a  lighter  nature,  or  the 
coloured  pigments  will  bear  diluting  with 
white. 

It  is  made  by  dipping  or  brufliing  plates 
of  lead  in  vinegar,  or  any  other  cheap  acid, 
arid  putting  them  in  a  cellar  or  any  cool  damp 
place  5  but  as  this  is  carried  on  as  a  large  ma¬ 
nufacture  by  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  it, 
and  who  can  confequently  afford  it  at  a  much, 
lower  rate  than  any  can  prepare  it  for  their 
own  ufe,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enter  on  a  further 
detail  with  refped  to  the  manner. 

There  is  no  previous  preparation  neceffary 
in  the  cafe  of  wThite  lead  to  its  ufe,  excei.it 
waffling  over  where  it  is  intended  for  more 
delicate  purpofes ;  but  then  indeed  it  is  always 
beft  to  fubftitute  the  flake  white. 

Notwithftanding  the  low  price  of  white 
lead,  yet,  being  confumed  in  great  quantities, 
it  is  for  the  moft  part  adulterated  by  the  ma- 
nufadurers  of,  or  wholefale  dealers  in  it.  The 
common  fophiftication  is  with  chalk  or  pow- 
dered  talc,  as  being  the  cheapef!  ingredients 
with  which  it  can  be  mixt  without  changing 
too  much  its  appearance.  This  in  a  ieffer  de¬ 
gree  is  of  no  great  moment,  as  they  only 
diminilh  the  quantity  of  body  or  covering 
rnat.ei  in  tlie  paint  j  out  when  m  a  greater 
proportion,  they  not  only  p  oduce  a  great  lofs, 
by  rendering  a  larger  quantity  neeeflary  to  do 
the  fame  work,  but  deprave  the  paint  highly 
with  ref'pqd  to  its  other  qualities. 
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The  adulteration  of  white  lead  may  be  moffc 
eafily  examined  by  comparing  a  piece  of  any 
that  is  fufpeded  with  another  piece,  known  to 
be  pure,  of  equal  bulk,  and  the  difference  of 
weight  will  fhew  the  fraud  where  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter  is  in  great  proportion,  as  it 
will  neceffarily  be  of  a  much  lighter  nature 
than  lead.  But  where  the  quantity  of  the 
*  adulterating  matter  is  lefs,  or  the  proportion 
of  it  would  be  more  exactly  known,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  fhould  be  ufed. 

iC  Take  an  ounce  of  the  white  lead  fuf- 
c<  peded,  and  mix  it  well  with  about  half  an 
<c  ounce  of  pearl-aihes,  or  of  any  fixt  alka- 
“  line  fait,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
“  of  charcoal-duft,  and,  having  put  them  into 
c£  a  crucible,  give  them  a  ftrong  heat.  The 
lead  will  by  this  means  be  reduced  to  its 
<c  metallic  ftate,  and,  being  weighed,  will  fhew 
u  by  what  it  may  fall  ftiort  of  the  weight  of 
an  ounce,  the  proportion  of  the  adultera- 
u  tion,  about  a  tenth  part  being  allowed  for 
€C  the  corroding  acid  which  formed  part  of 
6C  the  white  lead/’ 

Of  calcined ,  or  burnt  hartjhorn . 

Calcined  hartshorn  is  the  earth  which 
inakes  the  bafis  of  horn,  or  indeed  all  other  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances,  rendered  pure  by  the  adion  of 
fire,  which  feparate  from  it  all  faline  and  ful- 
phureous  fubftances.  It  is  of  the  firft  degree  of 
whitenefs,  and  not  iubjed  to  be  changed  by 

the 
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the  air  or  time,  and  is,  on  account  of  thefe 
qualities,  almoft  the  only  white  now  ufed  in 
water  painting  for  nicer  purpofes,  white  lead 
or  flake,  from  the  objection  before  mentioned 
with  refpedf  to  their  turning  black,  being 
greatly  difufed  by  the  more  experienced- 
painters. 

It  is  not  neceflary  that  this  earth  fhould 
be  produced  from  the  horn  of  flags,  for  any 
other  horn,  or  indeed  any  other  animal  fuh« 
fiance  of  the  more  folid  kind,  Will  equally 
well  produce  it.  The  common  manner  of 
preparation  of  this  matter  is,  to  calcine,  in  an 
open  furnace,  the  coal  of  the  horn  remaining 
after  the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhonu 
But  what  is  fold  for  calcined  hartfhorn  at  pre- 
fen  t  is  more  frequently  the  earth  of  bones* 
and  if  there  be  no  further  fophiftication  prac- 
tiled,  this  fubftitution  is  not  in  the  leaf!:  detri¬ 
mental.  It  is,  however,  I  am  afraid,  too  ufua! 
to  mix  chalk  or  lime  with  the  animal  earth* 
which  by  their  alkaline  power  change  the 
colour  of  the  vegetable  pigments,  and  fru- 
fixate  often  the  labour  of  the  painter,  without 
his  being  able  to  guefs  at  the  caufe  of  his  mif~ 
carriage.  Whoever  is  defirous  to  prevent  this 
inconvenience,  and  to  have  the  burnt  hartlhorn 
perfectly  pure,  may  prepare  it  eafily  themfelves 
in  the  following  manner. 

u  Take  horn  or  bones,  and  burn  them  in 
€€  any  common  fire  till  they  become  a  coaf^ 
u  or  are  calcined  to  fome  degree  of  whitenefi?. 
u  Then,  having  freed  them  carefully  from 
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any  other  coal  or  filth,  reduce  them  to  s 
grois  powder,  and  put  them  upon  a  veffei 
made  in  form  of  a  common  earthen  difh 
of  ground  crucibles  and  Sturbridge  clay  well 
dried,  and  procure  this  to  be  placed  in  a 
tobaccopipe-maker’s,  or  potter's  furnace,, 
during  the  time  they  keep  their  pipes  or  pots 
“  in  the  fire.  The  earth  of  the  horn  or  bones 
being  thus  thoroughly  calcined,  it  mull  be 
very  well  levigated  with  water,  and  it  will 
be  yet  further  improved  by  being  carefully 
“  walked  over.” 

The  perfection  of  calcined  hartlhorn  lies  in 
its  whitenefs  and  finenefs,  which  may  be  di« 
ftinguifhed  by  the  fight  and  touch,  and  in 
purity  alio,  which  is  not  fo  eafily  difcovered. 
It  may  be  known,  neverthelefs,  by  the  pour¬ 
ing  oil  of  vitriol  upon  any  fufpe&ed  quantity, 
which  will  not  produce  any  ebullition  with 
pure  calcined  horn  or  bones  j  but  will  imme¬ 
diately  excite  an  apparent  fermentation  with 
'true  or  chaix.  the  common  matter  with  which 
trey  are  auiilterateciy  any  be  mixt  with 


them 


Of  pearl  white * 

Pearl  white  is  the  powder  of  pearls,  or 
the  finer  parts  of  oyfter-fhells  ;  but  I  fuppofe 
the  101  mei  nas  rarely  been  ufed,  on  account 
of  the  dearnefs  of  the  pearls-  which  are,  more¬ 
over,  not  in  the  lead  better  for  this  purpofe 
than  the  oyiier-fhells  properly  managed. 
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'  This  white  is  ufed  in  miniature  paintings* 
and  agrees  much  better  with  the  vegetable  co¬ 
lours  than  flake,  white  lead,  or  Troy  white. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  pearl  white  is 
to  take  the  oyfters  as  they  are  found  on  the  fea- 
coaft  calcined  by  the  fun,  or  otherwife  to  dry 
frefh  ones  by  the  fire  till  they  will  powder  eafi- 
ly,  (avoiding,  however,  carefully  fuch  heat  as 
may  in  the  leaf!  burn  them,  or  change  their 
colour;)  then  fcrape  off  from  thefe  fhells  all 
outward  or  other  parts  that  may  not  be  of  the 
moll  perfect  whitenefs,  and  levigate  them  well 
with  water  on  the  ftone,  and  wafh  the  powder 
over  till  thoroughly  fine. 

Of  Troy  •white ,  or  Spanifj  white . 

The  Troy  white,  or  Spanish  wHiT.ey 
is  chalk  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  water 
in  which  alum  is  diffolved,  and  afterwards 
waffled  over. 

It  is  ufed  by  fome  in  water  colours  as  a 
■white,  and  may  be  thus  prepared. 

u  Take  a  pound  of  chalk  and  foak  it  vrell 
a  in  water.  Then  wafh  over  all  the  line  part^ 
a  and,  having  poured  off  the  fir  ft  water,  add 
44  another  quantity,  in  which  two  ounces  of 
44  alum  is  diffolved.  Let  them  hand  for  a  day 
44  or  two,  ftirring  the  chalk  once  in  fix  or  eight 
44  hours.  Wafh  then  the  chalk  again  over,  till 
64  it  be  rendered  perfectly  fine,  and  pour  off 
u  as  much  of  the  water  as  can  be  feparated 
44  from  the  chalk  by  that  means,  taking  off 
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“  the  remainder  of  the  diffolved  alum  by* 
u  feveral  renewed  quantities  of  frefh  waten 
<c  After  the  laft  water  is  poured  off,  put  the 
chalk  into  one  of  the  cullender  filters,  with 
a  linen  cloth  over  the  paper,  and  when  the 
monture  has  been  fufficiently  drained  off 
u  from  it,  lay  it  out  in  lumps  to  dry  on  a 
“  proper  board/’ 

Of  egg  f  jell  zvhiie. 

Egg-shell  white  is  ufed  by  fome  in  wa¬ 
ter  colours,  and  preferred  to  flake,  or  the  Troy 
white.  It  may  be  thus  prepared. 

T  axe  egg-fhells  and  peel  off  the  inner 
<c  fkins.  ^  Then  levigate  the  fhell  to  a  proper 
u  finenels,  and  wafli  over  the  powder.” 

Class  IX.  Of  black  colours* 

* 

Of  lamp  black . 

Lamp  black  is  the  foot  of  oil  collefted 
as  it  is  formed  by  burning.  It  is  a 
brownjUh  black ;  but,  neverthelefs,  being  of  a 
good  texture  for  mixing  either  with  oil  or 
water,  and  drying  well  with  oil,  it  is  the 
principal  black  at  prefent  ufed  in  all  nicer  kinds 
of  painting;  for  notwithftanding  ivory  black 
far  furpailes  this  in  colour,  the  grofs  and  adul¬ 
terate  preparation  of  all  that  is  now  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  has  occasioned  to  be  greatly  re- 
jeded.  6  J 
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The  lamp  black  is  made  by  burning  oil  in  a 
number  of  large  lamps  in  a  confined  place, 
from  whence  no  part  of  the  fume  can  efcape, 
and  where  the  foot  formed  by  thefe  fumes, 
being  collected  againft  the  top  and  fides  of  the 
room,  may  be  fwept  together  and  colledied, 
and  this  being  put  into  fmall  barrels  is  fold  for 
life  without  any  other  preparation. 

The  goodnefs  of  lamp  black  lies  in  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  colour,  and  the  being  free  from 
duft  or  other  impurities.  The  lightnefs  of 
the  fubftance  furnifhes  the  means  of  difcover- 
ing  any  adulteration,  if  to  a  great  degree,  as 
the  bodies  with  which  lamp  black  isfubjedt  to 
be  fophifticated  are  all  heavier  in  a  confiderable 
proportion. 

-  ■  1' 

Of  ivory  Hack . 

Ivory  black  is  the  coal  of  ivory  or  bone 
formed  by  giving  them  a  great  heat,  all  ac« 
cefs  of  air  to  them  being  excluded.  It  is, 
when  pure,  and  genuinely  prepared  from  the 
Ivory,  a  full  clear  black,  and  would  be  the 
moft  ufeful  of  any  in  every  kind  of  painting, 
but  that  it  is  apt  to  dry  fomewhat  too  flowly  in 
oil.  At  prefent,  neverthelefs,  it  is  prepared 
only  by  thofe.who  manufacture  it  from  bones 
in  very  large  quantities  for  coarfe  ufes,  and 
fell  it  at  an  extreme  low  price.  It  is  therefore 
fo  grofsiy  levigated,  being  ground  only  in  hand 
or  horfe-mills,  and  fo  adulterated  moreover 
with  chareoal-duft,  which  renders  it  of  a  blue 
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caft,  that  it  is  wholly  exploded  from  all  more 
delicate  purpofes,  and  lamp  black  ufed  in  the 
place  of  it,  though  inferior,  with  regard  to  the 
purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  black  colour,  to 
this  when  good. 

As  the  ivory  black,  notwithstanding,  has  its 
merit  in  moft  kinds  of  painting,  when  its  pre¬ 
paration  is  properly  managed,  (particularly  in 
water  and  varnifh)  thofe  who  delire  to  have  it 
may  prepare  it  themfeiyes  in  perfe&ion  by  the 
following  means. 

i  aye  plates,  chips,  or  fhavings  of  ivory* 
and  loak  them  in  hot  linfeed  oil,  or  if  filings 
“  are  to  be  more  ealily  procured,  they  may  be 
<c  ufed  moiftened  with  the  hot  oil.  Put  them 
into  a  vefiel  which  will  bear  the  fire,  cover- 
fig  them  with  a  fort  of  hd  made  of  clay  and 
find,  which  Inould  be  dried,  and  the  cracks 
lepaned  befoie  the  veffel  be  put  into  the  hre. 
Piocure  this  veffel  to  be  placed  in  a  tobacco- 
“  pipe-maker’s  or  potter’s  furnace,  or  any 
fuch  fire,  and  let  it  remain  there  du¬ 
ring  one  of  their  heats.  When  it  fhall  be 
ta^en  out,  the  ivory  will  be  burnt  properly, 
u  mu  ft  be  afterwards  thoroughly  well  le- 

“  vigated  on  the  ftone  with  water  ;  or  it  iliould 
inoeecl,  to  have  it  perfectly  good,  be  alio 
u  wafhed  over.” 

J  i10^e  have  a  calcining  furnace,  fuch 
as  is  delciibed  p.  23,  may  very  com modioufly 
burn  the  ivory  in  it,  and  the  lire  need  not  be 
continued  longer  than  wrhile  the  fumes  that 
ii  ift  fiom  the  vefiel  containing  the  ivory  ap¬ 
pear 
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pear  to  flame.  This  operation  may  like  wife 
be  performed  in  the  fuhlitning  furnace  de- 
fcribed  p.  16,  by  putting  the  ivory  in  a  retort 
coated  with  the  fire-lute,  and  fixing  the  retort 
as  is  dire&ed,  p.  33,  for  the  fublimers  ;  and  a 
proper  receiver  being  fitted  to  the  retort,  the 
fumes  will  be  detained  in  it,  and  thefmeli  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  in  the  leaft  troublefome  ; 
the  fire  mu  ft  in  this  cafe  be  continued  while 
any  grofs  fumes  come  over. 

The  goodnefs  of  ivory  black  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  its  full  black  colour,  not  inclining 
too  much  to  blue,  and  by  its  finenefs  as  a 
powder. 

Of  blue  black . 

Blue  black  is  the  coal  of  fome  kind  of 

/ 

wood,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  burnt  in  a 
clofe  heat  where  the  air  can  have  no  aqcefs. 
The  beft  kind  is  laid  to  be  made  of  vine-ftalks 
and  tendrils  ;  but  there  are  doubtlefs  many 
other  kinds  of  vegetable  fubftances  from  which 
it  may  be  equally  well  prepared.  It  is,  when 
good,  a  fine  bluifh  black  colour,  ufeful  in 
moil  kinds  of  paintings  for  many  purpofes  ; 
but  is  rarely  to  be  had  at  prefent  well  prepared, 
and  therefore  much  negledied  in  moft  nicer 
ca'es. 

Ihofe  who  defire  to  have  blue  black  per¬ 
fectly  good,  may  prepare  it  in  the  manner 
above  directed  for  the  ivory  black,  from  the 
vine-ftalks  or  tendrils,  or  any  other  twigs  of 
wood  of  an  acid  taite  or  tough  texture,  but 

the 
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the  foaidng  in  oil,  prefcribed  for  the  ivory 
muft  be  here  omitted.  * 

7  he  goodnefs  of  the  blue  black  confifts  in  the 
cleanness  and  blue  caft  of  its  black  colour,  and 
the  perfe&nefs  of  its  levigation,  which  fhould 
be  managed  as  directed  for  the  ivory  black. 

Of  Indian  ink . 

Indian  ink  is  a  black  pigment  brought 
hither  from  China,  which,  on  being  rubbed 
with  water,  diffolves  and  forms  a  fubftance 
refembling  ink,  but  of  a  confidence  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  working  with  a  pencil. 
On  this  account,  it  is  not  only  much  ufed  as  a 
black  colour  in  miniature  painting,  but  is  the 
black  now  generally  made  ufe  of  for  all  fmaller 
drawings  in  chicivo  obfcuro ,  or  "where  the 

effect  is  to  be  produced  from  light  and  ftiade 
only. 

The  preparation  of  Indian  ink,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  compofitions  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  as 
paints,  is  not  hitnerto  revealed  on  any  good 
authority  ;  but  it  appears  clearly  from  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  the  coal  of  fiih  bones,  or  fome 
other  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance,  mixed 
with  ifmglafs  fize,  or  other  fize,  and,  moft 
probably,  honey  or  fugar-candy  to  prevent 
u  >  racking*  A  fubftance,  therefore,  much  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  applicable  to  the  fame 

purpofes,  may  be  formed  in  the  following 

maimer.  ° 
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&i  Take  of  ifinglafs  fix  ounces,  reduce  it  to 
a  fize,  by  diffolving  it  over  the  fire  in  douile 
its  weight  of  water.  Take  then  of  Spanifh 
^  liquorice  one  ounce,  and  diiTolve  it  alfo  in 
4<  double  its  weight  of  water,  and  grind  up 
w  with  it  an  ounce  of  ivory  black,  prepared 
u  as  above  directed  in  p.  140.  Add  this  mix- 
u  ture  to  the  fize  while  hot,  and  ftir  the 
tc  whole  together  till  all  the  ingredients  be 
fit  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  then  evaporate  a- 
u  way  the  water  in  balneo  marice ,  and  caft  the 
remaining  compofition  into  leaded  moulds 
“  greafed,  or  make  it  up  in  any  other  form.’3 

The  colour  of  this  compofition  will  be  e- 
qually  good  with  that  of  the  Indian  ink ;  the 
ifinglafs  fize,  mixt  with  the  colours,  works 
with  the  pencil  equally  well  with  the  Indian 
ink ;  and  the  Spaniih  liquorice  will  both  ren¬ 
der  it  eafily  diiTolvable  on  the  rubbing  with 
water,  to  which  the  ifinglafs  alone  is  fame- 
what  reluctant,  and  alfo  prevent  its  cracking 
and  peeling  off  from  the  ground  on  which  it 
h  laid, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  vehicles,  dryers,  and  other 
fubftances  ufed  in  painting  for  the 
laying  on  and  binding  the  colours. 


SECT.  I.  Of  the  vehicles ,  dryers y 

& c .  in  general . 

HIPH  E  qualities  necefiary  in  all  vehicles 
JL  (except  in  the  cafe  of  crayons  and  ena¬ 
mel  painting)  are,  that  they  fnould  be  of  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  fluidity  to  fpread  the  colour, — 
that  they  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  with  re- 
ipedt  to  their  attractive  difpofition,  as  fits  them 
to  combine  well  with  the  coloured  pigments, 
—that  they  Ihould  become  dry  within  a  due 
time,— and  that  they  fhould  be  capable  of  leav¬ 
ing  a  proper  tenacious  body,  when  they  are 
become  dry,  as  well  to  bind  the  colours  to  the 
ground,  as  to  make  them  adhere  to  each  other 
where  more  than  one  kind  is  ufed.  But  the 
combination  of  all  thefe  necefiary  qualities 
being  to  be  found  in  no  one  fubftance,  (except 
oil  in  fome  cafes)  compositions  have  been 
formed  to  fuit  the  feveral  intentions  in  a 
manner  accommodated  to  each  particular  oc- 
cafion. 


The 
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The  principal  vehicles  hitherto  ufed  are 
oils,- — water,- — fpirit  of  wine, —and  turpentine. 
But,  as  water  and  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  want 
the  proper  un&uous  confidence  for  fpreading 
the  colours,  and  dry  away  totally,  without 
leaving  any  glutinous  fubftance  to  bind  and 
fix  Inch  of  the  pigments  as  are  of  an  earthy 
or  incohering  texture,  gums,— fize,— fugar,— 
and  other  fuch  vifcid  fubdances  have  been  fu- 
peradded  to  fupply  the  defeats,  and  render 
them  of  due  confidence  and  body. 

Though  oils,  fimpiy  ufed,  are  a  perfed  ve¬ 
hicle  of  colours  in  fome  cafes,  yet  in  many 
others,  having  been  found  to  dry  too  llowly, 
means  have  been  fought  after,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  other  bodies,  to  alter  this  quality 
in  fuch  as  may  be  defedive  in  it,  which  has 
confequently  introduced  another  kind  of  fub- 
ftances  into  the  materia  pi&oria .  Thefe  fu  fi¬ 
nances,  from  their  being  employed  in  the 
intention  of'  remedying  this  fault  in  the  oils 
of  not  drying  diffidently  fad,  are  called 
D  RT  E  R  S.  Thefe  are  either  ingredients 
of  a  different  nature  added  to  the  oils,  with¬ 
out  any  preparation  of  them  ;  or  part  of  the 
oils  themfelves,  into  which  this  quality  has 
been  introduced  by  the  operation  of  heat, 
either  in  their  fimple  date,  or  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  other  drying  ingredients.  The 
oil,  thus  changed,  'being  thence  rendered  ca¬ 
pable,  on  its  commixture  with  other  oils,  to 
caufe  them  to  dry  fader,  is  called  drying  oil , 
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and  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  intention  as1 
other  dryers. 

As  water  in  its  Ample  date  is  for  the  mod 
part  incapable  of  being  a  vehicle  to  colours, 
they  being  in  general  oi  an  earthy  or  inco* 
hering  texture,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  it  a  more 
vifcid  confidence,  and  to  join  to  it  a  body 
which  will  dry  with  fuch  a  tenacity  as  may 
bind  the  colours. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this, 
which  is  the  kind  of  painting,  called  painting 
in  frefco .  In  the  performing  of  which,  the 
colours  are  ufed  in  water  without  any  ad¬ 
dition. 

Where  water  requires  to  be  infpiffated,  it 
is  done  by  adding  gums,  fize,  fugar,  or 
fuch  other  bodies  as  tend  to  infpiffate  and 
impart  to  the  water  a  moie  clammy  and 
thick  confidence.  But  where  the  colours 
themfelves  are  bodies  of  a  gummous  natuie, 
and  will  diffolve  or  grow  vifcid  in  water, 
as  rramborre,  the  juice  of  the  buckthorn- 
berries,  or  the  French  yellow  berries, 
and  fuch  others,  further  admixture  in  the 
intention  of  a  vehicle  is  needlefs,  and  tends 
only  to  weaken  the  effects,  or  foul  the  co¬ 
lours. 

The  mod  ufual  addition  where  water  is 

ufed  in  nicer  paintings,  is  the  tranfparent 

gums,  fuch  as  the  gum  Arabic  and  Senegal. 

The  principal  reafon  of  their  preference  tc 

other  bodies,  which  render  water  vifcid  and 

glutinous,  lies  in  their  differing  the  mixture 
•  made 
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made  of  them  with  the  colours  to  be  inftantly 
reduced  to  a  working  ftate,  by  the  addition  of 
frefh  water  at  any  time,  though  the  quantity 
originally  uled  be  intirely  dried.  The  confe- 
quence  of  which  property  in  the  fubftances 
employed  to  infpilTate  the  water,  colours  fo 
prepared,  may  be  kept  in  a  condition  ready  for 
ufe  in  fhells,  or  other  proper  vefiels,  to  any 
length  of  time ;  but  the  gums  have,  never- 
thelefs,  a  very  untoward  quality  when  mixed 
with  moll  kinds  of  pigments,  which  is  their 
being  very  liable  to  crack  and  peel  off  from  the 
paper  or  vellum  on  which  they  are  laid.  To 
remedy  this,  therefore,  fugar-candy,  or  what 
is  better,  though  feldomer  ufed,  honey  is  fre¬ 
quently  added  to  them ;  and,  by  fome,  ftarch, 

boiled  flour,  and  other  bodies  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture. 

The  painting  in  this  kind  of  vehicle  is 
called  painting  in  water  colours ,  and  from  its 
being  of  late  moftly  confined  to  fmall  objects, 
miniature  painting ;  though  it  was  till  the 
introdudion  of  the  ufe  of  oils,  which  is  mo¬ 
dern,  the  only  common  method  of  painting 
in  any  way,  fince  the  encauftic  and  other 
methods  of  the  ancients  have  been  difcon- 
dnued. 

for  groffer  paintings  and  purpofes,  water 
is  rendered  a  proper  vehicle  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  fize,  which  is  free  from  that  difadvan- 
tage  of  cracking  and  peeling  which  attends 
the  ufe  of  the  gums.  But  then,  on  the  other 
land,  it  is  unfit  for  nicer  purpofes  where  only 
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a  fmall  quantity  of  each  kind  of  colour  is 
required.  For  as  the  compofition  of  the  ve** 
hide  and  colours  do,  in  fueh  cale,  loon  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  thofe  mixt  with  fize,  when 
once  dry,  will  not  again  commix  with  water, 
by  rubbing  with  a  brufh  or  pencil,  as  thofe 
compounded  with  the  gums,  it  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  employ  fize  for  fuch  purpofes,  as  all 
the  kinds  of  colours  muft  be  frefh  ground  up 
and  prepared  every  time  there  may  be  occa- 
iion  to  ufe  them.  The  painting  with  fize  is 
therefore  employed  principally  for  feenes,  and 
fuch  large  works,  where  it  is  now  called  paint¬ 
ing  in  dijlemper . 

There  are  likewife  particular  cafes  where 
other  fluid  fubftances  may  be  employed  ad- 
vantageoufly  along  with  the  vehicles  formed 
by  water  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  verdigrife,  where 
water  failing  to  diftolve  it,  vinegar,  01  juice 
of  rue,  as  was  before  mentioned,  fhould  be 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  But  they  are  in  fad 
only  natural  compounds  of  water,  and  01 
the  fubftance  as  may  be  wanted  to  make  the 
pigment  diffolve  in,  or  commix  with  it. 

Spirit  of  wine,  as  a  vehicle  for  colouis,  is 
likewife  infufficient  in  the  end,  without  being 
compounded  with  othei  fubftances,  as  it 
wants  a  proper  thicknefs  or  vilcidity,  either-: 
to  fufpend  the  pigments,  or  to  bind,  and  hx. 
them  to  the  ground  when  dry.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  found  neceffary  to  diffolve  in  it  fuch  gam¬ 
mons  or  refmous  bodies  as  feed  or  ihell-lac,, 
maftic,  fandarac,  or  refin ;  which  aniwer  the: 


*  ' 
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fame  purpofe  here  as  glim  Arabic  in  water,, 
A  vehicle,  however,  formed  from  this  mix¬ 
ture,  has  fome  advantages  over  all  others,  as 
the  colours  are  fo  defended  by  the  gummous 
or  refinous  bodies  that  the  moft  tender  kinds 
ftand  very  well,  and  retain  their  beauty  to 
any  length  of  time,  if  no  violence  impair 
them.  The  ufe  of  this  kind  of  vehicle  is 
called  painting  in  varnijh ,  which  art  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  extended  within  thefe 
few  years  by  the  manufacturers  at  Birming¬ 
ham  5  and  will  probably  hereafter,  when  the 
conveniences  and  advantages  of  it  are  more 
generally  known,  be  applied  to  purpofes  of 
greater  account  with  refpeCt  to  this  fpecies  of 
painting. 

It  has  been  lately  a  practice  with  fome 
eminent  portrait  painters  to  make  a  compound 
vehicle  by  mixing  oil  and  varnifh  together  ; 
and  this  likewife  is  by  them  called  paint¬ 
ing  in  varnijld  ;  though  it  ought,  I  think,  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  called  painting  with  varnijld .  The 
advantage  that  has  principally  induced  them 
to  ufe  this  method  is  the  quick  drying  of  the 
colours,  which  is  the  refult  of  it ;  but  time  will 
fhew  them  another  yet  greater  advantage  in  it5 
I  mean  the  preservation  of  the  colours,  to  which 
it  will  greatly  contribute.  The  varniih  ufed 
for  this  purpoie  mult  be  formed  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  but  the  particular  cornpoiition  we 
piall  have  occalion  to  fpeak  of  below. 
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SECT.  IL 

Of  oils  in  general \ 

C|  I  L  S  of  a  nature  fuited  to  this  purpofe 
^  have  been  the  moft  commodious  and 
advantageous  vehicle  to  colours  hitherto  dif-* 
covered.  Fir  ft,  becaufe  the  unduous  con¬ 

fluence  of  them  renders  their  being  fpread  and 
laid  on  more  expedite  than  any  other  kind 
of  vehicle.  Secondly,  becaufe  when  dry  they 
leave  a  ftrong  gluten  or  tenacious  body  that 
holds  together  the  colours,  and  defends  them 
much  more  from  the  injuries  either  of  the 
air  or  accidental  violence  than  the  vehicles 
formed  of  water.  Several  qualities  are  not, 
however,  conftantly  found  in  the  kind  of  oil 
proper  for  painting,  which  are,  neverthelefs, 
indifpenfibly  requisite  to  the  rendering  them 
a  perfect  vehicle  for  all  purpoles.  But  the 
want  of  feme  of  thefe  can  in'  many  cafes, 
be  difpenfed  with  ;  and  one  of  them,  we  fhall 
firft  mention,  remedied  by  art  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree. 

The  principal  and  moft  general  quality  to. 
be  required  in  oils  is  their  drying  well ;  which, 
though,  it  may  he  affifted  by  additions,  is  yet 
to  be  defired  in  the  oil  itfelf ;  as  the  effed 
of  the  pigments  uieft  in  it  are  fometimes  fuch 
as  counteract  thofe  of  the  ftrongeft  dryers,  and 
occafion  great  delay  and  trouble  from  the 

work 
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work  remaining  wet  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  frequently  never  at  all  becoming  dry  as  it 
ought:  and,  indeed,  there  are  feme  parcels  of 
The  oils  which  have  this  vice  in  an  irreme¬ 
diable  degree. 

The  next  quality  in  oils  is  the  limpidnefs  or 
approach  to  a  colourlefs  Hate,  which  is  like- 
wife  very  material  ;  for  where  they  partake 
of  a  brown  or  yellow  colour,  fuch  brown  or 
yellow  intermixes  itfelf  neceffarily  with  the 
teint  of  the  pigments  ufed  in  the  oil,  and  of 
confequence  depraves  it.  But  befides  the  brown 
colour  which  may  appear  in  the  oil  when  it 
is  ufed,  a  great  increafe  of  it  is  apt  to  fuc~ 
ceed  in  time,  if  the  oil  be  not  good  ;  and 
therefore  this  fhould  be  guarded  againft  as 
much  as  poffible,  where  it  may  be  of  ill  con¬ 
fequence. 

Both  thefe  qualifies  are,  however,  greatly 
remedied  by  keeping  the  oils  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  they  be  ufed  ;  and  even  linfeed  oil, 
though  much  the  m-oft  faulty  in  thefe  re- 
fpeds,  is  greatly  improved  by  time,  and  fome- 
times  rendered  fit  for  almoft  any  purpofe 
whatever. 

/There  are  three  changes  that  oils  of  the 
kind  proper  for  painting  are  liable  to  fuffer  in 
their  nature,  and  which  affect  them  as  vehicles 
that  are  confounded  by  painters  under  one 
term,  viz  .fattening-,  notwithftanding  thefe  fe¬ 
deral  changes  are  brought  about  by  very  dif¬ 
ferent  means,  and  relate  to  very  different  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  oils. 
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The  firft  is  the  coagulation  before  fpoken 
of  by  admixture  of  the  oils  with  fome  kinds 
of  pigments  unduly  prepared.  This  indeed  is 
called  the  fattening  of  the  colours  ;  but  the  real 
change  is  in  the  oils,  and  the  pigments  are  only 
the  means  of  producing  it.  This  change  is 
generally  a  feparation  of  the  oil  into  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fubdances  ;  the  one  a  vifcid  pitch  bo¬ 
dy,  which  remains  combined  with  the  pig¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  a  thin  fluid  matter,  which 
divides  itfelf  from  the  colour  and  thicker 
part.  This  laft  appears  in  very  various  pro¬ 
portions  under  different  circumftances,  and 
in  fome  cafes  it  is  not  found  at  all,  where  the 
pigment  happens  to  be  of  a  more  earthy  and 
alkaline  nature  ;  for  then  only  a  thick  clammy 
fubdance,  that  can  fcarcely  be  fqueezed  out 
of  the  bladder,  if  it  be  put  up  in  one,  is 
the  refult  of  the  fattening.  Ibis  fattening 
not  only  happens  when  oil  and  pigments 
are  mixed  together,  and  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  bladders  or  otherwife  ;  but  even 
fometimes  after  they  have  been  fpread  or 
laid  on  the  proper  ground  ;  for  then,  in  dead 
of  drying,  the  feparation  will  enfue,  and  one 
part  of  the  oil  will  run  off  in  fmall  drops  or 
dreams,  while  the  other  will  remain  with  the 
colour  without  fhewing  the  lead  tendency  to 
dry. 

The  fecond  is  a  change  which  happens  in 
oils  from  long  keeping,  by  which  they  grow 
more  colourlefs,  become  more  ready  to  dry, 
and  acquire  a  more  unduous  confidence.  In 

this 
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this  cafe  the  oils  are  faid  to  become  fat ;  tho' 
they  are  in  a  very  different  date  from  that 
above-mentioned,  which  is  caufed  by  unfuit- 
able  pigments  ;  for  when  this  change  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  degree,  it  is,  as  I  before  faid, 
every  way  a  great  improvement  of  the  oils. 

The  third  is  a  change  produced  by  artificial 
means,  from  expofing  the  oil  a  long  time  to 
the  fun  and  air,  (of  the  particular  manner' and 
ufe  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  more  fully  in  its 
proper  place)  whereby  it  is  freed  from  its 
groffer  and  more  feculent  parts,  and  rendered 
colourlefs  and  of  a  more  thick  and  lefs  fluid 
confidence  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other 
treatment.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
made  more  reluctant  to  dry,  particularly  with 
vermilion,  lake,  Pruflian  blue,  brown  pink, 
and  King’s  yellow ;  and  depraved  by  the 
acquiring  other  bad  properties  that  difqua  lify 
it  for  common  ule  as  a  vehicle  in  painting. 
Thefe  qualities,  neverthelefs,  may  be  rendered 
advantageoufly  fubfervient  to  fome  particular 
purpofes.  But  the  nature,  and  even  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  fat  oil  is  lefs  underdood  at  prefent 
than  one  could  imagine  it  pofllble,  with  regard 
to  a  fubftance  of  fo  much  confequence,  both 
to  fome  kinds  of  painting,  and  feveral  other 
kindred  arts.  Oils  in  this  date  are  called  alfo 

\  \  '  >  *  '  :  :  t  •  * 

fat  oils ,  though  it  is  a  change  that  has  not 
the  lead  affinity  with  either  of  the  other  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  differs  oppofitely  from  both 
of  them  in  fome  very  effentia]  circum- 
ffances. 

'a  "  ■  _  v.'  i 
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In  fpeaking  therefore  of  the  fattening  of  oils 
or  colours,  attention  fhould  be  had  to  the  not 
confounding  thefe  three  ieveral  kinds  one  with 
another.  This  can  fcarcely  be  avoided  in  fome 
cates,  but  by  considering  the  occafion  where 
the  erm  is  ufed,  and  judging  from  the  cir- 
cum  dances  which  kind  is  meant. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  qualities  by  which  oils 
are  rendered  fuitable  to,  or  improper  for,  the 
purpoles  of  painting.  When  they  dry  quickly, 
are  colcurlefs,  (efpecially  through  age)  and  are 
fomewhat  fat  in  the  fecond  of  the  above  fenfes 
of  that  word,  they  are  perfed  with  refped  to 
the  wants  of  painters.  Where  they  dry,  though 
more  flowly,  they  may,  neverthelefs,  be  im¬ 
proved  to  a  tolerable  hate  by  additions  ;  and 
where  they  are  difcoloured,  they  may  ferve 
for  fome  ufes  ;  but  where,  as  is  frequently 
found,  they  will  dry  only  in  a  great  length 
of  time,  or  not  at  all,  they  are  abfolutely  unfit 
for  this  application. 


SECT.  III. 

x*  Of  particular  oils . 

Of  Unfed  oil . 

Linseed  oil  is  expreffed  from  the  feed 
of  line  by  thofe  who  manufadure  it  in 
laige  quantities,  and  have  mills  turned  by  water 
for  the  more  expeditious  difpatcli  of  the  work. 

It 
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It  is  the  principal  oil  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  paint¬ 
ings  ;  or,  indeed,  the  only  kind,  except  for 
fome  very  nice  purpofes,  where  its  brownnefs 
renders  it  unfit.  The  general  defeats  of  li  11- 
feed  oil  are  this  brown  colour,  and  a  tardinefs 
in  drying ;  both  which  are  in  a  much  greater 
degree  in  fome  parcels  than  others.  There  is 
alfo  fometimes  found  fuch,  as,  in  confequence 
of  its  being  commixed  with  the  oil  of  fome 
other  vegetable  (accidentally  growing  with  it) 
that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  olive  oil,  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  dry  by  any  art  or  means 
whatever. 

The  goodnefs  of  linfeed  oil,  therefore,  com- 
lifts  in  its  nearer  approach  to  a  colourlefs  ftate* 
and  in  its  drying  foon.  Its  ftate,  with  refpedt 
to  the  firft  quality,  may  of  courfe  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  infpection  only,;  but  the  latter  can 
only  be  difcovered  by  actual  trial  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  particular  appearance,  or  other 
perceptible  mark,  attending  this  quality. 

Linfeed  oil  is  in  general  ufed  without  any 
other  preparation  than  the  mixing  it  with  the 
proper  dryer ;  but  the  keeping  it  a  confider- 
able  time  before  it  be  ufed  will  always  be 
found  to  improve  it.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  ufed 
fometimes,  after  it  is  prepared  into  the  ftate  of 
drying  oil,  not  to  commix  and  make  other 
unprepared  parcels  dry,  but  alone,  as  the  foie 
vehicle  of  the  colours.  The  convenience  of 
this  is  the  fpeedy  drying  of  the  paint  fo  coni- 
pofed  ;  but  it  cannot  be  pradtifed  where  the 
beauty  of  the  colour  is  of  the  ieaft  confer 

quence. 
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quence,  for  the  oil  imparts  in  this  cafe  a  very 
lirong  brown  to  the  mixture. 

Of  nut  oil \ 

Nut  oil  is  the  oil  of  walnuts  preffed  out 
of  the  kernels  by  means  of  a  fcrew-prefs.  It 
is  ufed  for  the  mixing  with  flake  white,  or 
other  pigments,  where  the  clearnefs  of  the  co¬ 
lour  is  of  great  confequence,  and  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  brown nefs  of  linfeed  oil. 

It  is  ufed  without  any  other  preparation 
than  keeping,  which  is  always  of  advantage 
to  it,  both  with  regard  to  its  colour  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  drying. 

The  faults  of  nut  oil,  when  not  good,  arc 
the  being  turbid  and  not  perfectly  colouriefs, 
and  the  drying  too  flowly.  The  firll  fhews 
itfelf,  but  the  other  muft  be  examined  by  trial. 
If,  however,  there  be  no  adulteration  in  the 
cafe,  time  will  generally  cure  it  of  all  thefe 
defeats. 

Whoever  would  have  nut  oil  perfectly  good, 
flrould  peel  off  the  fkin  of  the  kernels  before 
they  be  prefled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
they  are  eaten  ;  for  the  fkins  contain  an  acrid 
oil  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
white  fubftance  of  the  kernel,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  lubjeT  to  turn  brown,  or  even  black, 
and  confequently  tinge  the  other  when  com- 
mixt  with  it. 
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Of  poppy  oil. 

Poppy  oil  is  exprefied  from  the  ripe  feed 
of  poppies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  nut  oil  from 
the  walnuts.  Its  qualities  and  ufes,  as  like- 
wife  its  defeds  and  the  remedy  for  them,  are 
alio  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  nut  oil; 
only  when  it  is  perfedly  good,  it  is  more  clear 
and  limpid,  and  will  dry  better  than  the  bell 
nut  oil  whatever. 

Oil  of  fpike  or  lavender . 

Oil  of  spike  or  lavender  are  edentia! 
or  diddled  oils,  obtained  by  diddling  the  fpike, 
or  any  other  lavender,  with  water.  It  is  ufed 
in  painting  only  as  the  vehicle  for  laying  on 
the  compofition  formed  of  the  dux  and  co¬ 
lours  in  enamel  painting  ;  which  by  its  duidity 
it  renders  capable  of  being  worked  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  ;  its  volatile  nature  afterwards  making  it 
wholly  dry  away  without  leaving  any  matter 
that  might  effed;  the  fubdances  of  the  enamel, 
which  would  be  otherwife  if  any  but  an  eden- 
tial  oil  were  ufed. 

Oil  of  fpike  or  lavender  is  fubjed  to  be 
adulterated  by  the  oil  of  rofemary  ,  which, 
though  much  of  the  fame  nature,  yet  being 
of  a  lefs  unduous  or  thick  confidence,  is  not 
fo  well  adapted  to  make  the  colours  fpread 
and  work  well  with  the  pencil.  This  adul¬ 
teration  is  not  eadly  difcoverable,  where  it 

cannot 
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cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  iinell ;  and  the 
beft  method,  therefore,  to  be  certain  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  oil  of  fpike  or  lavender  for 
this  purpofe  is  to  make  an  adlual  trial  of  it. 


SECT.  IV. 


Of  particular  dryers • 

Of  drying  oiL 


Drying  oil,  or  other  oils,  is  formed  of 
linfeed  oil,  prepared  by  the  means  of 
boiling,  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  other 
fubftances,  and  fometimes  without.  The 
fubftances  added  to  oil  in  this  preparation  are 
very  various ;  there  being  many  different  re¬ 
cipes  in  the  hands  of  different  perfons,  fome 
of  which  prefcribe  a  lefs  number  of  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  others  almoft  every  kind.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  white  vitriol,  fugar  of  lead,  feed- 
lac,  gum  maftic,  gum  fandarac,  gum  animy, 
gum  copal,  umbre,  colcothar,  litharge,  and 
red  lead.  But  the  firft  eight  of  thefe  articles 
being  dearer,  when  great  quantities  of  drying 
oil  are  prepared  for  common  purpofes,  they 
are  ufually  omitted,  and  the  others,  or  fome 
of  them,  only  employed  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
linfeed  on  be  good,  and  boiled  for  a  proper 
time,  even  alone,  it  will  have  nearly  the  fame 
properties  as  if  the  moll  efficacious  of  thefe 
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fubftances  be  added  to  It.  I  will,  however,  give 
two  of  the  moft  approved  recipes  for  preparing 
drying  oil  with  the  addition  of  the  ufual  in¬ 
gredients.  The  one  for  the  kind  fuppofed  pro¬ 
per  for  the  more  nice  and  delicate  painting* 
the  other  for  common  work. 

ct  Take  of  nut  or  poppy  oil  one  pint,  of 
44  gum  fandara-c  two  ounces,  of  white  vitriol, 
iC  and  fugar  of  lead,  each  one  ounce.  Boil 
“  the  whole  till  the  folid  ingredients  be  dif- 
44  folved,  and  the  mixture  be  of  the  colour  of 
44  linfeed  oil/’ 

This  oil  will  dry  fall,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  nut  oil,  and  the  proportion 
of  oil  of  turpentine  each  perfon  may  find  moft 
convenient  to  ufe,  will  prove  an  excellent 
mixture  for  all  purpofes  where  a  finall  de¬ 
gree  of  yellow  is  not  injurious  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  all  purpofes  but  forming  the  pureft 
white  teint.  It  will  alfo,  when  mixt  with  any 
other  oil,  render  it  capable  of  drying  well 
wdthout  the  leaft  hazard  of  fattening,  however 
difpofed  to  it ;  and  it  may  be  therefore  ufed 
for  all  nicer  purpofes  where  common  drying 
oil  would  be  injurious  by  the  brownnefs  of  its 
colour. 

Drying  oil  may  be  well  prepared  for  coarfer 
work,  according  to  the  commonly-approved 
method,  in  the  following  manner. 

44  Take  of  linfeed  oil  one  gallon,  of  litharge 
u  of  gold  or  ftlver  one  pound,  of  white  vi- 
44  triol  half  a  pound,  of  fugar  of  lead,  gum 
44  Arabic,  and  umbre,  each-  a  quarter  of  a 
l  64  pound. 
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€t  pound.  Boil  them  fo  long  as  the  difcolour- 
u  ing  the  oil,  which  is  the  gradual  confe- 
ii  qtience  of  the  boiling,  will  permit  it ;  for 
“  the  oil  mull  not  be  burnt  till  it  approach 
u  too  near  to  blacknefs.” 

The  drying  oil  prepared  in  a  fimple  man¬ 
ner,  as  by  thofe  who  make  it  for  fale,  will 
not  differ  much  from  the  above  in  its  qualities, 
though  it  be  prepared  as  follows. 

u  1  ake  1  infeed  oil  one  gallon,  red  lead  one 
a  pound  and  a  half*  Boil  them  fo  long  as  the 
u  colour  will  bear  it.” 

i  his  laft  may  be  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  gum  fandarac,  and  will  then  be 
perhaps  more  ufeful  than  the  more  complex 
and  expenfive  compofiticn  above  given.  In¬ 
deed  a  gallon  of  linfeed  oil,  in  which  two 
pounds  of  gum  fandarac  and  one  pound  of 
gum  Arabic  has  been  diffolved,  is  the  drying 
oil  I  would  recommend  for  common  purpofes ; 
and  it  need  not  be  boiled  near  fo  high  as  that 
fold  in  the  fhops.  For,  as  the  gums  give  it  a 
very  confiderabl-e  body,  the  colours  may  be 
brought  to  a  proper  ftate  for  working  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  with  a  larger  proportion  of  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  either  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  unprepared  oil  ;  and  consequently  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  brown  given  to  the  colour  is  lefs 
than  where  a  greater  quantity  of  the  oil  muft 
be  ufed. 

The  drying  oil  of  any  kind  may  be  boiled 
in  an  earthen  pipkin,  or  iron  pot ;  but  great 
care  muft  be  taken  in  the  operation,  if  it  be 

performed 
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performed  within  any  building,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  do  not  boil  over ;  which,  when  it  happens, 
greatly  endangers  the  firing  fuch  building.  It 
is  therefore  much  better,  efpecially  where  any 
larger  quantities  are  made,  to  have  an  iron 
furnace  that  can  be  moved  about,  or  to  build 
an  occafional  one  of  bricks  ;  which,  for  this 
purpofe,  may  be  done  without  mortar.  It 
need  only  be  a  cylinder  of  bricks,  in  which  a 
frame  with  bars  to  fupport  the  fuel  is  fixed, 
with  a  hole  about  eight  inches  above  the  bars 
for  feeding  the  fire,  and  another  in  the  higheft 
part  of  the  hollow  for  venting  the  fmoke. 

When  the  drying  oil  is  taken  off  the  fire,  it 
may,  while  yet  hot,  be  ftrained  through  flannel; 
but  if  umbre,  or  any  ingredients  which  will 
not  diffolve  are  added  to  it,  it  fhould  firft 
Hand  to  fettle,  that  the  clearer  part  may  be 
poured  off  from  the  grofler  ;  and  after  drain¬ 
ing,  if  any  fediment  appear,  the  oil  fhould  be 
again  decanted  off  from  it,  and  the  foul  part 
heated  and  paffed  again  through  the  flannel* 

Of  oil  of  turpentine . 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  diftilled  from  tur¬ 
pentine.  It  is  an  etherial  oil  which  quickly 
exhales  in  the  air,  and  if  mixt  with  linfeeS* 
nut,  or  poppy  oils,  in  flying  off  carries  with 
it  the  more  volatile  part  of  fuch  oils,  and 
caufes  them  to  dry  much  fooner  than  they 
would  otherwife.  On  this  account  it  is  very 
generally  ufed  as  a  dryer  to  mix  with  the 
Vol.  L  M  other 
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other  oils ;  for  which  purpofe  it  has  greatly, 
the  advantage  over  drying  oil,  with  regard; 
to  colour,  as  it  is  perfectly  transparent  and  ' 
white. 

It  is  ufed  without  any  other  preparation 
than  mixing  it,  either  alone  or  together  with 
drying  oil,  with  the  other  oils  and  colours  ; 
and  it.  is  not  fubjed:  to  any  adulteration,  ex¬ 
cept  the  difloLving  crude  turpentine  or  refin  in' 
It,  which  do  not  greatly  injure  it  with  regard 
to  this  application  of  it.  Such  adulteration 
may  however  be  perceived,  when  in  a  greater 
proportion,  by  a  flight  degree  of  yellow  colour 
and  glutinous  confidence  ;  the  unfophidicate 
being  quite  limpid,  and  without  the  lead  te¬ 
nacity.  When  in  a  lefs  proportion,  the  adul¬ 
teration  may  be  difcovered  by  evaporating  part 
of  what  is  fufpected  with  a  very  gentle  heat* 
as  a  refmous  or  terebinthinate  fubdance  will 
be  left  behind,  if  any  fuch  have  been  mixt 
with  the  oil.  • 

Of  fgcir  of  lead . 

Sugar  of  lead  is  a  chymical  prepa¬ 
ration  of  lead  by  didolving  it  in  vinegar,  and' 
reducing  the  fait  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  lead  with  the  acid  of  vinegar  to  a 
crydaline  date.  But  as  fugar  of  lead  may 
always  be  had  at  the  diops  of  chymids,  drug- 
gids,  and  colour  men,  and  at  a  much  lefs  ex¬ 
pence  than  it  can  be  made  in  fmall  quantities, 
it  is  needlefs  to  give  any  more  particular 

recipe 
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■recipe  for  the  making  it  for  the  purpofes  of 
-painting.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  quality 
when  rnixt  with  oils  of  rendering  them  much 
more  prone  to  dry,  and  on  that  account  is  very 
frequently  tiled,  as  well  in  the  making  drying- 
oil,  as  in  the  common  ule  of  the  oils  where  it 
is  ground  up  with  them  together  with  the 
colours.  It  requires  no  other  treatment  but  to 
be  well  commixt  with  the  oil  with  which  it  is 
ufed,  and  it  is  not  I'ubject  to  any  adulteration 
if  it  be  obtained  in  its  cryftaline  form  and  not 
powdered  ;  for  there  the  appearance  alone  is 
fufficient  to  fhew  whether  it  is  clear  from  any 
mixture  of'heterogeneous  matter. 

It  is,notwithfhmding,  the  general  confidence 
which  painters  have  in  this  fubllance  as  a  dryer, 
dubious  whether  the  ufe  of  it,  except  in  the 
preparation  of  drying  oil,  anfwers  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  degree  the  end  ;  for  though  it  may  affift 
the  heat  in  producing  that  change  in  oils  which 
renders  them  drying  oils,  yet  it  does  not  ne- 
ceffarily  follow  that  any  fuch  effed  is  produced 
by  it  without  heat ;  though  it  is  very  probable 
tba*.  the  luppolition  of  this  has  been  the  occa— 
fion  of  its  being  introduced  into  practice  as  a 
dryer  that  will  operate  on  oils  by  barely  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  them. 


Of  < white  vitriol. 


White  vitriol  is  a  mineral  fubftance 
found  in  Hungary  and  many  other  places. 
It  is  uled  111  the  fame  manner*  and  for  the 


fame 
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fame  purpofes  in  painting  as  fugar  of  lead, 
with  which  it  is  generally  joined  in  pra&ice, 
both  in  the  making  drying  oils,  and  the  ad¬ 
mixture  with  the  common  oils  and  colours. 
It  is  not  liable  to  be  adulterated,  on  account  of 
its  low  price  ;  but  it  has  not  been  unufual  to 
fell  common  green  vitriol  or  copperas  calcined 
to  whitenefs  in  the  place  of  it ;  and  as  they  are 
Aery  different  fubftances,  this  ought  to  be 
guarded  againft.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  both,  may  eafily  di- 
fiinguiffi  them  by  view.  But  others  may  make 
themfelves  certain  they  are  not  impofed  upon 
in  this  particular,  by  putting  a  fmall  piece  into 
the  fire  on  a  poker,  or  any  other  way ;  when, 
if  the  parcel  in  queftion  be  true  white  vitriol, 
rednefs  will  come  upon  it )  but  if  it  be  the 
green  vitriol  calcined  to  whitenefs,  it  will  turn 
red  by  this  greater  heat,  and  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Indian  red,  or  brown  ochre. 

What  was  faid  of  the  dubioufnefs  of  the 
efficacy  of  fugar  of  lead  as  a  dryer,  except  in 
the  preparation  of  drying  oil,  holds  equally 
good  with  refpea  to  white  vitriol,  though, 
from  a  ftrong  perfuafion  of  the  contrary,  it  is 
ufed  very  generally,  and  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  the  fubfances  ufed  for  rendering 
water  a  proper  vehicle  for  colours. 

Of  gum  Arabic . 

{ 

GUM  Arabic  is  a  tranfparent  gum 
brought  from  Africa  and  the  Levant, 
that  is  eafily  foluble  in  water,  which  it  renders 
vifcid.  From  thefe  qualities,  and  the  drying 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenacity,  it  is 
the  be  A;  ingredient  for  making  an  aqueous 
vehicle  for  colours  hitherto  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  good,  however,  as  it  is  apt  to 
become  perfectly  dry,  it  is  fubjedt  to  crack 
and  feparate  from  the  cartoon  or  grounds  on 
which  the  colour  is  laid  with  it,  from  whence 
fome  mixture  becomes  neceflary  to  remove  this 
defedt. 

The  goodnefs  of  gum  Arabic  muA  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  its  tranfparent  whitenefs,  the  be¬ 
ing  perfe&ly  dry  and  brittle,  and  free  from  all 
duA  and  heterogeneous  matter.  Gum  Senegal, 
which  is  of  lower  price,  is  frequently  fold  for 
it ;  but  this  fraud  may  be  ealily  guarded 
againA  by  taking  care  to  obferve  that  it  be 
not  foft  and  clammy,  which  qualities  are 
always  in  fome  degree  found  in  gum  Se¬ 
negal. 

There  is  no  other  preparation  neceflary  for 
gum  Arabic,  previoufly  to  being  ufed  with 
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the  water,  except  powdering  it,  in  order  to  its 
diflolving  the  more  eafily  ;  only  it  is  proper  to 
pick  out  all  brown  and  difcoloured  pieces,  or 
any  foulnefs  that  may  accidentally  be  in  it. 

Of  gum  Senegal ’. 

Gum  Senegal  is  much  of  the  fame  nature 
as  gum  Arabic,  and  applicable  to  many  of  the 
fame  ufes  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  retain  fome  propor¬ 
tion  of  moifture,  which  confequently  renders 
it  more  foft  and  clammy.  This  property  makes 
it,  when  alone,  a  lefs  fit  ingredient  for  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  water  colours  than  gum  Arabic  ;  but 
yet,  neverthelefs,  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
gum  Senegal,  mixed  with  the  gum  Arabic, 
will  greatly  improve  it.  For,  as  the  gum 
Senegal  is  too  flow  and  reluctant  to  the  drying 
perfectly,  fo  the  gum  Arabic  on  the  contrary 
dries  in  too  great  a  degree  ;  and  a  due  mixture 
of  them  therefore  produces  the  proper  me¬ 
dium  or  temperament  betwixt  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes. 

The  treatment  of  the  gum  Senegal,  when 
ufed  in  a  vehicle  for  water  col  ours,  mu  ft  be  in 
all  other  points  the  fame  as  the  gum  Arabic, 

Office. 

Size  is  made  of  leather  boiled  in  wTater  till 
it  becomes  of  a  vifcid  confidence. 

It  is  a  very  proper  ingredient  for  a  vehicle 
for  colours  ufed  in  water  in  larger  works  5  but 
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Its  -  reluCtance  to  be  rediffolved  after  it  has 
been  mixed  with  colours  and  is  become  dry* 
renders  the  employing  it  incommodious  in  mi¬ 
niature  painting.  Size  is  commonly  prepared 
in  great  quantities  by  thofe  who  make  a  trade 
of  manufacturing  it,  together  with  glue,  from, 
all  refufe  pieces  of  leather  and  fkins  of  beads  ; 
but  where  it  is  wanting  in  painting  for  nicer 
purpofes,  it  fhould  be  prepared  from  the  cut¬ 
tings  and  fhreds  of  the  glovers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  the  fhreds  or  cut- 
u  tings  of  glover’s  leather,  and  put  to  each 
u  pound  a  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  them  fix  or 
44  eight  hours,  recruiting  the  water,  fo  that  it 
fhall  not  diminifh  to  lefs  than  two  quarts. 
44  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  drain  the  fluid 
44  through  flannel  while  hot;  and  afterwards 
M  evaporate  it  again,  till  it  become  of  the  con- 
a4  fidence  of  a  jelly  when  cold.” 

,  0 ' 

■r.  ■  i  :  \<  ' 

-*  k  t.  •  *  t. v  •  1  ■  , 

Of  fugar  and  fngar-candy* 

Sugar  and  white  sugar-candy  are 
ufed  as  ingredients  to  render  water  a  vehicle 
for  colours  in  miniature  painting.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  them  is  to  prevent  the  colours  from 
cracking  when  mixed  with  gum  Arabic ; 
which  the  fugar  prevents,  by  hindering  that 
perfeCt  drynefs  and  great  fhrinking  which 
happens  on  the  ufe  of  gum  Arabic  alone,  and 
alfo  to  make  the  gum  water  work  more  kindly 
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with  the  pencil.  There  is  no  preparation  of 
the  fugar  and  fugar-candy  neceflary  before  they 
be  ufed,  except  powdering  to  make  them  melt 
the  more  eafily. 

Starch . 

Starch  is  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  fugar* 
candy  for  mixing  with  the  colours  that  are 
ufed  in  ftrong  gum-water,  to  make  them  work 
more  freely,  and  to  prevent  their  cracking.  It 
is  a  kind  of  fecret  with  fome  perfons,  who  lay 
a  confiderable  ftrefs  upon  it. 

Of  ifinglafs. 

Isinglass  is  a  glue  formed  from  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  a  large  fifh,  which  is  found  in  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  northern  feas.  It  is 
ufed  in  miniature  painting,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  gums  Arabic  or  Senegal,  for  ren¬ 
dering  water  a  proper  vehicle,  by  giving  it  a 
due  vifcidity  for  fpreading  and  binding  the 
pigments  of  an  earthy  texture. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  fuhftances  ufed  to  re?tder  fpirit 
of  wine  a  vehicle  for  colours . 

Of feed-lac . 

Sef.d-lac  is  a  fubftance  formed  on  the 
boughs  of  trees  by  fmall  flies  as  their 
nidus  or  habitation.  It  diflolves  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  being  left  dry  again  by  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  fpirit,  re-attains  its  original  hard 
and  tough  texture.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
beneficial  in  defending  and  fecuring  colours 
from  any  injuries  the  air  or  flight  violence 
might  do  them.  But  the  brownnefs  of  its 
colour,  and  its  not  rendering  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  which  it  is  difiolved,  of  a  confiftence 
fufficiently  thick  and  vifcid  to  fufpend  the 
powdered  pigments  when  they  are  commixed 
with  it,  are  defeds  which  greatly  deftroy  its 
value  as  an  ingredient  for  making  fpirit  of 
wine  a  proper  vehicle  for  colours.  It  mayf 
however,  be  improved  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
addition  of  turpentine  and  other  fubftances,  as 
we  fhall  obferve  in  its  due  place. 

The  goodnefs  of  feed-lac  confifts  of  its  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  a  tranfparent  colourlefs  ftate, 
and  being  free  from  heterogeneous  matter  and 
opake  parts ;  for  as  the  brownnefs  is  its  greateft 
defedt,  the  diminution  of  that  quality  confe- 
quently  inhances  its  value. 
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The  preparation  of  feed-lac  for  mixing  with 
the  fpirit  of  wine,  is  to  pick  out,  or  wafh  from 
it  by  means  of  water,  all  the  iittle  woody  or 
other  feculent  parts,  and  then  to  powder  it 
grolsly  ;  for  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
the  whole  will  run  together,  and  cohere  fo  as 
to  hinder  the  fpirit  of  wine  from  commixing 
with  the  particles  and  diffolving  them.  Thofe 
who  want  feed-lac  for  ufiiig  with  colours  where 
whitenefs  or  biightnefs  are  demanded,  muft 
pick  out  the  lighted:  coloured  grains,  and  ufe 
them  only,  referring  the  browner  for  coarfer 
purpofes. 

Of  f 3  ell-lac. 

Shell-lac  is  a  fubftance  brought  hither  in 
very  thin  pieces,  and  partaking  greatly  of  the 
nature  of  ieed-lac  ;  from  wTich,  neverthelefs, 
it  differs  fo  much  in  fome  properties  as  clearly 
fhews  they  are  not  the  fame  fubftance  under  a 
different  form,  as  has  been  fuppofed  by  many. 
Shell-lac  diffotves  in  fpirit  of  wine  as  well  as 
feed-lac,  but  never  becomes  perfectly  clear  and 
tranfparent.  To  compenfate  however  for  this 
defedt,  it  renders  the  fpirit  much  more  vifcid, 
and  capable  of  keeping  the  colours  fufp ended, 
from  whence  it  derives  a  conliderable  value  in 
this  kind  of  painting. 

The  goodnefs  of  fhell-lac  confifts  in  its  ap¬ 
proaching  to  tranfparency  and  whitenefs  ;  but 
it  is  never  found  without  a  great  degree  of 
brpwnnefs.  There  is  no  more  preparation  of 
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fhell-lac  than  feed-lac  required  previoufly  to  its 
being  ufed  for  this  purpofe  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
the  reducing  it  to  grofs  powder  being  the 
whole. 

Of  turpentine . 

Turpentine  is  capable  of  diffolving  in 
fpirit  of  wine  and  giving  it  a  vifeid  confiftence, 
on  which  account  it  is  fometimes  ufed  along 
with  other  bodies  to  render  the  fpirit  a  fit  ve¬ 
hicle  for  colours.  A  compofition  formed  of  it 
with  inafiie,  fandarac,  refin,  and  in  fome  cafes 
feed-lac,  will  ferve  for  purpofes  where  the 
painted  body  is  not  fubject  to  great  rubbing 
or  any  violence  ;  but  with  refped:  to  hardnefs 
and  durablenefs,  all  fuch  compofitions  fall  far 
fhort  of  the  folution  of  fhell-lac. 

Turpentine  muff  be  chofen  by  its  clearnefs 
and  purity,  and  requires  no  preparation  pre¬ 
vioufly  to  its  being  applied  to  this  purpofe. 

*  *  -  •  •  *  *  1  ■'  1  ' 

Of  the  gums  mafic  and  fandarac , 

**  •  1  ^  >  ‘  -  '  r  •  ,  j.  ■  •  >  .  j,  ,  ;  . 

The  mastic  and  sandarac  are  much 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  applied  to  the  fame 
purpofes  with  regard  to  painting.  They  are 
gum  relins  intirely  white  and  tranfparent  when 
good,  and  diffblye  perfectly  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
on  which  accounts  they  are  ufed  for  rendering 
fpirit  of  wine  a  vehicle  for  colours  ;  but  they 
are  of  fo  foft  a  nature,  and  fo  ready  to  melt 
with  a  flight  heat,  that  the  colours  laid  on  with 
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them  would  fully  and  be  injured  even  by  a 
gentle  handling.  On  this  account  they  require 
to  be  mixed  with  feed-lac  ;  and,  to  infpiffate 
the  mixture  fufficiently  to  fufpend  the  colours, 
fome  turpentine  is  alfo  neceffary. 

Maftic  and  fandarac  muft  be  chofen  for  their 
whitenefs  and  tranfparency,  and  require  no 
other  preparation  for  this  ufe  of  them  than  to 
be  well  picked  and  powdered. 

Of  refin . 

Resin  is  the  caput  mortuum  or  refiduum 
left  in  the  diftillation  of  turpentine  for  extrad¬ 
ing  the  oil.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and 
brown ;  the  white  is  made  when  the  turpen¬ 
tine  is  diftilled  with  water;  the  brown,  when 
no  water  is  added  to  it.  The  white  turpentine 
is  ufed  for  rendering  fpirit  of  wine  a  vehicle 
for  colours  in  the  fame  manner  as  maftic  or 
fandarac,  with  which  it  agrees  in  its  qualities, 
except  that  it  is  yet  lefs  hard  and  more  liable 
to  fully  on  handling,  and  the  fame  preparation 
and  treatment  is  required  for  it  as  for  them. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  manner  of  compounding  and 
mixing  the  colours ,  with  their  proper 
vehicles  for  each  kind  of  painting. 


SECT.  I.  Of  the  colours  proper  to 
be  ufed  with  oils ,  and  the  manner  of 
compounding  and  mixing  them  with 
the  oils  and  dryers . 

THE  colours  proper  to  be  ufed  in  oil 
for  red \  are  vermilion  ;  native  cinna¬ 
bar  ;  lake ;  fcarlet  ochre;  common  Indian  red; 
terra  di  Sienna  burnt ;  (and  mixt  with  white) 
red  ochre  ;Spanifh  brown;  Venetian  red;  and  red 
lead  : — for  blue ,  ultramarine;  Pruffian  blue;  ul¬ 
tramarine  afhes;  verditer;  indigo;  and  fmalt: — 
for  yellow ,  King’s  yellow;  Naples  yellow;  yel¬ 
low  ochre;  Dutch  pink ;  light  pink ;  mafticot ; 
common  orpiment ;  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt ; 
(and  mixed  with  white)  and  turpeth  mineral : 
— for  green ,  terra  verte  ;  verdigrife  ;  diftilled 
verdigrife  ;  or  cryftals  of  verdigrife  ;  and  Pruf¬ 
fian  green  : — for  purple 9  true  Indian  red  : — • 
for  brown 9  burnt  terra  di  Sienna  ;  (unmixed 
with  white)  brown  pink ;  brown  ochre  ;  urn- 
1  i  -  bre 
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hre  ;  and  afphaltum  :~for  white ,  white  flake  | 
and  white  lead  : — for  black ,  lamp, black  ;  ivory 
blade;  and  blue  black.1  Thefe  are  all  the  colours 
which  are  at  prefent  in  ufe  for  oil  painting  in 
this  country  ;  and  when  they  are  perfect  in 
their  kinds,  they  are  fully  fufHcient  to  anfwer 
every  purpofe.  The  immediate  preparation  of 
them,  and  the  manner  of  compounding  them 
with  the  oils  and  dryers,  may  be  managed 
thus. 

Ochres  of  every  kind,  as  alfo  all  the  earthy 
and  metallic  bodies,  in  which  are  included  ul¬ 
tramarine  and  its  alhes,  ought  to  be  well  levi¬ 
gated  by  a  good  ftone  and  muller  with  water, 
and  waihed  over  before  they  be  mixed  with 
the  oils,  when  they  are  intended  for  more  de¬ 
licate  purpofes.  Lake,  brown  pink,  and  Pruf- 
iian  blue,  which  being  of  a  gummy  or  gluti¬ 
nous  nature,  would  again  acquire  a  cohefion,  if 
levigated  in  water,  may  be  ground  to  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  by  adding  fpirit  of  wine  to 
them  inftead  of  the  water,  in  which  ftate  they 
will  then  continue  when  they  again  become 
dry,  and  be  much  more  eafity  and  thoroughly 
commixed  with  the  oils.  Lamp  black  de¬ 
mands  no  preparation,'  nor  does  the  afphaltum 
require  to  be  commixed  with  oil,  but  with 
fpirit  of  turpentine  to  thin  it,  if  it  be  of  too 
thick  a  conliftence  to  work  with  the  pencil. 

In  levigating  lake  or  any  of  the  pinks,  as 
alfo  King’s  yellow, ^Naples  yellow,  or  verdigrife 
with  water  or  fpirit  ol  wine,  great  care  muff 
be  taken  not  to  ufe  a  kniie  or  other  iron  im¬ 
plement, 
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plement,  which  would  greatly  injure  the  co¬ 
lours.  Inftead  .  of  fucli  knife,  a  thin  piece  of 
horn  may  be. employed  to  take  the  colours  off 
from  th$  ftone,  or  to,  ferape  the.m*  together  a§ 
they  are  grinding.  Caution  fhould  likewiie 
be  ufed  with  regard  to  the  boards  on  which 
they  are  dried,  and  the  place  where  they  are 
repofited  during  the  drying  ;  for  the  fun  or 
duft  will  be  very  apt  to  deprave  fome  of  them 
in  this  ftate,  if  they  be  not  well  kept  out. 

The  pigments  being  thus  duly  prepared, 
may  be  ground  with  the  oils,  either  on  a  done 
or  muiler  when  they  are  wanted  in  greater 
quantities,  or  are  intended  to  be  kept ;  or  bv 
the  palette-knife  on  the  palette  where  they  arc 
immediately  to  be  ufed.  But  they  fhould  be 
perfectly  mixed,  or  the  oil  will  be  apt  to  fe~ 
parate,  and  the  colours  fail  of  their  due  bright- 
nefs  and  effect.  For  convenience,  the  colours 
defigned  for  the  nicer  kinds  of  painting,  after 
they  are  ground  with  the  oil,  are  put  into 
pieces  of  bladders  and  tied  into  a  kind  of  balk 
In  this  ftate  fuch  as  be  perfect  will  continue 
good  a  long  time,  and  the  bladder  being  prickt 
and  iqueezed,  the  colour  is  forced  out  by  fmall 
quantities  as  is  required  for  life. 

For  coarfer  work,  the  colours  demanded  in 
great  quantity  are  ground  by  hand  or  horfe- 
mills  with  the  oils  and  the  others  on  a  ftone 
with  a  muiler  ;•  after  which  they  are  put  in 
pots,  and  there  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  drying  oil,  according  to  the  particular  pur- 
poles  to  which  they  are  employed. 

Lake, 
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Lake,  Pruffian  blue,  brown  pink,  King’s 
yellow,  and  fometimes  vermilion,  are  apt  to 
be  backward  in  drying,;  and  require  therefore 
to  be  mixed  with  oil  that  is  old  and  well  dif- 
pofedto  dry;  and  where  brightnefs  is  requifite 
the  nut  or  poppy  oil  (hould  be  ufed  with  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  but  where  the  brightnefs  is  of 
lefs  moment,  old  linfeed  oil,  with  a  third  of 
drying  oil,  and  the  fame  proportion  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  may  be  fubftituted.  The  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  of  thefe,  and  all  dryers,  mull 
be  adequated  to  the  occafion,  as  difcretion  may 
diftate,  according  to  the  quicker  or  flower  dif- 
poiition  of  the  pigments  ufed,  and  the  time 
that  may  be  conveniently  allowed  for  them  to 
dry.  Flake  white  fliould  be  alfo  ufed  with 
nut  or  poppy  oil  only,  and  to  thefe  oils  many 
add  white  vitriol  and  fugat*  of  lead,  as  well  as 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  when  they  are  to  be  ufed 
with  this  or  other  pigments  that  are  too  flow 
in  drying.  But  the  effedt  of  thofe  fubftances, 
when  ufed  in  this  manner,  is  very  dubious,  as 
I  have  obferved  before* 
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SECT.  Hi 

f 

.  Of  the  fever  al  methods  of  painting  in 
water ,  as  ddfiinguifhed  by  the  colour sy 
vehicles ,  and  grounds 5  required  for 
different  purpofes . 

HT1  H  E  methods  of  painting  in  water,  re* 
A  quired  for  different  purpofes,  are  diftin- 
;  guifhed  into  three  feveral  kinds.  The  fir  ft  call- 
:  ed  painting  in  water  colours ,  and  more  ufually, 

I  as  it  is  for  the  greateft  part  confined  to  paint¬ 
ing  in  finally  miniature  painting .  The  fecond 
is  called  painting  in  dijlemper ,  or  fi%e  painting i 
The  third  is  called  painting  in  frefco,  from  its 
being  frequently  ufed  for  walls,  alcoves,  or 
Other  buildings  in  the  open  air. 

The  kind  called  painting  in  water  colours f 
or  miniature ,  having  mofldy  for  its  fubjed,  por¬ 
traits,  flower  pieces,  or  other  delicate  perform¬ 
ances,  finer  colours  are  required,  and  more  nice 
and  elaborate  means  are  ufed  for  rendering  the 
water  a  proper  vehicle  ;  whence  the  choice  of 
colours,  and  the  peculiar  preparation  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  the  addition  of  fit  fubftances  to  render  it 
fuch  a  vehicle,  give  occafion  for  this  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  diftind  method  of  painting. 

The  kind  called  painting  \x\  dijlemper,  being 
for  fcenes,  canvas-hangings,  or  cielings,  and 
other  coarfer  work ;  lefs  expenfive  colours,  and 
V o  l .  I,  N  >  fim- 
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fimpler  means  in  the  preparation  of  the  vehicle 
are  employed  ;  which,  therefore,  conflitutes* 
this  alfo  a  diftinft  method  of  painting. 

The  third,  called  painting  in  frefco ,  being 
on  avails  or  other  parts  of  buildings,  where  the 
plaifter  of  the  wall  itfelf  without  any  other  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  form  the  ground,  a  very  peculiar 
choice  of  colours  is  neceffary,  and  water  alone 
fuffices  as  a  vehicle  without  any  addition  of 
other  fubftances.  Whence  this  likewife  be¬ 
comes  a  diftind  method  of  painting. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  colours  to  be  ufed  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  WITH  WATER  COLOURS,  Or  ill 

miniature  ;  with  the  manner  of 
mixture ,  or  compofition  of  them 
with  the  proper  vehicles . 

THE  colours  ufed  in  what  is  called  paint¬ 
ing  in  water  colours ,  or  miniature  paint¬ 
ings  are — for  red ,  lead  ;  carmine  ;  lake ;  role 
pink;  vermilion;  red  lead  ;  fcarlet  ochre;  com¬ 
mon  Indian  red;  red  ochre;  Venetian  red;.  Spa- 
niih  brown  : — for  blues  ultramarine  ;  ultrama¬ 
rine  allies  ;  Pruffian  blue  ;  verditer ;  indigo  ; 
fmalt ;  blue  bice  ;  and  litmus  : — for  yellow , 
gamboge  ;  Naples  yellow  ;  Dutch  pink  ;  Eng- 
liihpink;  gall-ftone  ;  mafticot ;  French  berry 

walh  ; 
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fi  T 

wafh ;  turmeric  Wafh ;  zedoary  wadi ;  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  laffron  : — for  green ,  fap  green;  verdi- 
[  grife ;  diftilled  verdigrife;  and  terra  verte: — for 
j  purple ,  true  Indian  red  ;  archal ;  and  logwood 
walh : — for  biftre;  umbre;  brown  ochre; 

j  Cologn  earth;  and  terra  Japonic  a : — for  white ; 

I  flake  white  ;  white  lead  ;  calcined  hartfhorn  ; 

'  pearl  white  ;  Troy  white;  lake  white;  and  egg- 
:  fhell  white : — for  black ,  Indian  ink  ;  lamp 
black  ;  ivory  black  ;  and  blue  black. 

As  Water  is  a  much  leis  kindly  fubftance  fof 
-  the  fpreading  and  working  colours  than  oil, 
fo  there  is  a  variety  of  treatment  neceflary  for 
rendering  it  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  different 
fubftances  that  are  to  be  ufed  with  it.  Who¬ 
ever,  therefore,  would  have  a  complete  fet 
of  water  colours,  mull  not  attempt  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  by  one  general  method  of  manage¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  cafe  of  oil,  for  all  indifcrimi- 
nately  ;  but  muft  attend  to  the  nature  of  each, 
and  accommodate  to  it  fuch  a  compofition  of 
the  water,  and  whdt  elfe  may  be  neceflary  to 
give  it  a  due  confiftence,  as  may  bell  fuit  each 
kind.  This  reftridion;  neverthelefs,  Ihould 
be  always  obferved,  that  nothing  be  ufed  in 
the  compofition  01  water  colours,  however 
well  it  may  make  the  colours  work  at  the  firft 
admixture,  but  what  will  again,  even  though 
the  compofition  become  perfedly  dry,  lb  dtf- 
folve  and  foften  on  the  addition  of  a  frelh 
quantity  of  water,  as,  by  rubbing  wuth  the 
pencil  to  regain  the  fluid  Hate  as  on  the  firft 
mixture,  and  to  luffer  the  colour  to  work 

N  2  equally 
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equally  well  as  then.  The  heft  fyftems  (of 
the  admixture  of  the  variety  of  water  colours 
hitherto  given  to  the  public,  has  been  very  de¬ 
fective  in  feme  material  particulars,  and  the 
principal  reafon  of  it  has  been  their  confi¬ 
ning  themfelves  to  the  ufe*  of  gum  water, 
and  omitting  that  of  ifmglafs  fize.  I  fhall 
therefore  be  the  more  explicit  in  the  directions 
I  fhall  give  for  the  management  of  each  kind; 
and  am  fatisfied,  that  whoever  follows  what  I 
adviie  will  find  themfelves  under  no  difficulty 
in  ufmg  all  the  variety  of  colours  that  are 
proper  to  be  commixt  with  water.  But,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  fame  thing 
in  many  places,  it  is  proper  firft  to  fhew  the 
manner  of  preparing  properly  the  gum  water 
and  ifmglafs  fize.  The  gum  water  may  be 
thus  prepared  : 

44  Take  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
44  Arabic  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
44  Senegal  ;  powder  them,  and  then  tie  them 
44  up  in  a  linen  rag  ;  leaving  fo  much  un- 
44  filled  room  in  The  bag  as  to  admit  its  be- 
44  ing  flattened  by  the  preffure  of  the  hand. 
46  Having  fqueezed  the  bag  till  it  be  flat, 
44  put  it  into  a  quart  of  hot  water  ;  and  there 
44  let  it  continue,  moving  it  fometimes  about, 
44  and  ftirring  the  water  for  about  twenty- 
44  four  hours ;  the  gums  will  then  be  dif- 
44  folved,  and  the  bag  m lift  be  taken  out. 
44  The  fluid  being  divided  into  two  parts,  to 
44  one  half  of  it  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
44  white  lugar-candy  powdered,  and  keep  the 

'  44  other 
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|  u  other  in  its  pure  ftate.  By  this  means  a 
u  ftrong  and  weak  gum  water,  each  proper 
“  for  their  particular  purpofes,  will  be  ob~ 
1  tained.” 

I 

j  The  following  method  is  the  moft  advife- 
I  able  for  the  making  of  ifmglafs  fize. 
i  u  Take  hair  an  ounce  of  the  beaten  ifin- 
I  u  glafs,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  ;  boil 
them  till  the  ifmglafs  be  wholly  diffolved, 

!  and  then  ftrain  the  fluid,  while  hot,  through 
j  <c  a  linen  rag ;  divide  the  fize  thus  made  into 
!  two  parts,  and  to  one  of  them  add  an  equal 
!  4C  meafure  of  hot  watqr  ;  by  which  means  a 
ftrong  and  weak  fize  will  be  like  wile  ob- 
<c  tained.” 

Having  thus  prepared  the  gum  water  and 
'  flze?  a  proper  aftbrtment  of  mufcle  ftiells,  or 
fmall  ivory  dilhes,  muft  be  fuited  to  the  co¬ 
lours,  accommodating  the  fize  of  each  to  the 
due  pioportion  of  each  kind  of  colour  5  as  it 
is  proper  to  mix  up  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  white  biftre,  and  the  coarfer  forts,  than  of 
carmine,  ultramarine,  and  lake,  which  are  to 
be  fparingly  ufed,  on  account  of  their  great 
price,  and  are  only  neceftary  for  the  lights, 
and  higher  touches,  in  the  objeds  of°  the 
fame  colour.  A  very  fmooth  China  or  Dutch 
tile  muft  be  provided,  as  alfo  a  fmall  ivory 
palette-knife  ;  for  though  an  iron  one  might  be 
employed  for  fome  purpofes,  yet  it  is  fo  nox*i- 
ous  and  injurious  to  the  colours  in  other 
cafes,  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  heft  rejeded  for  the 
whole. 

*  , 
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Vermilion,  ultramarine,  ultramarine  allies, 
red  lead,  fcarlet  ochre,  common  Indian  red, 
true  Indian  red,  yellow  ochre,  Venetian  red, 
brown  ochre,  verditer,  indigo,  mafticot,  umbre, 
terra  verte ,  bice,  Cologn  earth,  white  lead, 
calcined  hartfhorn,  ivory  black,  and  blue  black, 
having  been  previoufly  well  ground  and  wafh- 
ed  over,  muft  be  mixed  firft  on  the  tile,  by 
means  of  the  palette-knife,  with  as  much  of 
the  ftrong  gum  water  as  will  bring  them  to  the 
right  temper  to  work  with  the  pencil.  Then 
while  they  are  yet  wet,  they  muft  be  fcraped 
from  off  the  tile  and  fpread  with  the  finger  in 
the  fhells  intended  for  them,  where  they  will 
be  ready  for  ufe  at  all  times,  on  moiftening 
them  duly  with  a  little  frefh  water  rubbed  up¬ 
on  them  by  the  finger  or  pencil. 

Pruffian  blue,  lake,  and  Naples  yellow,  if 
it  be  ufed,  fhould  be  firft  reduced  to  m 
impalpable  powder,  which  may  be  beft 
done  for  this  purpofe  by  levigation  on  the 
ftone  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Then  they,  as  alfo 
carmine,  biftre,  Dutch  pink,  and  Englifh  pink, 
fhould  be  well  mixed,  by  grinding  on  the  tile 
or  palette  with  the  ivory  knife,  with  as  much 
of  the  weaker  gum  water  before  mentioned 
as  will  bring  them  to  a  proper  confiftence ; 
after  which  they  fhould  be  difpofed  of  in  their 
proper  fhells,  as  was  before  directed  for  the 
other. 

Gamboge,  Indian  ink,  fap  green,  gall-ftone, 
and  terra  Japonic  a ,  as  they  become  of  a  vifcid 
and  adhefive  nature  when  wet,  require  no 

gum 
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;  gum  water.  They  fhould  be  only  moiftened 

:  and  rubbed  on  the  (hells  till  the  lurface  be 
incrufted  with  a  proper  quantity ;  which  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water  may  be  worked 
off  with  the  pencil  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  colours. 

Verdigrife,  though  ufed  with  water  colours, 
cannot,  nevertheless,  be  brought  to  a  proper 
(late  for  working  by  means  of  water.  The 
method  of  rendering  it  fit  to  be  ufed  in  water 
colours  is  to  powder  it,  and  then  pour  on  it 
a  quantity  of  vinegar  in  the  manner  before 
directed  for  the  making  the  cryftals  of  ver¬ 
digrife.  This  vinegar,  when  it  has  diffolved 
as  much  of  the  verdigrife  as  it  can  take  up, 
muft  be  poured  off  free  from  the  fettlings  or 
undiffolved  part  of  the  verdigrife,  and  muff 
be  put  into  a  bottle  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  The 
kind  of  bottles  the  mod  fit  for  ufing  with  this, 
or  the  following  fubftances  in  miniature  paint¬ 
ing,  would  be  a  fmall  fort  of  fuch  as  are  made 
for  ink  bottles,  in  which  the  widenefs  of  the 
neck,  and  the  fhallownefs  of  the  body,  make 
it  eafy  to  dip  the  pencil ;  and  the  broadnefs  of 
the  bottem,  proportionably  to  the  height,  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  fo  liable  to  be  thrown  down 
as  thofe  of  any  other  form.  The  verdigrife 
may  likewife  be  prepared  for  miniature  paint¬ 
ing  by  means  of  the  juice  of  rue  ;  which,  being 
poured  on  the  verdigrife  after  it  is  well  pow¬ 
dered,  will  diffolve  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
vinegar,  and  render  it  fit  for  ufe  by  the  fame 
treatment.  The  verdigrife  thus  diffolved  be- 
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comes  a  truer  green  than  when  vinegar  is  enir 
ployed,  and  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  mi¬ 
niature  painting  in  this  ftate  ;  for,  as  the  juice 
of  rue  has  not  the  acid  quality  of  the  vinegar, 
it  does  not,  like  that,  change  or  deftroy  feveral 
of  the  other  colours,  particularly  the  litmus 
blue  and  archal,  and  is  therefore  greatly  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  for,  indeed,  the  folution  of  verdi- 
grife,  though  a  very  good  green  wafh,  is  not 
to  be  ufed  with  a  variety  of  other  colours 
without  great  care  ;  and  for  this  reafon  fap 
green  for  the  mo  ft  part  is  chofen  to  fupply 
its  place. 

The  litmus  blue  muft  likewife  undergo  a 
preparation  by  ether  means  than  the  addition 
of  water  before  it  be  fit  to  be  ufed  in  miniature 
painting  ;  the  moft  approved  method  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

Take  an  ounce  of  litmus,  and  boil  it  in 
“  fmall  beer  wort  till  their  remain  only  about 
tc  one  fourth  of  the  fluid.  Strain  it  then, 
u  W'hile  boiling  hot,  through  flannel ;  and 
“  when  it  is  cold,  being  then  of  a  glutinous 
u  confidence,  add  as  much  warm  wTater  to  it 
fiC  as  will  bring  it  to  due  fluidity  for  working. 
u  This  muft  be  ufed  in  the  fame  kind  of  bottle 
u  as  the  verdigrife.” 

Archal,  the  yellow  berry  wafh,  and  turme¬ 
ric  Wafh,  logwood  wafh,  and  tincture  of  faf- 
fron,  need  no  other  preparation  than  has  been 
before  mentioned  in  their  original  production  ; 
but  they  muft  be  put  in  the  fame  bottles,  and 

ufed 
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ufed  as  the  folution  of  verdigrife  and  litmus 
blue. 

Gamboge,  Indian  ink,  fap  green,  gall-ftone, 
and  terra  japonic  a,  as  they  really  difib Ive  and 
become  transparent  in  water,  are  true  wafhing 
colours,  as  are  alfo  thofe  laft  mentioned,  which 
are  to  be  in  a  fluid  form.  But  neither  the 
werdigrife,  litmus,  or  the  yellow  waihes,  are 
fafely  to  be  ufed  for  glazing  over  other  co- 
'  lours,  as  they  are  either  liable  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  by  fuch  treatment,  or  to  do  injury  to 
thofe  they  are  laid  upon. 

Carmine,  ultramarine,  and  biftre,  are  alfo 
ufed  as  walking  colours,  as  they  will  have 
an  effect  of  that  nature  when  fpread  very 
thin  ;  but  they  are  not,  neverthelefs,  properly 
fpeaking,  walking  colours,  as  they  are  in  fadf 
opake. 

As  the  producing  this  effect  of  wafhing  is 
of  great  ufe,  as  well  in  miniature,  painting  as 
in  the  colouring  of  prints  and  maps,  I  will 
here  impart  a  method  by  which  the  end  may 
be  compafled  in  a  very  ferviceable  degree, 
even  in  the  cafe  of  vermilion,  red  lead,  Fruf- 
fian  blue,  lake,  or  even  the  in  oft  opake  co¬ 
lours.  This  is  to  be  done  by  mixing  the  pig¬ 
ments  I  have  before  directed  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  ftrongeft  gum  waters,  with 
the  ftrongeft  kind  of  ifipglafs  ftze  above-men- 
tioned,  and  to-  fubftitute  likewife  the  weak- 
eft  fize  in  the  place  of  the  weaker  gum 
water,  for  the  colours  where  that  is  ordered. 
So  prepared,  the  heavier  colours  will  work 

and 
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and  fpread  as  well  as  carmine,  biftre,  or  any 
other  fubftances,  except  thofe  wholly  fluid  ; 
and  may  be  ufed  with  great  convenience  and 
advantage,  not  only  where  wafhing  colours 
are  wanted,  but  likewife  for  {hading,  touch¬ 
ing,  and  finifhing,  or  any  of  thofe  purpofes 
where  the  free  working  of  the  colours  is  par¬ 
ticularly  requifite  in  miniature  painting.  In 
the  Pruflian  blue,  lake,  &c.  it  is  proper,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  prevent  their  cracking,  to 
add  fugar-candy  or  honey  to  the  fize,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  the  weight  of  the  ifinglafs  ; 
in  which  cafe  they  will  be  found,  to  work 
more  commodioufly  in  this  vehicle  than  any 
other  formed  of  water.  Of  which  advan¬ 
tage  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fenfible,  that  all  their 
other  compofitions  for  ufing  colours  in  water 
feem  to  be  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  that  moft 
pfeful  one  called  Indian  ink , 
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SECT.  IV. 

!  Of  the  colours  fit  to  be  ufied  in 
difiemper ,  or  painting  with  fize  \ 
and  the  manner  of  mixing  or  coju- 
pounding  them  with  the  proper- 
vehicles. 

t  T  ■  }'  '•  ;  (  ' '  jj.  f  j  j  *  ;  i  s. 

BY  difiemper  is  meant  all  paintings  on 
fcenes,  hangings  of  rooms,  or  other  parts 
of  buildings,  where  fize  is  ufed.  The  fame 
colours  which  are  employed  in  miniature 
painting  may  be  ufed  in  this  kind  with  fize. 
Only  this  method  being  principally  confined  to 
fcenes  and  grofler  forts  of  work,  where  the 
effedt  depends  more  on  the  perfpedtive  art  and 
t) le  oppofition  of  the  colours  than  on  their 
brightnefs,  the  dearer  kinds  are  wholly  omit¬ 
ted,  or  fparingly  ufed. 

The  belt  method  of  compounding  the  co¬ 
lours  with  the  vehicles,  is  to  mix  the  fize  in 
water ;  then  to  levigate  the  colours  in"  part 
of  it,  and  afterwards  to  put  each  kind  in  a 
proper  pot,  adding  as  much  more  of  the 
melted  fize  as  will  bring  it  to  a  due  confiftence 
for  working,  and  mixing  the  whole  well 
together  in  the  pot  with  a  proper  brufh,  or 
wooden  fpatula.  If  the  quantity  of  water 
originally  put  to  the  fize  do  not-  render 
it  fufficiently  fluid  for  grinding  the  colours, 
2  •  •  the 
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the  fault  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  adding 
warm  water  to  it ;  and  the  fame  may  be  done 
like  wife,  if,  after  the  mixture  of  colours,  the 
whole  be  found  too  ftiff  for  working. 

The  compofitions  of  the  colours  and  fize 
Hiuft  be  prevented  from  drying,  by  tying  blad¬ 
ders  over  the  pots,  or  fome  other  fuch  means  5 
for  when  once  they  are  grown  dry,  they  can¬ 
not  be  brought  again  to  a  working  ftate  with¬ 
out  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Though  the  grounds,  the  laying  in,  and 
groffer  parts  of  this  kind  of  painting,  be  done 
by  this  mixture  of  the  colours  with  fize,  yet 
in  higher  finiffied  works  that  require  the  finer 
colours,  the  more  delicate  parts  may  be  beft 
executed  by  ufing  the  gum  waters  or  ifinglafs, 
as  above  directed  in  miniature  painting.  By 
this  means  the  mixing  up  greater  quantities  of 
the  dear  colours  may  be  avoided,  though  other- 
wife  neceffary,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  keep 
minute  quantities  from  drying,  which,  in  the 
fize,  renders  them  unfit  for  working  till  they 
me  again  reduced  to  proper  condition  by  means 
of  heat ;  but  in  the  others  is  not  attended  with 
|he  leaft  inconvenience. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  the  colours  proper  to  be  ufed  in 
frefco  painting. ,  and  the  mixture  of 
them  with  the  water . 

T^HE  colours  ufed  in  frefco  paintings  may 
A  be  all  fuch  as  will  ftand  the  air  without 
flying,  and  hear  the  contad  of  wet  lime  with¬ 
out  changing.  Thefe  qualities  are  fcarcely  to 
be  found  in  thofe  formed  of  the  parts  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  therefore  mineral  and  foflil  bodies 
fhouid  be  employed.  With  this  reftridion^ 
any  of  the  colours  before  mentioned,  either  as 
proper  in  oil  or  water  may  be  admitted,  but 
more  efpecially  thofe  which  derive  their  colour 
from  nature. 

The  method  of  compounding  the  colours 
for  this  kind  of  painting  with  the  water,  is 
by  limply  mixing  them  with  the  water  after 
being  previoufly  well  levigated,  obferving  fuch 
proportion  as  will  render  them  molt  agreeable 
to  the  pencil- 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  colours  proper  to  he  ufed  ifi 
varnijh  painting ,  and  the  manner 
of  mixing  and  compounding  theni 
with  the  proper  vehicles. 

N  painting  in  varnifh,  all  pigments  or  folid 
.  colours  whatever  may  be  ufed,  and  the 
peculiar  difadvantages  which  attend  feveral 
kinds,  with  refpedt  to  oil  or  water,  ceafe 
with  regard  to  this  fort  of  vehicle  ;  for  they 
are  fecured  by  it,  when  properly  managed, 
from  the  leaf!:  hazard  of  changing  or  flying, 
and  will  all  work  well,  provided  they  be  pre- 
vioufly  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  an  impalpable 

powder.  - 

The  preparation  of  colours  for  this  ufe 
confifts  therefore  in  bringing  them  to  a  due 
ftate  of  finenefs.  This  may  be  beft  done  by 
grinding  on  the  ftone  fuch  as  are  of  a  co¬ 
hering  texture,  as  lake,  Pruflian  blue,  indigo, 
verdigrile,  and  diftilled  verdigrife,  in  ipirit  of 
wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine  ;  which  laft  I  think 
the  better  of  the  two  for  this  ufe.  But  all  the 
ochres,  or  other  earthy  fubftances,  together 
with  vermilion,  red  lead,  and  turpeth  mi¬ 
neral,  require  only  to  be  previoufly  well 
waftied  over ;  and  carmine,  ultramarine,  and 
King’s  yellow,  are  necefTarily  in  due  ftate 

when 
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when  well  prepared  In  their  original  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  beft  compofition  of  varnifh  for  fpread- 
ing  and  penciling  the  colours,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  convenience  of  working,  and  the  bind¬ 
ing  and  preferring  of  them,  is  fhell-lac  with 
fpirit  of  wine.  This,  when  judicioufly  ma¬ 
naged,  gives  fuch  a  firmnefs  and  hardnefs  to 
the  work,  that,  if  it  be  afterwards  further  fe~ 
cured  with  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  feed-lac 
varnifh,  it  will  be  almoft  as.  hard  and  durable 
as  glafs,  and  will  bear  any  rubbing,  or  wear, 
or  even  fcratching  with  a  fharp-pointed  inftru- 
ment,  almoft  as  well  as  enamel.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  the  fhell-lac  varnifh  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

u  Take  of  the  beft  fhell-lac  five  ounces  5 
u  break  it  into  a  very  grofs  powder,  and  put 
u  it  into  a  bottle  that  will  hold  about  three 
u  pints  or  two  quarts.  Add  to  it  one  quart 
u  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  place  the 
w  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  where  it  muft  con- 
u  tinue  two  or  three  days,  but  fhould  be  fre- 
H  quently  well  fhaken.  The  gum  will  then 
u  be  diffolved,  and  the  folution  fhould  be 
“  filtered  through  a  flannel  bag  ;  and  when 
what  will  pafs  through  freely  is  come  ofF? 
tc  it  fhould  be  put  into  a  proper-fized  bottle, 
“  and  kept  carefully  flopped  up  for  ufe. 
u  The  bag  may  alfo  then  be  preffed  with  the 
“  hand  till  the  remainder  of  the  fluid  be  forced 
out ;  which,  if  it  be  tolerably  clear,  may  be 
\  employed  for  coarfer  purpofes,  ox  kept  to 

be 
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a  be  added  to  the  next  quantity  that  fhall  be 

made.” 

The  fnell-lac  varnllh  being  thus  prepared, 
a  proper  quantity  of  it  muft  he  put  into  final! 
phials  of  a  long  form,  or  into  final!  tin  vef- 
feJs  nearly  of  the  form  of  glafs  phials,  but 
in  fuch  proportion  that  they  may  never  be 
filled  above  two  thirds.  The  colours  muft  be 
added  to  the  varnxfh  in  thefe  phials  very  gra¬ 
dually,  and  well  fhakeii  with  it  as  each  quan¬ 
tity  is  put  in,  till  the  proportion  appear  fit 
for  working,  which  muft  be  known  by  trying 
with  a  pencil.  If  the  vamifh  appear  too 
thick,  the  fault  muft  be  remedied  by  the  ad¬ 
ding  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will 
at  any  time  immediately  dilute  the  mixture  to 
the  proper  degree.  I  he  phials,  or  tin  veffels, 
in  which  the  colours  mixed  with  the  varnifti 
are  kept,  muft  be  always  fecurely  ftopt,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  exhalation  of  the  fpirit,  and  they 
may  be  preferved  in  a  working  ftate  in  that 
manner  for  alrnoft  any  length  oi  time.  But 
they  muft  be  always  well  fhakeii  before  they 
be  ufed,  as  well  as  during  the  time  or  thing, 
at  proper  intervals,  otherwife  the  colour  will 

be  apt  to  fettle  to  the  bottom. 

This  is  by  much  the  bell  method  hitherto 
found  out  of  painting  in  varnifh  ;  the  fhell- 
lac  not  only  rendering  the  fpirit  or  w  ine  ca¬ 
pable  of  fufpenuing  the  colours  much  better 
than  any  other  compofition  Ci  this  natuie, 
but  giving  them  tenacity  and  hardnefs  that 
.would  render  paintings  on  copper  alrnoft  eter- 
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nal,  if  not  injured  by  fire  or  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  violence..  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
in  very  elaborate  works  this  method  had  been 
always  purfued  inftead  of  painting  in  oil, 
which  is  fubjeht  to  fo  many  accidents  from 
flight  external  violences,  befides  the  decay  and 
injurious  change  which  the  oil  and  colours 
fuffer  from  their  own  internal  nature,  and  the 
improper  means  of  cleaning,  that  few  pio 
tures  or  paintings  of  older  date  are  to  be  found 
perfect,  ; 

There  are,  however,  other  compofitions  of 
varnifli,  which  are  ufed  for  painting;  as  thd 
feed-lac  varniih,  and  al fo  the  following ; 
which  requires,  however,  previoully,  the  fire* 
paration  of  the  maflic  varnifli,  that  mu  ft  he 
thus  made.  ?  : 

*-  Take  five  ounces  of  maflic  in  powder* 
u  and  put  it  into  a  proper  bottle  with  a  pound 
u  of  fpirit  of  turpentine.  Set  them  to  boil 
ft  in  ba-lneo  rnariw  till  the  maflic  be  diffolved ; 
ft  and  if  there  appear  to  be  any  fouinefs,  ftrain 
cc  off  the  fblution  through  flannel.” 

The  maflic  varnifh  being  thus  prepared,  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  proper  varnifh  for 
painting  by  the  following  method. 

•c  Take  then  gum  animi  one  ounce,  grind 
ci  it  on  the  ftone  with  water  till  it  become 
u  an  impalpable  powder.  Then  dry  it 
u  thoroughly,  and  grind  it  again  with  half 
an  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards 
with  the  colours,  moiftening  it  with  the 
maflic  varnifli  till  the  mixture  be  of  a  due 
•  Yol,  I.  O  a  confiftence 
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u  confidence  for  working  with  the  pencih 
4C  It  muft  then  be  put  into  phials  or  tin  vet 
u  fels,  as  was  before  directed  for  the  compo- 
u  fition  with  fhell-lac,  and  diluted,  where 
u  there  may  be  occafion,  with  fpirit  of  tur- 

pentlne,” 

This  is  inferior  in  all  refpeds  to  the  fhelt 
lac  compofition,  except  where  touches  of  pure 
white,  or  very  bright  colours  are  wanted, 
which  fuffer  by  the  brownnefs  of  the  fhelt 
lac,  and  are  preferred  in  this  that  is  nearly 
colourlefs.  On  which  account,  in  the  painting 
of  flowers  or  draperies  in  miniature,  the  fine 
colours  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  this  way 
to  heighten  the  lights,  and  the  reft  may  be 
painted  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh. 

The  method  of  painting  in  varnifh  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  tedious  than  in  oil  or  water.  It  is 
therefore  now  very  ufual  in  the  j  apan  work,  for 
the  fake  of  difpatch,  to  lay  the  colours  on  with 
oil,  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  taking  care 
to  have  the  mixture  very  thin,  and  to  make 
the  work  rife  from  the  furface  as  little  as  pot 
fible.  When  the  whole  is  perfedly  dry,  it  is 
again  laid  over  with  feveral  coats  of  thick 
feed-lac  varnifh,  which  fecures  the  colours  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  though  not  fo  as  to  render  the 
whole  equally  hard  and  ftrong  with  the  work 
done  in  fhell-lac  varnifh. 

The  method  of  painting  varnifhed  work 
with  oil  may  be  greatly  improved,  by  dit 
folving  the  white  gums  or  refin  in  the  oils,  as 
was  before  advifed,  p.  158,  for  common  oil 

painting. 
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painting,  in  cafe  of  more  delicate  and  valu¬ 
able  undertakings.  This  compofition  being 
diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  would  work 
equally  well  with,  dry  much  harder;  and 
ailimulate  more  with  the  texture  of  the  varniih 


laid  over  or  under  the  paintings,  than  the  oils 
I  fimply  ufed.  It  would  likewife  be  attended 
1  With  another  advantage;  which  is,  that  the 
1  work  would  be  fooner  dry,  and  fit  to  receive 
the  upper  coats  of  varnifli,  which  in  large  ma- 
i  aufa&ures  is  an  objedt  of  confequence. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  feed-lac  var- 
hifh  and  ufing  it,  being  the  fame  for  this  as 
i  for  other  purpofes,  will  be  fliewn  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place; 


& 


CHAP.  V, 

r  V  ^ 

Of  the  nature  and  preparation  of 
paftiis  or  crayons. 

PASTILS  or  CRAYONS  are  compofitions  of 
colours,  which  are  reduced  to  the  texture 
of  chalk;  and  ufed  dry  in  the  form  and  man¬ 
ner  of  pencils  for  painting  on  paper. 

.  There  is  confiderable  difficulty  and  nicety 
in  the  making  to  bring  them  to  that  due  tex¬ 
ture  or  confidence  which  admits  of  their 
ip  ending  fieelv  on  the  paper,  without  being 
fo  crumbly  or  brittle  as  not  bear  to  have  th© 

Q  2  point 
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point  to  be  duly  fharpened.  For,  if  they  be' 
rendered  too  cohefive  by  gums  or  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as  give  them  tenacity,  they  will  not 
eait  as.  they  ought.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  particles  are  not  fufficiently  bound  toge¬ 
ther,  they  take  no  proper  hold  of  the  grain 
of  the  paper,  but  lie  on  it  like  duft  ;  and  the 
pencils  in  this  condition  are  apt  continually  to 
have  the  points  broken,  or  moulder  away  on 
the  lead  ufe,  to  an  undue  thicknefs.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this  fit  texture,  fo  indifpenfibly  requifite 
to  the  perfection  of  crayons,  many  fubftances 
have  been  u£ed  to  mix  with  the  coloured 
pigments,  and  to  give  them  a  proper  coho- 
rence.  But  notwithftanding  the  repeated  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  been  made  by  numbers 
of  perfons  for  the  improvement  of  this  art, 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  fet  of  fuch  crayons  as 
may  be  called- good.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
to  be  at  all  produced  but  by  an  exercife  of 
feme  judgment  and  fkill  in  the  compofition  of 
each  particular ;  and  there  ate  few  perfons 
who  either  have  fuch,  or  will  exercife  their 
{kill  and  knowledge  in  fufheient  degree.  Re¬ 
cipes  are  therefore  blindly  followed  ;  which, 
as  the  different  parcels  of  each  kind  of  fub- 
flance  differ  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  their 
qualities,  though  they  may  agree  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  of  them,  fometimes  produce 
good,  and  fometimes  bad  crayons,  by  the  very 
lame  rules.  Whoever*  therefore,  would  be 
mailer  of  a  perfed  fet  of  cryons,  muff  in-' 
form  himfelf  .  of  the  feveral  fubftances-  and 
#  v,  ..  -o  )  their 
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I  their  nature,  which  are  proper  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  them,  and  then  having  general  di¬ 
rections  for  the  manner,  muft  proportion  and 
j  adj uft  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  to  each 
1  other  by  aCtual  trials  of  the  effeCt.  This 
;  may,  neverthelefs,  he  done  with  very  little 
\  trouble,  and  without  the  danger  of  any  lofs 
!  accruing  from  the  great  eft  error  in  the  com- 
pofition,  fince  the  crayons  can  always  be 
wrought  over  again,  with  fuch  additions  of 
thofe  ingredients  in  which  the  proportion  is 
.defective  as  will  remedy  the  fault.  I  Shall* 
for  thefe  reafons,  enumerate  the  feveral  fub- 
fiances  that  are  employed  for  forming  cray¬ 
ons,  and  fhew  v  hat  particular  intentions  they 
are  to  anfwer,  and  the  method  of  managing 
them  to  effeCt  that  end.  I  (hall  then  give 
the  particular  mixtures  which  1  believe  to 
foe  beft  for  producing  each  kind  of  colour, 
with  the  neareft  general  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  But  the  adapting  the  quantities 
more  exactly  to  each  other  in  every  particular 
cafe  I  muft  leave  to  the  operator,  who  muft 
try  the  refult  of  his  compositions  by  drying 
a  fmall  quantity  of  each  fort  formed  into  a 
crayon,  after  he  has  made  the  mixture.  This 
being  tried  on  the  proper  paper,  if  it  appear 
faulty,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  muft 
foe  better  adj tailed  by  adding  more  of  that 
which  appears  to  be  deficient,  till  the  due 
effeCt  be  produced. 

All  the  colours  which  are  pigments,  and 
can  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  may 
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be  ufed  for  forming  crayons.  But  it  is  proper, 
neverthelefs,  to  be  cautious,  efpecially  in  fnore 
elaborate  works  and  paintings  of  any  value, 
with  regard  to  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  fly  or 
change ;  particularly  rofe  pink,  Englifh  pink, 
lake,  and  Pruflian  blue,  which  are  apt  to  turn 
pale,  and  fometimes  entirely  lofe  their  hue, 
With  refpedt  to  white,  the  ufe  of  flake  white, 
or  white  lead,  is  beft  avoided,  on  account  of 
their  frequently  turning  black,  as  there  are 
others  which  will  even  wrork  better,  and  are 
no  way  liable  to  any  fuch  change.  But  nei¬ 
ther  lake  nor  Pruflian  blue  are  to  be  wholly 
rejected  for  this  purpofe,  when  they  are 
Known  to  be  thoroughly  good,  as  they  will 
ftand  extremely  wTell  when  prepared  in  a  right 
manner;  only  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
be  certain  of  the  qualities  of  any  parcel  be¬ 
fore  it  be  ufed,  as  the  far  greatefl  part  of  the 
lake  to  be  now  met  with  will  fly,  and  the 
Pruflian  blue  turn  pale  and  green  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  vary  the  teint  greatly  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  ftate. 

Befides  the  coloured  pigments  which  are 
ufed  limply,  fome  white  lubftances  are  necef- 
fary  for  the  forming  a  proper  body  to  fuch  as 
are  of  lighter  teints,  or  where  the  colours  are 
to  be  diluted  and  weakened,  as  in  ftraw  colours, 
pinks,  carnations,  &c.  I  here  have  been  many 
different  forts  of  bodies  applied  to  this  purpofe, 
which  moft  of  them,  by  proper  management, 
^nay  be  made  to  anfwer  the  end.  The  principal 
are  flake  white,  white  lead,  tobaccopipe-clay, 
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pkiflrer  of  Paris,  Spanifh  or  Troy  white,  fimple 
chalk  and  ftarch.  But  pearl  white,  that  has 
been  hitherto  overlooked,  is  in  fome  cafes  Su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  them.  In  this  application  of 
white  bodies  to  form  the  ground  or  balls  of 
1  pale  coloured  crayons,  the  greateft  care  fhould 
:  be  taken ;  likewife,  when  carmine,  lake,  or 
any  coloured  pigment,  prepared  from  parts  of 
;  vegetables  or  animals,  are  ufed,  that  the  fub- 
;  ftance  employed  be  fuch  as  will  not  prey  upon 
or  change  the  colour;  which  chalk,  flake  white, 
and  white  lead,  with  the  colours,  are  extremely 
apt  to  do  when  they  are  mixt  together  with  the 
addition  of  any  tnoifture.  But  in  all  luch  cafes 
the  pearl  white  and  plaifter  of  Paris  fhould  be 
ufed;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  latter,  it  mull  be 
wholly  free  from  lime,  or  it  will  be  worfe  even 
than  the  others.  It  is  beft  indeed  in  general  to 
avoid  any  fuch  mixture  of  thefe  colours,  by 
fubftituting  the  coloured  earths,  or  other  mi¬ 
neral  fubllances,  in  the  place  of  thofe  prepared 
from  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances,  as  they 
can  fcarcely  be  affected  or  changed  by  any 
matter  ufed  in  painting ;  and  will,  in  general, 
equally  well  anfwer  the  purpofe,  except  in  the 
cafe  of  carmine,  the  unrivalled  brightnefs  of 
which,  makes  it  neceflary  for  pinks  and  carna¬ 
tions,  as  great  purity  and  force  of  colour  are 
there  required. 

Flake  white  and  white  lead  are  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  as  chalk  and  tobaccopipe-clay 
for  the  grounds  of  crayons  ;  neither,  indeed, 
are  they  fo  fit  for  many  purpofes,  as  they 
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will  not  mix  well  with  many  of  the  coloured 
pigments,  and  are  liable  to  form  too  brittle 
pencils  when  cut  to  moderate  points.  The 
white  lead  has  befides  the  dangerous  quality 
of  being  fubj  eft  to  have  its  whitenefs  changed 
into  the  proper  metallic  colour  of  the  lead,  as 
we  fee  in  many  of  the  older  drawings  and 
{ketches  where  it  has  been  ufed.  The  great 
whitenefs  of  the  flake,  neverthelefs,  recom¬ 
mends  it  where  touches  of  a  very  great  light 
are  required.  It  may  not  be  affiifs,  therefore, 
to  have  a  crayon  of  it  for  fuch  occafions ;  but 
it  is  heft  to  omit  wholly  its  ufe  in  all  cafes 
where  the  other  whites  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. 

Tobaccopipe-clay  was  formerly  in  great 
ufe  for  forming  the  paler  crayons  ;  but  it  is 
much  negledted  now,  except  in  thofe  made 
for  fate.  For,  befides  its  drying  to  be  too  hard, 
and  not  {pending  freely  on  the  paper,  it  gives 
the  colours  a  heavinefs  and  deadnefs  that  may 
be  avoided  by  the  ufe  of  other  whites  ;  to 
fome  of  which  it  is  therefore  on  all  accounts 
inferior.  It  may  ho'wever  ferve  for  ordinary 
occafions,  as  it  will  produce  crayons  by  being 
{limply  mixed  with  the  coloured  pigments ; 
and  therefore  requires  much  lefs  fkili  and 
trouble  to  be  compounded  with  them  than 
the  fofter  whites  that  demand  the  aid  of  iorne 
binder  or  glutinous  body  to  give  them  a  due 
cohefion. 

Pl’aifter  of  Paris  has  alfo  been  frequently  ufed 
for  the  baffs  of  pale  crayons,  to  which  purpofe ' 
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at  is  in  one  reaped:  well  adapted ;  beeaufe,  when 
it  is  pure,  that  is  to  lay,  made  only  of  the 
powdered  alabafter,  it  is  very  ■  innocent  -with 
refped  to  the  more  tender  colours  ;  but  then 
it  is  too  cohefive,  and  wants  the  flakinefs  of 
chalk  ;  which  defed  has  been  attempted  to  be 
remedied  by  the  dipping  the  crayons  formed 
of  it  in  olive  or  linfeed  oil. 

Spanifh  or  Troy  white,  which,  as  we  have 
feen  before,  is  chalk  and  alum  calcined  and 
walked  over,  is  ufed  by  Tome  for  a  ground  for 
the  pale  crayons.  The  difference  in  its  effed 
from  fimple  chalk  wafhed  over  confifts  only  in 
its  being  Iefs  liable  to  prey  011  the  colours 
made  from  the  parts  of  vegetables  or  animals. 
But  as  the  pearl  white,  or  planter,  are  ’much 
Iefs  hazardous  in  that  point  than  either,  the 
life  of  it  feems  no  way  neeeflarv, 

-  Chalk  is  the  beft  adapted  by  its  texture  to 
the  forming  the  ground  of  pale  crayons  of  any 
of  the  whites  hitherto  ufed,  as  it  will  oaft 
more  freely,  and  at  the  fame  time  retain  a 
due  cohefion^  when  mixt  with  proper  binders 
or  glutens,  better  than  any  of  the  other  whites 
now  in  pradice.  It  is,  therefore,  much  the 
bell:  lubftance  for  mixing  with  all  the  coloured 
pigments  which  are  not  fiibjed  to  be  changed  ; 
but  with  refped  to  fuch  as  are,  the  pearl  white, 
or  plaiftcr  of  Paris,  fhould  be  Tubftimted  in  its 
place.  It  is  alfo  the  heft  for  forming-  white 
crayons  for  common  purpofes,  which  may  be 
done  by  a  very  fimple  treatment,  as  below 
directed.  ...  c  '  o  ,  ,  -  , 

Starch 
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Starch  has  been  frequently  ufed  along  with 
fome  of  the  other  whites  for  giving  a  due  tex¬ 
ture  to  crayons.  But  it  is  no  where  neceffary, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  white  flake  ;  and,  as  the 
prepared  flake  white  of  the  fhops  contains  a 
large  proportion,  it  is  unneceffary  when  that 
is  ufed,  which  will  generally  be  the  cafe,  as 
the  levigation  of  the  white  flake  is  too  trouble- 
fome  for  thofe  who  do  not  make  fuch  matters 
their  bufinefs. 

The  laft  clafs  of  fubftances  ufed  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  crayons,  and  on  which  indeed  prin¬ 
cipally  depends  their  perfection,  is  the  binders 
or  glutens  required  to  give  pulverine  bodies,  of 
which  the  crayons  are  compofed,  a  due  tena¬ 
city  to  render  them  capable  of  being  formed 
into  malfes  that  will  bear  the  form  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  pencils.  There  has  been  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  matters  applied  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  mo  ft  of  which  may  in  fome  degree  ef¬ 
fect  it ;  but  the  principal  are  ale  wort, — gum 
tragacanth,  —  gum  Arabic,  —  fize,  —  milk,— 
oatmeal, — fugar-candy,  —  olive  oil, — and  lin- 
feed  oil. 

The  wrort  of  ale  or  beer,  either  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate,  or  rendered  more  thick  by  boil¬ 
ing,  has  been  found  to  anfvver  the  end  of  a 
binder,  for  the  forming  crayons,  where  chalk 
or  earthy  bodies  are  ufed,  better  than  any  of 
the  others,  as  it  gives  them  a  proper  cohehon, 
by  its  vicidity,  without  drying  to  that  brittle 
ftate  to  which  the  gums  are  fubjeCt  It  is  not, 
however,  in  the  cafe  of  vermilion,  and  fome 

other 
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pther  fubftances,  which  have  no  cohefrve  at- 
tradiion  of  themfelves,  fufficient  alone  to  give 
the  due  tenacity  ;  and  muft  therefore  be  aff 
filled  by  gum  tragacanth,  or  fize,  or  fome  fuch 
other  vifcid  matter. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  ufed  as  a  binder,  by  difi* 
halving  it  in  the  ale  wort,  or  whatever  fluid  is 
employed  for  the  tempering  crayons.  It  is  pre-* 
ferable,  for  this  purpofe,  to  gum  Arabic,  or 
the  other  gums  which  diffolve  in  aqueous  fluids, 
becaufe  it  thickens  in  the  water,  and  mixes  it-? 
felf  equally  throughout  the  whole  fubllance  of 
the  compofition  when  dry ;  whereas  the  others 
are  apt  to  form  a  cruft  on  the  outfide  of  the 
mafs,  and  render  the  paftils  or  crayons  of  an 
unequal  texture. 

Gum  Arabic  has  been  alfo  ufed  for  temper-* 
ing  crayons  in  the  fame  view  as  gum  traga¬ 
canth  ;  but,  for  the  reafon  juft  given,  is  much 
inferior  to  it. 

Size  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  the  fame 
purpofe  in  making  crayons  as  gum  traga¬ 
canth,  and  differs  not  greatly  from  it  in  its 
effedt. 

Milk  has  been  ufed  for  the  compofition  of 
crayons,  in  the  fame  view  as  the  ale  wort,* 
where  only  a  fmall  addition  of  cohefive  power 
was  required  to  be  added  to  the  folid  bodies 
which  formed  them.  But  it  is  only  in  fuch 
cafes  it  can  be  of  any  avail,  as  the  ale  wort, 
or  others  of  greater  efficacy,  are  in  molt  cafes 
wanted. 

Oatmeal, 
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Oatmeal,  or  rather  the  decodion  of  it,  made, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  water-gruel,  and  ftramed,  has 
like  wife  been  employed  for  the  fame  end  as 
milk,  and  anfwers  well  enough  in  the  cafe  of 
the  deep  Pruflian  blue,  indigo,  and  fuch  bodies 
as  are  apt  to  dry  gummy  ;  becaufe,  though 
the  decodion  of  oatmeal  gives  only  a  fmall 
degree  of  cohelion,  yet  it  prevents  that  coale- 
fcence  from  the  attra&ion  of  the  parts  of  thole 
bodies  on  each  other  which  produces  this  brit- 
ilenefs. 

Olive  oil,  as  likewife  the  linfeed,  have  been 
ufed  to  give  the  crayons  a  more  flaky  and 
chalky  texture,  by  dipping  into  it,  after  they 
have  been  duly  heated, ;  inch  as  are  made  of 
plaifter  of  Paris,  or  tobaccopipe-clay,  in  order 
to  lot  ten  them,  and  remove  that  unkindly  co- 
hefion  which  prevents  the  flicking  freely  on 
the  paper. 

Wax  has  been  alfo  ufed  by  fome  in  the 
light  of  a  great  improvement  as  a  binder  to 
crayons,  -  The  pretended  utility  of  it  is,  that 
It  will  render  the  crayons  lo  tenacious  and 
fixt  on  the  cartoon  as  not  only  to  be  fetude 
from  {baking  off  by  any  concuffion,  but  even 
to  bear  the  rubbing  with  a  brufh.  This  qua¬ 
ff  y  does  not,  however,  compenfate  for  the 
great  defied  all  inch  crayons  will  be  found  to 
have  ;  which  is,  that  they  cannot  make  any 
of  thole  delicate  touches  and  finifliings  that 
give  the  merit  to  crayon  painting.  On  which 
account  they  can  only  be  employed  for  coarfe 
pur  poles,  and  are  confequently  of  very  little 
•,_!v  x  con- 
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consequence  to  painting  in  thofe  cafes  where 
crayons  have  advantages  over  other  methods.. 

I  fhall  here  give  fume  general  inftmCtions 
for  the  compounding, crayons  of  the  feveral  co¬ 
lours  and  teints  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  muft 
leave  it  to  the  difcrfetion  of  the  operator  to  ad- 
juif  the  exa£t  proportion  of  the  binders  or  glu- 
teiis  by  actual  trial,  as  the  fuhftances  ufed  vary 
too  much  in  the  degrees  of  their  qualities  in 
different  parcels  to  admit  of  any  ftandard  pro¬ 
portion  being  given* 

|  Of  'white  crayons .  ~ 

hor  forming  white  crayons  for  common 
purpoles,  chalk  in  its  natural  ftate  is  Superior 
to  any  compofitioo.  It  ihould  be  c-hoftn 
white,  pure,  and  of  the  mod  cohering  tex¬ 
ture  ;  sand  it  muft  be  cut  firft  into  fquares  by 
means  of  imall  laws  made  for  this  ufe,  of 

three  inches  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thicknefs,  and  afterwards  formed  in t-o  a  pro¬ 
per  pencil-fhape  by  taking  oft  the  corners  with 
a  penknife,  and  duly  Hoping  the  point. 

Where  an  extraordinary  degree  of  white- 
nefs  is  required,  a  crayon  may  be  made  from 
flake  white  as  prepared  by  the  colourmen.  it 
muft  be  well  powdered  and  moiftened  with  milk 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  and  then  formed  in 
the  pencil-fhape  and  dried,  but  without  beat* 
as  that  would  tend  to  injure  the  whkenefs,  by 
changing  the  colour  of  the  flake  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  production  of  mafticot.  If 
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the  crayon  thus  made  appear  to  want  tenacity,' 
it  muft  be  worked  over  again  With  a  frefti 
quantity  of  milk ;  or  a  little  glim  tragacanth 
may  be  added  to  the  milk.  This  crayon,  how-* 
ever,  fhotild  not  be  ufed  where  chalk  will  be 
fufficiently  bright •  for  all  kinds  of  ceriife,  as 
I  obferved  before,  are  fubje£t  to  have  their  co¬ 
lour  changed  by  accidents  not  eafily  to  be 
guarded  againlb 

Of  red  crdyonsi 

For  red  crayons  of  the  fcarlet  hue,  vermi¬ 
lion  and  red  lead  may  be  ufed,  with  ale  wort 
boiled,  till  it  appear  flightly  glutinous  to  the 
touch,  and  further  infpiffated  by  the  addition 
of  gum  tragacanth  ;  the  proportion  of  which 
may  be  a  fcruple  to  a  pint  of  the  thick  wort. 
With  this  gluten,  the  vermilion,  or  red  lead, 
muft  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  pafte,  by 
grinding  them  together,  and  then  formed 
into  the  proper  fhape,  and  dried  with  a  gentle 
heat.  # 

Where  the  orange  caft  of  red  lead  is  not 
particularly  wanted,  it  is  fafer  to  ufe  vermi¬ 
lion  ;  for  though  red  lead  will  ftand  much  bet¬ 
ter  ufed  this  way  than  in  oil,  yet  the  vermilion 
is  ftill  more  fecure,  as  nothing  can  change  it 
without  a  burning  heat. 

The  paler  crayons  of  the  fame  colour  may 
be  made,  by  mixing  wafhed  chalk  with  any 
of  thefe  colours,  which  may  be  done  in  three 
proportions  ;  the  firft  with  an  equal  weight  of 
a  the 
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the  chalk,  the  fecond  with  double  the  weight, 
and  the  third  with  treble.  But  if  other  feints 
are  wanting,  the  proportion  may  be  varied 
otherwife  according  to  the  occafion.  Thefe 
competitions  Ihould  be  formed  in  the  manner 
above-mentioned,  by  means  of  ale  wort  in- 
:  fpiffated  by  boiling ;  but  the  wort  fhould  be 
thicker  where  the  quantity  of  the  chalk  is  lefs, 
j  according  to  the  three  proportions ;  becaufe* 

;  after  it  has  been  moiftened,  and  is  again 
1  dried,  chalk  has  a  confiderable  cohelion  of  it- 
I  felf. 

The  fcarlet  ochre  gives  a  fouler  red  crayon^ 

!  but  yet  very  ufeful,  if  it  be  compounded  with 
the  ale  wort  infpilTated  both  by  boiling  and 
the  addition  of  gum  tragacanth,  in  the  proper 
manner  directed  for  vermilion* 

Scarlet  ochre  may  likewife  be  formed  by 
eompofition  with  chalk,  into  paler  teints,  in 
the  fame  way  as  vermilion. 

Common  Indian  red  may  be  likewife  treated 

in  a  parallel  manner,  and  will  give  other  teints 
of  red. 

Red  ochre  requires  no  eompofition  ;  but  if 
it  be  chofen  pure,  and  of  a  good  colour,  will 
afford  ufeful  crayons  by  the  fame  manage¬ 
ment  as  chalk. 

Lake  muff  be  ufed  for  crimfon  crayons, 
and  may  be  brought,  when  well  ground  with 
ale  wort,  to  a  proper  texture  ;  but  if,  as  is  the 
nature^  of  fome  parcels,  it  appear  too  gummy, 
tnake  it  up  with  the  decoftion  of  oatmeal  in- 
ft ead  of  the  ale  wort*  It  is  proper  to  be  very 
si;  -  careful 
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careful  in  the  choice  of  lake  for  crayons  ;  fo f% 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  fly  when  not  properly  pie-? 
pared,  die  coiifequence  in  crayon  painting  is 
in  fuch  cafes  very  bad,  force:  it  will  much 
fooner  change  when  u!ed  in  that  manner  than 
in  oil. 

The  paler  teints  of  the  lake  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced- b'y  the  admixture  of  feveral  proportions 
of  white,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fore¬ 
going  colours.  The  white  employed  lhould 
not,  neverthelefs,  be  chalk,  for  tne  1  eaions 
before  given ;  but  pearl  white,  or  plaifter  of 
Paris.  I  think  the  former  much  tile  beft  ;  hut 
in  the  compounding  it  into  crayons  with  the 
lake,  a  ftronger  binder  is  required  than  in  the 
cafe  of  chalk.  The  ale  wort  flioukl  therefore 
be  well  inipiflated  by  boiling  for  thofe  crayons 
where  the  proportion  of  lake  is  greateft ;  but, 
for  the  others,  it  lhould  be  adequately  lcncieied 
yet  more  vitcid  by  the  addition  ot  gum  traga- 
canth. 

It  would  be  extremely  proper  to  have  cray* 
ons  of  carmine,  if  the  price  did  not  make  the 
ufe  of  it  too  expeniive.  Gonlldering  tftal  cir- 
cumftance,  it  is  more  expedient  to  ufe  it  rub¬ 
bed  in  by  the  leather  roller  in  the  manner  Ue-^ 
low  directed,  by  which  it  may  be  conveniently 
laid  on  where  it  may  be  neceffary.  • 

A  fmall  crayon  compounded  ot  the  beft  and 

molt  fcarlet  lake,  with  about  a  third  part  of 

carmine,  lhould,  however,  not  be  ^wanting. 

They  may  lie  worked  up  with  milk,  and  a 

little  deception  of  oatmeal,  with  admail  pro* 

portion 
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I  portion  of  gum  tragacanth ;  but  feme  carmine 
I  is  fufficiently  glutinous,  and  requires  no  binder, 
!  which  ought  therefore  to  be  firft  tried  before 
1  the  binders  are  added. 

Small  crayons  mult  like  wife  be  made  of  car- 
j  m*nie  anff  pearl  white  in  different  proportions, 
f  and  the  ale  wort  mult  be  more  or  lefs  infpif- 
fated  according  to  the  quantity  of  white  ;  but 
!  as  the  carmine  differs  greatly  in  different  par- 
:  cels  as  to  its  guminy  confiftence,  this  muff  be 
:  regulated  by  difcretion. 

Rofe  pink,  when  good,  forms  a  crayon 
!  which  has  merit  with  regard  to  its  beauty,  if 
i  its  defeat  in  other  refpeds  did  not  forbid  the  ufe 
|  of  it;  It  may  be  made  into  crayons  without 
any  compofition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  chalk, 
where  it  is  of  lo  firm  a  texture  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  found  to  be ;  but  where  it  happens  to 
be  of  a  loofer,  it  muft  be  brought  to  a  proper 
ftate  of  cohefion  by  ale  wort.  It  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  fcarcely  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble 
of  forming  it  any  way  into  crayons,  as  the 
colour  will  always  fly  if  the  cold  air  have  ac- 
cefs  to  it,  and  it  can  never,  therefore,  be  pru¬ 
dently  employed  in  paintings  of  any  value. 


Of  blue  crayo?7s . 


For  x  deep  blue  crayon,  the  darkefi:  Pruf- 
flan  biue  may  be  formed  into  a  crayon  by 
grinding  it  with  the  decodion  of  oatmeal.  If 

the  tenacity  be  not  fufficient,  the  ale  wort  muft 
be  added. 
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Indigo,  when  good,  will  likewife  produce" 
a  deep  blue  crayon,  with  ale  wrort  infpiffated 
by  boiling. 

For  paler  blues,  Pruflian  blue  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  lightnefs  may  be  ufed  writh  ale  wort ; 
but  the  ale  wort  mufl:  be  infpiffated  by  boil¬ 
ing,  or  the  addition  of  fize  or  gum  tragacanth 
in  proportion  to  the  lightnefs;  the  darker  kinds 
of  Pruflian  blue  being  of  a  more  glutinous  na¬ 
ture  than  the  lighter. 

Verditer  will  alfo  make  a  good  blue  crayon, 
but  it  muff  be  ufed  with  ale  wort  ftrongly  in¬ 
fpiffated. 

Bice  fhould  likewife  compofe  another  crayon 
treated  as  verditer. 

Crayons  fhould  likewife  be  formed  of  ver- 
diter,  or  bice,  with  chalk  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  and  compounded  by  means  of  the  ale 
wort  thickened  by  boiling. 

Ultramarine  being  too  dear  to  form  crayons, 
fhould  be  uied  in  the  manner  above  directed 
for  carmine. 

Of  yellow  crayons . 

The  prepared  orpiment,  or  pigment  called 
.King’s  yellow,  forms  the  brighteft  and  fulleft 
coloured  yellow  crayon  ;  but  the  poiionous 
quality,  and  naufeous  fcent  of  it,  are  fuch 
faults  as  render  it  on  the  whole  much  inferior 
to  that  next  mentioned. 

The  King’s  yellow  may,  however,  be: 
formed  into  a  crayon  with  ale  wort  infpiffated  I 
c  „  by  i 
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py  boiling  and  the  addition  of  glim  traga- 
canth,  but  it  muft  be  dried  without  any 
heat. 

'The  turpeth  mineral,  well  levigated  and 
wafhed  over,  makes  a  very  line  crayon,  of  a 
cool,  but  very  bright  yellow  colour.  It  may 
be  treated  for  this  end  exactly  in  the  manner 
above  directed  for  vermilion. 

,  Dutch  pink  and  Englifh  pink  make  crayons 
of  a  pretty  good  yellow  colour,  but  are  not  fo 
fecu-re  from  Hying  as  the  two  above-mentioned. 
When  they  are  of  a  firm  texture,  they  may  be 
tiled  as  the  chalk,  without  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion  than  cutting  them  into  a  proper  form  ;  but 
where  they  are  of  a  more  foft  and  crumbly 
fubftancc,  they  muft  be  worked  up  with  the 
infpiflated  ale  wort. 

Yeilow  ochre  may  alfo  be  formed  into  a 
crayon  in  the  fame  manner  as  chalk,  or  it 
may  be  ground  and  wafhed  over,  and  then 
ufed  with  the  infpiflated  ale  wort. 

More  diluted  teints  of  yellow  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  mixing  chalk  with  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  pigments,  and  forming  them  into 
crayons  in  the  manner  before-mentioned  for 
the  other  colours. 

.  .  •  Of'  green,  crayons . 

The  cryftals  of  verdigrife,  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  make  the  brighteft  green  crayon. 
They  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
by  grinding  on  the  ftone  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
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or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  formed  into  £ 
pafte  by  ale  wort  highly  boiled,  and  infpiffated 
ftill  further  by  gum  tragacanth  ;  but  as  little 
fluid  as  poflible  fhould  be  employed  in  their 
compofition.  They  fhould  likewife  be  dried 
without  heat. 

Verdigrife  will  make  a  light  blue  green 
crayon,  if  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Pruflian  blue  and  turpeth  mineral,  com¬ 
pounded  in  different  proportions,  form  alfo  a 
variety  of  good  green  crayons.  They  muft 
be  worked  up  with  ale  wort  thickened  by 
boiling. 

Pruflian  blue  and  Dutch  pink  make  likewife 
a  pretty  bright  green  crayon,  being  formed  by 
means  of  the  infpiffated  ale  wort. 

Verditer  and  turpeth  mineral  form  a  good 
pale'  green  ;  but  they  require  ale  wort  both 
thickened  by  boiling  and  the  addition  of  gum 
tragacanth. 

Blue  bice  and  turpeth  mineral,  or  Dutch 
pink,  make  another  kind  of  light  green  crayon, 
being  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that 
when  Dutch  pink  is  employed  the  ale  wort  re¬ 
quires  only  to  be  well  thickened  by  boiling. 

Crayons  may  likewife  be  formed  of  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  green  pigments  and  chalk, 
by  the  means  before  directed  with  regard  to 
the  other  colours. 
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Of  orange  crayons . 

King’s  yellow,  or  turpeth  mineral,  with  red 
i  lead,  or  vermilion,  makes  a  bright  orange 
crayon.  They  muft  be  compounded  with  ale 
wort  thickened,  as  well  by  gum  tragacanth  as 
boiling. 

Orange  crayons  may  like  wife  be  formed 
from  Dutch,  or  Englifh  pink,  compounded 
with  red  lead,  or  vermilion  ;  but  the  ale  wort 
need  not  in  this  compofition  be  fo  ftrongly  in- 
fpiffated  as  for  the  laft. 

Chalk  may  be  added  to  either  of  thefe  in 
different  proportions,  to  vary  the  teints  in  the 
manner  above  direded  for  the  reft  ;  or  good 
crayons  of  a  paler  orange,  where  brightneis  is 
not  required,  may  be  formed  from  Spanifh 
annatto  compounded  with  chalk,  and  worked 
up  with  ale  wort  flightly  infpiffated. 

The  Spanifh  annatto  ufed  alone,  being  levi¬ 
gated  with  oil  or  turpentine,  and  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  decodion  of  oatmeal  ufed 
in  the  moft  fparing  manner,  makes  likewife  a 
very  good  crayon  of  the  full  orange  colour. 

But  the  preparation  of  this  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  thofe  given  above,  which  will  in 
general  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

Of  purple  crayons . 

A  very  bright  purple  crayon  may  be  formed 
pf  deep  Pruffian  blue  and  carmine,  com- 

P  3  'pounded 
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pounded  by  means  of  the  decodtion  of  oat- 
meal ;  but  this  being  expensive,  mu  ft  be  made 
fmall,  and  referved  only  for  thole  cafes  where 
great  brightnefs  is  neceffary. 

Deep  Pruflian  blue  and  lake,  treated  as  the 
above,  form  a  crayon  next  in  brightnefs  to  the 
above. 

For  a  lefs  bright  purple,  indigo  may  be  ufed 
in  the  place  of  the  Pruflian  blue;  but  the 
teint  will  not  be  fo  deep,  and  ale  wort  flightly 
infpiflated  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  deco&ion 
of  oatmeal. 

For  coarfer  purples,  indigo  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  with  vermilion  ;  but  they  will  be 
much  paler  than  the  above,  and  for  this 
compofition  the  ale  wort  muft  be  well  thick¬ 
ened  by  boiling,  and  a  flight  addition  of  gum 
tragacanth. 

Of  brown  crayons . 

For  forming  a  full  brown  crayon,  neither 
inclining  to  the  olive  nor  orange,  mix  brown 
ochre  and  biftre,  and  work  them  up  with  the 
ale  wort  infpiflated  moderately  by  boiling. 

Spanifli  brown,  umbre,  and  the  common 
and  true  Indian  red,  may  likewile  be  com¬ 
pounded  in  the  fame  manner  with  biftre  in¬ 
to  crayons  of  different  teints  of  brown  ;  and 
ivory  blacK  may  be  added,  where  neceffary, 
to  darken  them  and  increale  the  variety. 

opamfh  brown  and  umbre  may  be  like— 
wiie  lornied  alone  into  brown  crayqns,  by 

means 
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means  of  the  ale  wort  infpifiated  by  boilings 
and  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  tragacanth. 

For  diluted  browns  calcined  fuller's  earth 
may  be  employed,  either  alone,  or  mixt  with 
chalk  in  different  proportions.  T  he  crayons 
mull  be  formed  by  means  of  ale  wort  mode¬ 
rately  infpiffated  by  boiling. 

Diluted  browns  may  likewife  be  formed  by 
adding  chalk  to  any  of  the  above  compofitions 
for  browns. 

Of  black  and  grey  crayons . 

Black  crayons  may  be  formed  out  of  pieces 
of  charcoal  well  burnt,  by  cutting  them  into  a 
proper  lhape  in  the  manner  directed  for  chalk. 
The  kind  of  charcoal,  faid  to  be  the  heft  for 
this  purpofe,  is  that  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  willow. 

Good  black  crayons  may  likewife  be  formed 
of  ivory  black,  mixt  with  a  little  very  deep 
Pruffian  blue  or  indigo.  It  mud  be  worked 
up  by  ale  wort,  boiled  thick  with  a  fmall  addi¬ 
tion  of  glover’s  fize. 

Grey  crayons  may  be  formed  of  the  ivory 
or  lamp  black,  mixt  with  chalk  in  different 
proportions,  and  compounded  by  means  of  ale 
wort  well  infpiifated  by  boiling. 

A  J  O 


The  carmine,  ultramarine,  or  any  other  co¬ 
lour  which  may  be  too  dear,  or  not  had  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  form  crayons,  may  be 
ufed  by  means  of  the  leather  roll  above-men¬ 
tioned.  This  roll  is  only  a  piece  of  fhamoy 
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leather  formed  into  a  kind  of  long  cone,  by 
roiling  it  in  a  fpiral  manner,  and  then  twining 
threaci  tightly  round  it  to  keep  it  from  un¬ 
folding.  The  leather  muft  be  fo  managed 
in  the  rolling  as  to  form  a  point  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  bluntnefs  required,  or  if  it  be  too  blunt 
it  may  be  fharpened  with  a  penknife.  With 
the  point  of  this  roll  breathed  upon,  the  car¬ 
mine,  &c.  may  be  taken  and  laid  on  the 
painting  in  fuch  touches  as  may  be  required, 
and  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  fame  as  if  the 
point  of  a  crayon  had  been  ufed.  This  roll 
will  likewife  be  found  ufeful  in  fubeetening 
(as  it  is  called)  the  colours,  by  rubbing  the 
edges  of  the  teints  together,  where  the  fur- 
face  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  ' the  finger 
to  do  that  office*  '  * 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  grounds  for  the  federal  kinds 

of  painting. 


SEC  T.  I.  Of  the  grounds  for  oil 

painting . 


nr1  H  E  fubftanee  or  matter  on  which  oil 
JL  paintings  are  made,  unlefs  in  very  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  are  canvas,  wood,  or  copper¬ 
plate- 
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plate.  The  preparation  or  covering  of  thefe, 
in  order  to  their  receiving  the  proper  colour- 
ing,  muft  be  therefore  different,  according  to 
the  different  fubftance  in  question. 

The  pieces  of  canvas,  prepared  by  proper 
primings,  are  then  by  painters  called  cloths , 
and  are  the  moft  common  grounds  for  oil 
painting.  But  thefe  cloths,  though  they  are 
difpenfed  with  in  general,  becaufe  painters  think 
it  too  much  trouble  to  prime  them  themfelves, 
and  therefore  make  fhift  with  what  the  colour- 
nien  will  afford  them ;  who,  on  their  fide 
likewife,  confult  nothing  but  the  cheapeft  and 
eafieft  methods  of  difpatching  their  work, 
are  yet  at  prefent  prepared  in  a  faulty  manner 
in  feveral  refpe£ts.  In  the  firft  place,  the  whole 
I  covering  is  apt  to  peel  and  crack  olf  from  the 
cloth,  by  the  improper  texture  of  the  under 
coat,  which  is  formed  of  lize  and  whitening, 
and  is  both  too  brittle  and  too  little  adhefive, 
either  to  the  cloth  or  upper  coat,  to  anfwer 
well  the  purpofe.  In  the  fecond  place,  the 
oil  employed  in  the  compolition  of  any  paint 
ufed  on  iuch  grounds  is  extremely  apt  to  be 
abforbed  or  fucked  in  by  them,  and  confe- 
quently  to  leave  the  colours  with  which  it 
'  mixt  deftitute,  in  a  great  degree,  of  what 
is  neceffary  for  their  proper  temperament. 
This  is  called,  though  improperly,  the  finking 
hi  of  the  colours ,  and  is  attended  with  fe¬ 
veral  inconveniences ;  particularly,  that  the 
effect  of  the  painting  appears  very  imper- 
fedly,  while  the  colours  are  in  this  ftate 


and 
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and  deprives  the  painter,  as  well  as  others,  of 
the  power  of  judging  properly  of  the  truth 
of  the  performance.  It  is  indeed  pradtifed 
fometimes  to  varnifh  over  the  ground,  which 
will  prevent  the  finking  in  ;  but  there  is  a 
hazard  in  this,  that  the  upper  coat  may  leave 
the  ground,  and  the  painting  confequently 
come  off.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  have 
good  cloths,  free  entirely  from  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  muft  diredt  the  preparation  of  them 
themfelves,  and  they  may  produce  them  in 
perfedion  by  the  following  means. 

iC  Let  the  cloths  be  firft  well  foaked  with 
u  drying  oil  laid  on  hot;  and  when  nearly 
“  dry,  let  two  or  three  coats  of  drying  oil 
<c  and  red  ochre,  mixed  as  thick  as  can  be 
44  worked,  be  fpread  over  it.  Then,  the  laft 
44  being  dry,  let  the  cloth  be  brufhed  over  with 
44  hot  drying  oil,  as  long  as  it  appears  to 
44  fink  in  ;  and,  laftly,  let  it  be  covered  with 
44  a  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil,  rendered  grey, 
44  or  of  any  other  colour  defired,  by  admixture 
44  of  the  proper  pigments.  This  laft  coat  may 
44  be  polifhed  to  a  due  degree  by  rubbing  with 
44  a  pumice  ftone,  or  by  glazing  it  with  the 
44  glafs  polifhers  ufed  for  linen,  and  called  cal - 
44  lender  ft  ones” 

In  priming  wood,  or  preparing  it  to  receive 
the  oil  colours,  the  fame  errors  are  generally 
committed  ;  for  the  method  almoft  univerfally 
pradtifed,  is  to  clear-coat  (as  it  is  called) 
with  fize  and  whiting,  and  then  to  cover  it 
with  white  lead  and  oil.  But  the  ill  effedts  of 
^  fucla 
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fuch  a  method  are  ftill  greater,  in  this  cafe, 
than  in  that  of  canvas  ;  fince,  if  any  moifture 
find  accefs  to  the  wood,  the  paint  rifes  in  blif- 
ters,  which  are  liable  to  be  burft,  and  to  caufe 
a  flaking  off,  and  peeling  of  the  paint,  in  a 
very  detrimental  manner.  For  paintings  of 
any  value,  the  wood  fhould,  therefore,  be 
brufhed  over  with  hot  drying  oil  as  long  as 
it  will  foak  in,  and  then  covered  with  a  coat 
of  white  lead,  or  flake,  coloured  according  to 
what  may  be  defired.  Even  in  the  cafe  of 
houfe  or  coach-painting,  the  clear-coating  with 
fize  and  whiting  ought  to  be  omitted  ;  and,  in 
its  place,  a  coat  of  drying  oil  with  fome  white 
lead  and  ochre,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  make  it 
fhflf,  fhould  be  ufed  as  the  firft  priming,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fize  and  whiting.  This  method 
would  both  preferve  the  wood  much  better, 
and  prevent  the  bliftering  and  peeling,  and, 
in  fome  degree,  the  finking  in  of  the  colours 
that  attend  the  common  method. 

When  copper-plates  are  ufed,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  any  other  priming  than  one  coat 
of  oil  and  lead,  or  ochre,  rendered  of  the 
colour  defired  ;  but  fuch  plates  are  feldora 
employed  but  for  delicate  and  elaborate  paint¬ 
ings.  The  furface  of  the  priming  ought  to 
be  made  as  imooth  as  the  plate  itfelf,  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  the  pumice-ftone,  or  glazing  with 
the  callender-ftone.  But  there  is  another  me¬ 
thod  very  effectual  for  making  a  fine  ground 
on  the  copper-plates,  which  is,  the  ufing  flake 
white  and  fat  oil,  with  any  colour  required ; 

(  which 
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which  being  laid  on  the  plates  placed  in  an 
horizontal  pofition  to  dry,  will  polifh  itfelf  very 
highly  by  the  running  of  the  oil.  The  oil 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  thoroughly  fat ; 
which,  though  not  at  prefent  to  be  had  of  co- 
lourmen,  may  be  eafily  made  by  the  method 
below  taught,  with  very  little  expence  and 
trouble.  This  method  of  producing  grounds 
by  fat  oil,  perfectly  fmooth,  fecured  from  any 
finking  in  of  the  colours,  and  in  all  other  re- 
£pe£fs  much  better  than  any  other,  may  be 
pra&ifed  with  advantage  on  cloths  or  wood,  as 
well  as  copper-plates,  the  cloths  being  firft  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  laft  coat  in  the  manner  before  di¬ 
ffered,  and  the  wood  foaked  with  drying  oil. 


S  E  C  T.  II. 

Of  the  grounds  for  painting  in  water¬ 
colours y  or  primature  painting . 

HP  H  E  fubftance  on  which  paintings  with 
JL  water  colours  are  ufually  made,  are  car¬ 
toon  paper,  (or  a  kind  defigned  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe)  common  paper,  or  vellum,  and  ivory. 

When  paper  of  any  proper  kind  is  ufed,  it 
is  fufficient  to  prime  it  with  ifinglafs,  fize 
thickened  properly  with  pearl  white,  and  any 
pigment  which  will  afford  the  colour  the 
ground  is  defired  to  be.  But  common  paper 

may 
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may  be  rendered  ftronger  and  fitter  to  receive 
the  colours  by  laying  on  the  back  of  it  a 
coat  of  ftarch  boiled  with  water  to  a  moderate 
confidence,  and  rendered  yet  more  tenacious 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  ifmglafs.  This 
ihould  be  laid  on  very  fmoothly  with  a  brufh  ; 
and  the  paper,  when  near  dry,  muft  be  put 
betwixt  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  betwixt  twro 
fheets  of  paper  and  two  boards,  and  compref- 
fed  by  a  weight  laid  on  the  books  or  boards* 
Two  fheets  of  paper  cemented  together  by 
the  ftarch  and  ifinglafs,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  make  a  very  commodious  fubftance 
for  painting  in  miniature.  It  has  been  advifed 
to  pounce  paper  defigned  for  painting  with 
water  colours,  or  to  rub  them  over  with 
alum  water.  But  as  the  intention  of  this  is 
only  to  guard  againft  the  defed  of  paper  that 
will  not  take  ink,  or  other  aqueous  fluids,  with¬ 
out  running,  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the 
ufe  of  all  fuch  paper ;  for  the  pounce  prevents 
the  colours  working  freely  with  the  pencil, 
and  the  alum  water  changes  feveral  of  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  as  for  example,  the  litmus,  and  archal, 
if  ufed,  would  be  turned  to  a  red  from  blue  or 


purple. 

Vellum  has  been  likewife  direded  to  be 
pounced  by  feme  of  thofe  who  have  pretended 
to  teach  the  beft  methods  of  managing  water 
colours.  But,  if  it  be  good,  it  requires  no 
other  preparation  than  the  ftraining  on  a  pafte- 
board,  or  other  fuch  proper  body,  and  priming 
t  in  the  manner  direded  for  paper ;  and  if  it 

fhould 
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fhould  happen  to  be  greafy,  the  rubbing  it  over 
with  the  gall  of  any  beaft  will  remedy  the 
defed,  without  the  inconvenience  produced  by 
the  life  of  pounce.  The  draining  the  vellum 
On  the  pafte-board  mud  be  effected  by  cement¬ 
ing  them  together  with  the  ftarch  prepared  as 
above,  or  with  ifmglafs  fize,  which  is  better 
for  this  purpofe.  The  vellum  muft  be  alfo 
cut  fo  much  bigger  than  the  pafte-board  that 
it  may  lap  over  on  every  fide  ;  in  the  doing 
which,  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  equally 
ftretched  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  render  the 
whole  perfectly  even. 

When  ivory  is  ufed  as  a  ground,  it  muft  be 
firft  rubbed  over  with  the  juice  of  garlic, 
and  then  ftained  by  any  wafhing  colour  of  the 
teint  defired  as  a  ground,  if  any  other  be  prer 
ferred  to  white. 

rc  ...  *  .  ,  1- ■  t 
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Of  the  grounds for paint  ingin  diftempef. 

V. 

r  J  'ME  fubftance  or  matter  on  which  paint- 
A  ings  in  diftemper  are  generally  made*  are 
canvas  or  wood.- 

When  canvas  is  ufed,  as  for  fcenes,  &c.  it 
muft  be  coated  with  ftrong  fize  and  whiting 
till  it  be  of  a  thicknefs.  to  take  a  water  polifh, 
and  then  it  fhould  be  primed  with  plaifter  of 
Paris  free  from  lime,  and  mixed  up  with  fize. 
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as  before  direded  for  the  plaifter,  as  It  will 
then  bear  lake,  carmine,  or  other  colours  pre¬ 
pared  from  vegetables,  without  preying  upon, 
or  changing  them.  The  manner  of  giving 
the  water  polifh  is  by  rubbing  over  the  ground 
with  a  wet  cloth  till  it  be  perfedly -fmooth. 

When  wood  is  ufed,  it  lhould  be  firft 
brufhed  over  feveral  times  with  thin  lize  ;  or, 
in  cafe  the  furface  be  not  quite  fmooth,  with 
ftrong  lize  and  plaifter  of  Paris,  to  fill  up  the 
inequalities  or  holes,  if  there  be  any. 


SEC  T.  IV. 

Of  the  ground  for  painting  in  frefco . 

Hr  H  E  ground  for  painting  in  frefco  is 
1  ftucco,  which  may  be  laid  floated  and 
prepared  in  the  ufual  manner  that  ilneco  is 
treated.  .  But  no  more  mult  be  laid  at  one 
time  than  can  be  painted  before  it  be  dry  ; 
becaufe  afterwards  the  colours,  which  have  no 
vehicle  in  this  kind  of  painting  but  water,  will 
not  cohere  with  the  ground  after  it  be  once 
dry.  As  this  ground  can  be  completely  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  common  workmen  in  ftucco,  it 
leems  necdlefs  at  prefent  to  give  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  defcription  here. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  the  grounds  for  varnifh  painting . 

T^HE  fubftance  or  matter  on  which  varnifh 
paintings  are  made,  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
copper,  iron,  and  wood.  As  the  painting 
ground  is  not  covered  with  the  colours  in  moft 
works  of  this  kind,  it  muft  confequently  be  of 
the  varnifh  itfelf  the  work  confifts  of.  But 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  painted  over,  as  ini 
the  cafe  of  regular  pictures,  a  priming  may  be 
given  of  fhell  or  feed-lac  varnifh,  mixed  with 
the  proper  colours  for  the  ground  defired. 


C  H  A  P.  VIE 

Of  the  methods  of  varnifhing  and 
preferving  pi&ures  and  paintings. 

'T’HE  method  of  preferving  paintings  in  oil, 
is,  by  coating  them  with  fome  tranfpa- 
rent  and  hard  fubftance,  as  a  varnifh,  to  fecure 
the  colours  from  the  injuries  of  the  air  or 
moifture,  and  to  defend  the  furface  from 
fcratches  or  any  damages  the  painting  might 
receive  from  flight  violences. 

The  fubftances  that  have  been,  or  may  be 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  are  gum  Arabic,  glair  or 

whites 
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Whites  of  eggs,  ifinglafs  fize,  and  varniflies 
formed  of  gum  refms,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine  ;  which  laft,  where 
oil  of  turpentine  is  ufed,  are  called  oil  var- 
nifhes. 

Gum  Arabic  has  been  ufed,  diffolved  in  wa- 
ter,  as  a  varnifli  for  pictures  and  paintings,  on 
account  of  its  being  both  more  eafily  laid  on 
and  taken  off  than  the  varnifhes  formed  of 
spirit  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  more 
eafily  laid  on,  becaufe  it  maybe  made  exactly 
of  that  degree  of  vifeidity  with  which  it  can 
be  belt  worked  with  a  brufh  or  pencil ;  and 
becaufe  it  is  totally  free  from  that  accident 
called  chilling ,  which  attends  all  varnifli  made 
with  fpirit  of  wine.  There  is,  however,  along 
*with  thefe,  another  quality  of  fo  bad  a  kind 
tnat  its  effects  more  than  countervail  thefe 
advantages  in  the  ufe  of  gum  Arabic  as  a 
varnifli  for  paintings ;  this  is,  that,  as  it  dries* 
it  is  extremely  apt  to  crack,  and  give  fuch  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flaws  and  fcratches  as  obfeure  and 
diflorm  the  painting  to  an  intolerable  degree* 
and  therefore  this  gum  is  at  prefent  much 
reje&ed  with  refpe&  to  its  application,  and 
the  fubftance  we  fliall  next  confider  fubftituted 
in  its  place.  The  addition  of  fugar,  or  fugar- 
candy,wi!l  greatly  prevent  the  cracking  of  gum 
Arabic  ;  but  then  it  gives  a  vifeidity  or  fticki- 
nefs  to  the  gum  that  makes  the  face  of  the 
painting  fully,  and  is  in  a  manner  equally  de~ 
trimental  with  the  cracking  of  the  gum. 
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Glair  of  eggs,  beat  to  an  unduous  confift- 
ence,  and  fpread  with  a  proper  brufh  over  the 
paintings,  anfwers  much  the  fame  end  as  gum 
Arabic ;  but  has  the  like  advantages  with 
much  lefs  of  the  bad  equality  of  ci  acking  j  for 
which  reafon  it  is  generally  preferred  to  that 
ohm.  It  has,  neverthelefs,  one  great  defedt, 
which  is  its  not  lafting,  for  it  requires  to  be 
renewed  frequently,  as  either  moifture  or  great 
drynefs  of  the  air  injure  it.  It  is  uiuai  to  mix 
a  little  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  glair 
of  the  eggs,  in  order  to  make  it  work  more 
freely  with  a  brufh  ;  as  alfo  a  lump  of  fugar  to 
give  it  more  body,  and  prevent  its  cracking ; 
from  which,  after  all,  it  will  not  be  entirely  fiee, 
after  it  has  forne  time  laid  on,  it  the  picture  be 

put  into  a  very  dry  place.  .. 

Ifmgiafs  fize  may  be  ufed  for  a  varnifh  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  folution  or  gum  Ara¬ 
bic,  or  the  glair  of  eggs  ;  and  it  a  little  honey 
or  fugar,  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  •<  eight: 
of  the  ifmgiafs  be  added  to  it,  it  will  covei 
more  effectually  than  either  of  them,  and  yet 
be  free  from  cracking.  This  is  not,  however, 
fo  lafting  a  varnifli  as  the  gum  refins,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  painting  or  picture  be  brought 
into  a  damp  fituation ;  and  indeed,  in  all 
cafes,  it  is  apt  to  turn  very  yellow  with  time. 
But  where  there  is  a  profped  of  having  Ot- 
cafion  to  take  off  the  varnifh  for  altering  the 
painting,  this  will  be  found  a  very  good  one: 
as  it  may  he  entirely  removed  by  means  of  ; 
fponge  and  hot  water. 


Ther: 
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:  There  have  been  many  competitions  in¬ 
vented  for  fpirit  and  oil  varnifhes  for  paintings; 

1  but  the  multiplying  a  number  of  ingredients  in 
fuch  compofitions  is  by  no  means  attended  with 
)  advantages  that  are  equivalent  to  the  trouble. 

;  I  will,  however,  give  one  of  the  applauded 
j recipes  of  each  kind;  and  then  iubjoin  to  it 
i  another  more  fimpie,  which  I  believe  will  bet¬ 
ter  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

j  /  44  Take  of  gum  fandarac  half  a  pound,  of 
u  Venice  turpentine  one  ounce  and  a  half,  of 
“  the  gums  animi  and  copal,  each  three  quar- 
“  ters  of  an  ounce,  of  maftic  half  an  ounce,  of 
|u  Benjamin,  gum  elemi,  and  white  refin,  each 
“  two  drams,  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine  one 
46  pound.  Powder  the  Benjamin  and  gum 
“  animi,  and  put  to  them  and  the  Venice  tur- 
u  pentine,  contained  in  a  proper-fized  phial, 
T  eight  ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  wine.  To  the 
“  copal  and  refin  powdered,  put,  in  like  man- 
“  ner,  in  a  phial,  fix  ounces ;  and  to  the 
44  powdered  gum  elemi  two  ounces.  Let 
44  them  hand,  fhaking  the  phials  frequently, 
44  till  the  gums,  &c.  be  difTolved.  Then  {train 
44  all  the  folutions  through  a  piece  of  fine  li- 
44  nen  into  one  bottle  ;  and  after  the  mixture 
44  has  flood  fome  days,  decant  off  as  much  as 
44  will  feparate  clear,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle 
44  well  ftopt  for  ufe.” 

Some  omit  the  copal,  which  is  in  fad  fo 
much  the  fame  with  the  animi  that  there. is 
no  certain  mark  of  diftindion  known,  and 
put  in  its  place  the  fame  quantity  of  gum 
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farcocol  5  but  it  is  not  of  any  confequeiicc? 
which  is  admitted,  nor  whether  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  ingredients  be  rejected,  for 
the  following  will  anfwer  the  end  equally 

well. 

“  Take  of  the  gums  maftic  and  fandarac, 
«  powdered  grofsly,  each  fix  ounces,  of  Ye- 
“  nice  turpentine  half  an  ounce ;  diffolve 
cc  them  in  a  quart  of  highly-redtified  fpirit  of 
«  wane,  and  ftrain  off  the  folution  as  the 
u  above.  If  this  be  wanted  harder,  an  equal 
“  weight  of  the  gums  animi  or  copal  may  be 
«  added,  and  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine 
Ci  doubled.” 

In  the  ufing  this  kind  of  varnifh,  great  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  picture  receive  noi 
damage  from  it ;  for  the  diffolving  powder  of 
the  fpirit  of  wfine  will  fometimes  reach  the  call 
of  the  painting,  and  confequently  dtfturb  the: 

colours. 

The  varnifh  fhould  therefore  be  fpreacl: 
with  as  little  and  as  gentle  work  of  the  pencil 
as  poffible  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken-  likewife 
that  the  painting  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the 
operation  be  attempted.  There  is  alfo  anothei 
nice  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufc 
of  this  kind  of  varnifh,  which  is,  to  avoio 
what  is  called  the  chilling  of  it .  This  wil 
certainly  happen,  if  the  varnifli  be  not  laid  or 
In  a  very  warm  place,  or  the  pi&ure  itfelfwarm: 
ed  to  a  moderate  degree  ;  and  it  will  be  fhl 
more  liable  to  happen,  if  the  fpirit  of  wine  em¬ 
ployed  be  not  very  highly  refilled.  If  th' 
.  k  varnifl 
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mmifli  appear  to  be  chilled,  (that  is,  when  ttu 
parts  of  the  gums  do  not  attract  each  other, 
but  precipitate  from  the  phlegm,  left  by  the 
fpint  on  its  evaporating  away,  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  which  gives  a  mifty  turbid  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  furfac-e,  inftead  of  a  tranfparent 
fliining  one)  another  coat  fhould  be  laid  over 
it,  which  will  in  general  remedy  the  mifchief, 
Indeed  lefs  than  two  or  three  coats  of  this 
kind  of  varnifh  is  not  fufficient  to  preferve  the 
painting,  and  bring  out  a  due  efiedt  of  the  co¬ 
lours,  if  they  are  in  that  ftate  called  funk  in, 
occafipned  by  the  attraction  of  the  cloth  on  the 
oils  mixed  with  them. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  an  oil  of 
turpentine  varnifh  of  the  more  compound 

kind. 

!  ' 

rake  of  the  gums  maftic  and  fandarac, 

I  '■  foui  ounces,  of  white  relin  two  ounces, 
“  of  the  gums  farcocol,  aninii,  copal,  and  oli- 

“  bamjm,  each  one  ounce.  Powder  them  o-rofs- 

ly,  and  put  them  into  a  phial  with  two 
pounds  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Stop  the  phial 
but  not  too  fail  left  it  burft,  and  place  it 
in  any  heat,  the  greater  the  better,  under 
that  which  will  make  it  boil.  Let  it  Hand 
“  there  ti!1  the  gums  be  dilfolved,  or  at  leaft 
“  fo  much  of  them  as  will  be  dilfolved  -  then 
“  drain  off  the  folution  for  ufe.”  ’ 

ft  he  ingredients,  except  the  maftic  and 
iandarac,  may  be  omitted  at  difcretion  ;  and 
with  refpect  to  the  gums  animi  and  copal,  un- 
nei  which  names  a  variety  of  gums  brought 
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from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  as  well  a$ 
Africa,  pafs, 'there  are  a  very  few  parcels  which 
will  be  found  to  diflblve  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
Indeed  I  have  never  found  any  that  would  be 
fo  diffolved  ;  but  recipes  like  this  have  been 
given  upon  very  good  authority.  The  follow¬ 
ing  therefore  will  be  found  a  much  cheaper, 
lefs  troublefome,  and  equally  good  varnifh  with 
that  made  with  this  complex  mixture. 

“  Take  of  gum  fandarac  two  ounces,  of 
u  maftic  and  olibanum  each  an  ounce  and  half; 
“  or  three  ounces  of  maftic,  and  Venice  tur- 
64  pentine  half  an  ounce  ;  powder  them,  and 
“  difiblve  them  in  half  a  pound  of  oil  of  tur- 
“  pentine,  proceeding  as  in  the  above.”  *- ' ' 

^  When  this  kind  of  varnifh  is  ufed,  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  neceffary  that  the  painting  fhould  be 
thoroughly  dry,  and  the  pencil  ufed  as  gently 
and  fparingiy  in  the  laying  it  on  as  poffible  : 
for  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  extremely  ready  to 
diflblve  the  oil  of  the  painting,  if  it  be  the 
Jeaft  within  its  power  ;  on  which  account  the 
varnifhes  of  this  fort  are  much  lefs  ufed  now 
than  formerly.  This  varnifh,  however,  will 
fpread  much  more  ealily  than  that  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  is  not  fubjedt  to  chill,  even 
though  it  be  laid  ;  on  without  the  aid  of  any 
warmth.  But  It  is  proper,  neverthelefs,  to  be 
very  careful  that  there  be  no  damp  or  moifture 
on  the  furface  of  the  painting,  which  would 
prevent  the  varnifh  from  taking  hold,  and 
‘  wholly  fruftrate  the  intention  of  it. 

V  arnifhe§ 
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Varnifhes  have  been  ufed,  likewife,  formed 
of  the  gums  fandarac,  olibanum,  and  Arabic, 
with  white  refm  and  turpentine,  diflolved  in 
linfeed  oil,  but  they  are  greatly  out  of  ufe  now  ; 
as  fuch  varnifhes  are  flow  in  drying,  and  the 
linfeed  oil  will  turn  yellow,  befides  the  difad- 
vantage  arifing  from  the  impracticability  of 
ever  taking  them  off  the  painting  again,  what¬ 
ever  occafion  there,  may  be  for  it.  But  a  very 
fecure  and  good  varniih  may,  neverthelefs,  be 
made,  by  diflblving  two  ounces  of  fandarac 
and  olibanum,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Venice 
turpentine,  in  half  a  pound  of  oil  nut  or 
poppy  oil  that  is  white ;  and  if  too  fat  for 
other  ufe,  the  better. 

All  thefe  varnifhes  muft  be  carefully  laid  on 
with  a  pencil  or  brufh,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  before  intimated  to  be  proper  for  each 
kind.  But  with  refpeCi  to  thole  made  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  particular  care 
muft  be  taken  mot  to  pafs  the  pencil  or  brufh 
more  than  once  over  the  fame  place;  for, 
otherwife,  it  will  produce  breaks  and  inequa¬ 
lities,  which  fpoil  the  effeCL 

Paintings  in  miniature  are  preferred  by  means 
of  plates  of  glafs,  or  the  talc,  called  ifmglafs, 
placed  in  the  frame  before  them.  There  is  no 
particular  method  to  be  obferved  in  doing  this, 
but  to  make  the  frame  fo  compaft  that  the  air 
may  have  no  accefs,  which  otherwife  will 
fometimes  prey  upon  the  colours. 

Paintings  in  diftemper,  where  they  are  of 
confluence  enough  to  merit  fuch  care,  may 
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be  rendered  more  durable,  and  preserved  from 
foulnefs,  by  varnifhing  them  with  hot  fize 
boiled  to  a  ftrong  eonfiftenee,  in  which  a  fif¬ 
teenth  or  twentieth  part  of  honey  has  been 
diffolved. 

Paintings  in  frefco,  being  defigned  to  bear 
the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  weather,  are 
calculated,  from  the  nature  of  the  colours  and 
grounds,  to  preferve  themfelves  without  any 
protection  or  means  of  fecurity. 

Paintings  in  varnifh  require  no  means  of 
prefervation,  but  from  violence ;  the  varnifh 
itfelf  being  a  very  fufficient  defence  of  the 
colours  againfi  the  air,  moxfture,  or  all  other, 
fubftances  that  might  effeCt  them. 

Crayons  muft  be  preferved  as  paintings  with 
water  colours,  by  plates  of  glafs  or  ifinglafs. 
There  have  been  many  experiments  made  to 
difcover  a  method  of  varnifhing  and  giving 
adhelion  to  the  colours,  to  prevent  their  being 
fo  eafily  rubbed  off,  or  indeed  fhaken  off,  with 
any  very  brilk  motion. 


There  are  feveral  methods  of  fixing  crayons 
now  praCtifed,  one  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  La  Tour,  the  famous  French 
painter  in  crayons.  But  all  thefe  methods  are 
at  prefent  kept  as  clofe  fecrets  in  the  hands  of 
perions  who  pradife  them.  None  of  them, 
however,  go  much  farther  than  to  prevent 
the  colours  from  being  fhaken  off  by  the 
concufGon  of  carriages,  or  other  accidents 
that  may  (hake  the  place  where  they  are 
irune;,  rl  he  lame  may  be  done  by  various 
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eafy  means  ;  as  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  commix  fome  tenacious  body  with  the  co4 
lours,  either  during  the  time  of  painting,  or 
after  they  are  laid  on.  The  method  hitherto 
moft  purfued,  has  been  by  fpreading  fome  fluid 
oil  varniih,  fuch  as  has  been  mentioned  before 
for  the  prefervation  of  oil  pictures,  on  the  back 
of  the  cartoon,  or  paper,  on  which  the  crayon 
painting  is  made,  after  it  is  finiflied.  But  this 
muft  be  done  with  great  care  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portion,  otherwife  the  teints  of  the  painting 
will  be  changed  by  fome  of  them  growing 
darker,  in  confequence  of  their  being  rendered 
in  a  fmall  degree  tranfparent.  Another  me¬ 
thod  is  to  lay  fuch  a  varnifh,  or  nut  oil  a  little 
infpiflated  by  fome  of  the  fame  varnifhes,  on 
that  fide  of  the  cartoon,  or  paper,  which  is  to 
be  painted  upon,  before  the  painting  be  begun; 
which,  when  dry,  will  hold  the  colours  in  a 
very  confiderable  manner.  But  the  painting 
muft,  in  this  cafe,  be  finifhed  before  the  var¬ 
nifh  or  oil  grow  dry,  Otherwife  the  intention 
will  be  defeated.  By  practice  and  experience 
either  of  thefe  methods  may  be  made  to,  an¬ 
swer  in  a  confiderable  degree. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  mending  and  cleaning  pictures 

and  paintings. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  mending  pi&ures. 


HERE  pictures  have  been  torn,  or  parts 
of  them  deftroyed,  various  methods 
have  been  ufed  for  repairing  them,  and  ma¬ 
king  good  the  damaged  or  defective  parts. 
But  there  is  one  Ample  method,  by  means  of 
the  oil  fattened  together  with  the  colours  in 
what  is  called  by  painters  the  fmufh-pot,  or 
veffel  where  they  rub  off  the  paint  from  the 
pencils,  and  put  the  fcrapings  of  the  palette, 
which,  employed  in  the  following  manner, 
effectually  anfwers  the  end,  at  lead;  equally 
well  with  the  moil  complex  and  elaborate 
method. 


Where  pictures  are  only  cut  or  torn  with¬ 
out  any  lofs  of  their  fubftance,  they  fhould  be 
laid  on  a  flat  even  board  or  table.  The  torn 
or  divided  parts  being  carefully  put  together 
with  fome  of  the  matter  of  the  fmufh-pot 
laid  as  a  cement,  in  and  over  the  joint,  they 
muft  be  kept  in  that  fituation  till  this  cement 
be  thoroughly  dry.  The  rifing  or  inequa¬ 
lity  of  the  cementing  matter  with  the  furface 
muft  then  be  taken  off  neatly  by  means  of 

a  pen- 
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•a  penknife,  and  the  part  afterwards  properly 
coloured  to  correfpond  with  the  picture. 

Where  the  cloth  is  worn  out  in  parts,  or 
deftroyed  by  any  accidents,  the  defective  places 
may  be  ealily  made  good  by  the  following 
manner.  Having  laid  the  picture  on  a  flat 
board,  cut  out  with  a  penknife  fuch  jagged 
or  damaged  pieces  as  cannot  be  brought  to  lie 
Tmooth  and  even.  Then  form  a  piece  of  can¬ 
vas  bigger  than  the  whole  intended  to  be  co¬ 
vered,  and  plaifter  it  over  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  fat'oil  and  colours  taken  from  the  fmufh- 
pot,  on  the  outlide  of  the  cloth,  and  fit  it  pro¬ 
perly  as  a  patch  to  the  place  it  is  to  make  good, 
taking  care  that  the  margin,  or  that  part  which 
projects  on  every  fide  of  the  hole,  have  good 
hold  of  the  canvas  of  the  picture,  and  be  preflfed 
clofe  every  where  to  it.  Then  let  it  remain 
till  it  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  fill  afterwards 
the  inequality,  or  finking  of  that  part  of  the 
picture  where  the  patch  lies,  with  the  fame 
matter  from  the  fmufh-pot,  railing  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  picture,  to 
allow  for  the  drying;  and  if  it  rife  too  high, 
when  dry,  take  it  down  with  a  penknife.  After 
this  is  perfectly  dry  alfo,  the  part  may  be 
painted  according  to  what  the  picture  requires, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  equally  found  and 
.durable  with  any  other  part. 

Where  a  picture  is  cut  or  torn  into  feveral 
pieces,  the  parts  of  it  may  be  joined  together 
and  cemented  down  in  the  proper  places  on  a 
piece  of  frefh  canvas,  by  the  fame  means. 

SECT. 
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Gf  cleaning  piSlures  and  paintings , 

THE  art  of  cleaning  pi&ures  and  paintings 
is  of  great  confequence  to  the  preferving 
valuable  works  of  that  kind,  but  has  been  very 
little  underftood  even  by  thofe  who  profefs  to 
pr.actife  it.  On  this  account  many  very  valu¬ 
able  pictures  have  been  damaged  \  and  indeed 
few  efcape  without  damage,  in  a  greater  or 
.lefs  degree,  which  come  under  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  pretend  to  make  it  their  bufmefs, 
and  yet  moft  generally  know  no  other  than 
one  fingle  way  of  treating  all  the  iubjefts  they 
are  to  operate  upon,  however  different  may  be 
the  condition  or  circumftancps  of  them. 

^As  a  painting  may  be,  however,  fouled 
with  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  matter, 
many  of  which  will  not  be  dijfolved,  or  fuffer 
their  texture  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  fame  fub- 
ftances,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  what  will  dif- 
folve  01  corrode  each  fuch  kind*  For  there  is 
no  other  means  of  removing  or  taking  pff 
any  foulnefs,  than  by  diffolving  or  corroding, 
by  Ibrne  proper  menftruura,  the  matter  which 
conftitutes  it,  except  by  adlual  violence,  which, 
the  tender  nature  of  oil  paintings  by  no  means 
fuffers  them  to  bear.  Of  thefe  fubftances, 
which  will  remove,  by  diffolving  or  corro¬ 
ding  it,  the  matter  which  may  foul  paintings. 
U>.  '  '  -  '  fomp 
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fome  afe  very  apt,  likewife,  to  a£t  upon  and 
diffolve  the  oil  in  the  painting  itfelf,  and  con- 
fequently  to  diforder  or  bring  off  the  colours. 
While  others  are,  on  the  contrary,  pafiive  and 
innocent,  with  refpect  to  the  painting,  and  may 
be  ufed  freely,  or  indeed  in  any  quantity 
•whatever,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience  of 
this  kind. 

As  paintings  to  be  cleaned  are  likewife  var- 
nifhcd  with  a  variety  of  fubftances  of  different 
natures,  which  fometimes  require  to  be  taken 
off,  and  at  other  times  are  much  better  left  re¬ 
maining,  it  is  very  nec chary  to  be  able  to  judge 
what  is  belt  to  be  done  in  this  point.  It  is 
likewife  requifite  to  know  the  means  by  which 
each  fort  of  varnifh  may  be  taken  off  without 
injury  to  the  painting.  For  in  fact,  without 
this,  there  is  no  way  of  cleaning  pictures  in 
fome  circumftances,  but  by,  fcouring  till  as 
well  the  furface  of  the  picture  as  the  foulnefs 
be  cleared  away.  1  (hall  therefore  firft  give 
fome  account  of  the  nature  of  the  fubftances, 
which  are,  or  may  be  ufed  for  cleaning  paint¬ 
ings  in  oil,  as  it  regards  this  application  of 
them ;  and  then  (hew  how  ’they  may  be  ufed 
as  well  for  the  taking  off  the  varnifh  as  the 
removing  any  foulnefs  that  may  lie  either  upon 
or  under  it. 

The  firft,  and  moft  general  fubftance  ufed 
for  cleaning  pi&ures,  is  water.  This  will  re¬ 
move  many  kinds  of  glutinous  bodies,  and 
foulnefs  arifing  from  them  ;  fuch  as  fugar, 
honey,  glue,  and  many  others ;  and  alfo  take 
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oft  any  varnilh  of  gum  Arabic,  glair  of  eggs, 
or  innglafs,  and  is  therefore  the  greateft  in- 
ftru  merit  in  this  work.  It  may  be  ufed  with¬ 
out  any  caution  with  regard  to  the  colours  • 
as  it  will  not  in  the  leaf!:  affedt  the  oil  which 
holds  them  together. 

Olive  oil,  or  butter,  though  not  applied  to 
this  purpofe,  through  an  ignorance  of  their 
efficacy,  will  remove  many  of  thofe  fpots  or 
foul  nets  which  refift  even  foap,  as  they  will 
diflolve  or  corrode  pitch,  refin,  and  other 
bodies  or  a  like  kind,  that  otherwile  require 
ipirit  ot  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  en¬ 
danger  the  painting ;  and  they  may  be  ufed 
very  freely,  not  having  the  leafl  effeQ:  on  the 
oil  of  the  painting. 

Wood-afhes,  or  what  will  better  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  when  ufed  in  a  proper  proportion, 
pearl-afhes,  being  melted  in  water,  make  a 
proper  diffolvent  for  moft  kinds  of  matter 
which  foul  paintings.  But  they  muft  be  ufed 
with  great  difcretion,  as  they  will  touch  or 
corrode  the  oil  of  the  painting,  if  there  be  no 
varnifh  of  the  gum  reims  over  it,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  colours  liable  to  be  injured  by  very 
little  rubbing.  The  ufe  of  them,  or  foap,  is 
however,  in  many  cafes,  unavoidable  ;  and  in 
general  they  are  the  only  fubftances  employed 
for  this  purpofe. 

Soap  is  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
1  aft-mentioned  fubftances,  being  indeed  only 
oil  incorporated  with  falts  of  the  lame  kinds, 
rendered  more  powerfully  diffolvent  by  means 

of 
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of  quick-lime.  For  which  reafon  it  is  fome- 
thing  more  efficacious,  hut  confequently  more 
hazardous,  as  it  will  the  fooner  get  hold  of  the 
oil  of  the  paintings.  It  fhould,  therefore,  not 
be  ufed  but  on  particular  fpots  that  elude  all 
other  methods,  and  there  with  great  caution. 

Spirit  of  wine,  as  it  will  diffolve  all  the 
gums  and  gum  re  fins,  except  gum  Arabic,  is 
very  neceffary  for  the  taking  off  from  pidures 
varnifhes  compofed  of  fuch  fubftances  ;  but  it 
corrodes  alfo  the  oils  of  the  paintings,  and 
foftens  them  in  fuch  manner  as  makes  all 
rubbing  dangerous  while  they  are  under  its 
influence. 

Oil  of  turpentine  will  likewife  diffolve 
fome  of  the  gums  ufed  for  varnifh  ;  but  fpirit 
of  wine  will  in  general  much  better  anfwer 
that  purpofe.  There  are,  however,  fome- 
■  times  fpots  of  foulnefs,  which  will  give  way 
to  fpirit  of  turpentine,  that  refill:  mod  other 
fubftances  ufed  in  this  intention,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  tried  where  they  appear  to  fail, 
but  very  fparingly  and  with  great  caution, 
as  it  will  very  foon  ad  even  on  the  dry  oil  of 
the  painting. 

Effence  of  lemons  has  the  fame  powers  as 
oil  of  turpentine ;  but  is,  moreover*  a  much 
ftronger  diffolvent,  and  fhould,  therefore, 
only  be  ufed  in  defperate  cafes,  where  fpots 
feem  indelible  with  regard  to  all  other  me¬ 
thods.  Spirit  of  lavender  and  rofemary,  and 
other  efiential  oils,  have  the  fame  diffolving 
qualities  as  effence  of  lemons  ;  but  they  are  in 

general 
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general  dearer,  and  fome  of  them  tod  powSr** 
fal  to  he  trailed  near  the  colours. 

Whenever  paintings  are  varnifhed  with  gum 
Araoic,  glair  of  eggs,  or  ifinglafs,  the  varnifh 
fliould  be  taken  oft'  when  they  are  to  be  cleaned* 
I  his  may  be  eaftly  diftinguiftied  by  wetting 
any  part^  of  the  painting,  which  will  feel 
clammy  if  varnifhed  with  any  fubftance  dif- 
folvable  in  water.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  taking 
oif  the  varnifh  will  frequently  alone  render 
the  painting  intirely  clean  ;  for  if  it  has  been 
laid  on  thick,  and  covered  the  furface  every 
where,  the  foulnefs  muft  neceflarily  lie  upon 
it.  The  manner  of  taking  off  this  kind  of 
varnifh  muft  be  done  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  a  fponge,  the  pi&ure  or  painting  being 
laid  horizontally.  The  water  may  be  near 
boiling  hot,  and  may  be  ufed  copioufly  at  firft 
with  the  fponge  ;  but  when  the  varnifh  appears 
to  be  foftened,  and  the  painting  more  naked, 
it  fhould  be  ufed  cooler.  If  the  varnifh  adhere 
fo  as  not  to  be  eaftly  brought  off  by  a  fponge,  a 
gentle  rubbing  with  a  linen  cloth  may  be  ufed, 
the  cloth  being  frequently  wrung  and  wet  again 
with  frefh  water  a  little  warmifh. 

Where  paintings  appear  by  the  above  trial 
to  be  varnifhed  with  the  gum  refins,  or  fuch 
fublftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved  in  water,  it 
is  proper,  neverthelefs,  to  wafh  them  well 
with  water  pretty  warm  by  means  of  a  fponge, 
which  will  fometimes  be  alone  fufficient  to 
clean  them  even  in  this  cafe.  But  if  there 
yet  appear  any  foulnefs,  rub  the  painting  over 
2  •  with 
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with  olive  oil  made  warm,  or  butter ;  and 
it  any  parts  appear  fmeary,  or  any  foulnefs 
feem  t®  mix  with  the  oil  or  butter,  purfue 
the  rubbing  gently,  taking  off  the  foul  oil, 
and  adding  frelh  till  all  fuch  foulnefs  be 
wholly  removed.  Let  the  oil  be  then  wiped 
off  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  if  the  pidure 
require  further  cleaning,  the  wood-afhes,  or 
pe..il-afhes,  mult  be  uied  in  the  following* 
manner  ;  which,  indeed,  as  to  the  firft  part’ 
is  not  widely  different  from  the  method  conw 
monly  ufed, 

“Take  an  ounce  of  pearl-afhes,  and  dif- 
“  folve .them  .in  a  pint  of  water,  or  take  two 
pounds  of  wood-afhes,  and  add  to  them 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  ftir  them  well 
“  in  the  water  once  or  twice  in  an  hour  for 
half  a  day.  Then,  when  the  earthy  part 
i^f  the  allies  has  fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear 
fluid,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  quart,  or  if  it 
appear  acrid  to  the -tafte  at  that  time,  three 
pints  may  be  left.  Walh,  by  means  of 
iponge,  -the  painting  well  with  either  of 
thele  iolutions,  or  lyes  (which  are  in.fadf 
the  feme  thing)  made  warm,  and  rub  any 
particinai  ipcts  of  foulnefs  gently  with  a 
linen  cloth  till  they  disappear ;  hut  if 
they  are  found  to  remain  unchanged  by  the 
lye,  do  not  endeavour  to  take  them  off  by 
mere  force  of  rubbing,  for  that  would  in¬ 
fallibly  damage  the  colours  under  the  fpots 
before  they  could  be  removed  :  for  in  this 

cafe  they  fhould  be  left  to  be  tried  by  the 
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**  fpirlt  of  wine,  or  the  effential  oils  of  turpeif^ 
*c  tine  and  lemons.  Where  thick  fpots  feent 
w  to  give  way  in  part,  but  yet  refill  in  a  great 
u  degree  to  this  lye,  a  little  ftrong  foap-fuds 
€i  may  in  forxie  cafes  be  ufed,  if  with  great 
H  caution;  But  it  fhould  be  prevented  as 
u  much  as  poffible  from  touching  any  part 
4C  of  the  painting,  except  the  fpot  itfelf ;  and* 
(t  as  that  difappears,  the  foap  fhould  be  di- 
u  luted  with  water,  that  it  may  not  reach  the 
“  oil  of  the  colours  in  its  full  ftrength.  If, 
“  however,  all  this  be  done  upon  a  ftrong 
*c  coat  of  varnifh,  there  will  be  lefs  hazard  ; 

and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  wafhing  freely  with 
u  the  wood-afh  lye,  or  weak  foap-fuds,  will 
frequently  do  the  bufinefs  effectually  with- 
<c  out  any  material  damage.  But  it  requires 
u  fome  judgment  to  know  where  paintings 
“  may  be  fo  freely  treated ;  and,  with  refpeCt 
to  thofe  of  great  value,  it  is  always  beft  to 
«  proceed  by  more  circumfpeCt  methods, 
u  and  to  try  the  more  fecure  means  I  have 
«  above  direded,  before  thefe  rougher  be 


ufed/5 

Some  ufe  the  wood-afh  es  with  the  addition 
of  water  only,  without  feparating  the  folution 
of  the  falts  from  the  earth  ;  which,  when  fo 
ufed,  affifts  in  rubbing  off  the  foulnefs  from 
the  painting.  But  all  fuch  pradices  are  to  be 
condemned,  as  the  finer  touches  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  are  always  damaged  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  where  any  abraiding  force  is  employed 
in*  cleaning  it. 

%  ,  Where 
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Where  fpots  appear  after  the  ufe  of  all 
I  the  above-mentioned  methods,  Ipirit  of  wine, 
>  or,  if  that  fail,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  the 
t  further  cafe  of  its  default,  effence  of  lemons 
l  muft  be  applied.  The  fpots  Ihould  be  lightly 
1  moiftened  with  them,  avoidjng  to  fuffer  them 
I  to  touch  any  more  of  the  furface  than  what  is 
covered  with  the  foulnefs,  and  the  part  Ihould 
be  immediately  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth, 
but  very  gently,  obferving  at  the  fame  time 
to  defift  if  the  colours  appear  the  leaft  affect¬ 
ed.  After  a  little  rubbing,  olive  oil  fhould  be 
put  on  the  fpot  where  oil  of  turpentine  and 
effence  of  lemons  are  uled,  and  water  where 
ipirit  of  wine  is  applied,  which  being  taken  off 
!  by  a  woollen  cloth,  if  the  foulnefs  be  not 
wholly  removed,  but  appears  to  give  way, 

the  operation  muft  be  repeated  till  it  be  intirely 
removed.  1 

9  "Where  paintings  appear  to  have  been  van® 
nifhed  with  thofe  fubftances  that  will  not  dif- 
folve  in  water,  and  after  the  careful  ufe  of  the 
above  means  ftill  to  retain  the  foulnefs,  or 
where,  as  is  very  often  found,  the  turbidnefs, 
01  want  of  tranfparency,  or  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  varnilh  deprave  the  painting  fo  as  to  de- 
ftroy  its  value,  fuch  varnilh  muft  be  taken  off. 
i  he  doing  of  this,  though  attended  with 
the  greateli  difficulty  to  thofe  who  proceed 
by  the  methods  now  in  ufe,  and  which  in* 

t!eed  18  'e^om  d°ne  by  them  at  all,  but  with 
the  deftrudion  of  the  more  delicate  teints 
and  touches  of  the  painting,  is  yet  very 

R  2  eafily 
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eafily  and  fafely  practicable  by  the  following' 
method. 

tc  Place  the  picture  or  painting  in  an  ho- 

rizontal  fituation,  and  moiften,  or  rather 
4C  flood,  by  means  of  a  fponge,  the  furface 
H  with  very  ftroilg  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
46  but  all  rubbing,  more  than  is  neceflary  to- 
<c  fpread  the  fpirit  over  the  whole  furface,  mult 
“  be  avoided.  Keep  the  painting  thus  moift- 

ened,  by  adding  frefh  quantities  of  the 
tc  fpirit  for  fome  minutes  ;  then  flood  the 
u  whole  furface  copioufly  with  cold  water, 
a  with  which  likewife  the  fpirit  and  fuch 
tc  part  of  the  vafnifh  as  it  has  diffolved 
u  may  be  waffled  oft'.  But  in  this  ftate  of 
5C  it,  all  rubbing,  and  the  flighted  violence 
“  on  the  furface  of  the  painting,  would  be 
iC  very  detrimental.  When  the  painting  is 
u  dry,  this  operation  mu  ft  be  repeated  at  dif- 
a  cretion  till  the  whole  of  the  varnifh  be 
u  taken  off/’ 

In  picture’s  and  paintings  which  have  been 
long  varnifhed,  it  will  be  found  fometimes  that 
the  varnifh  has  been  a  compofttion  of  linfeed 
oil,  or  fome  other  fubftantial  oil,  with  gums 
and  refms.  If  fuch  paintings  cannot  be  brought 
to  a  tolerable  ftate  by  any  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  means,  which  may  ip  this  cafe  be  freely 
ufed,  the  mifchief  may  be  deemed  to  be  with¬ 
out  remedy  ;  for  it  is  abfolutely  impracticable 
to  take  off  fuch  a  varnifh,  as  it  is  more  corn- 
pad  and  indiflbluble  than  the  oil  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  itfelf,  and  could  only  be  wrought  upon  by 
•  ‘  thole 
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tliofe  menftrua  and  diffolvents  which  would 
n£t  more  forcibly  on  the  paintings.  Such  pic- 
tines  mu  a,  therefore,  be  lext  in  the  date  they 
are  found,  except  by  being  freed  from  any 
foutnefs  that  may  lie  upon  this  varnifb,  and 
may  be  cleared  away  by  the  methods  we  have 
before  directed.  The  coat  of  this  varnifh  may 
indeed  be  fometimes  made  thinner,  by  anoint¬ 
ing  the  furface  of  the  painting  with  offence  of 
lemons,  and  then  putting  on  olive  oil,  which, 
when  rubbed  off  by  a  foft  woollen  cloth,  will 
carry  away  the  effence  with  inch  part  of  the 
vai  mfh  as  it  may  have  diflolved.  Hut  this  re¬ 
quires  great  nicety,  and  can  never  he  pradtifed 
without  fome  hazard  of  difordering  the  colours 
of  the  painting* 


C  H  A  P.  xx. 


Of  tie  nature,  preparation,  and  ufe 
of  the  feveral  fubftances  employed 
in  encaustic  painting. 


SECT.  I.  Of  the  general  nature 
of  encaufic  painting. 


rpi  iT,  manner  of  painting  called  at  prefent 
encaustic,  differs  from  all  others  in 
this  particular,  that  wax  is  always  employed 
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in  it  as  a  binder  to  the  colours,  being  united 
with  them  by  means  of  heat  applied  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  will  melt  it. 

The  name  of  entauflic  was  given  to  this  me¬ 
thod  of  painting,  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  with  that  pradifed  by  the  an-> 
dents,  when  they  are  faid  encaujlo  pingore ; 
and  there  is  fome  foundation  from  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  Pliny  for  fuch  a  notion. 

This  manner  of  painting  has  been  lately  at¬ 
tempted  by  feveral  methods.  In  that  firft 
adopted,  the  wax  was  mixed  with  oil  of  .tur¬ 
pentine,  and  fometimes  other  ingredients,  and 
the  compofition  was  ufed  as  a  vehicle  for  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  colours.  This  method  appeared  of 
very  little  ufe,  and  experience  has  lince  ihewn 
that  it  anfwered  the  purpofe  much  better,  ei¬ 
ther  to  lay  the  wax  on  the  ground,  and  paint 
upon  it  afterwards  with  the  colours  in  water, 
'or  to  lay  the  wax  on  the  back  of  the  cloth 
or  cartoon,  either  before  or  after  the  painting 
was  made  on  it.  In  all  thefe  methods,  after 
the  painting  is  made,  the  pidure  is  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  will  melt 
the  wax,  that  it  may  be  diffufed  through  all 
the  particles  of  the  colours,  and  bind  them  to 
the  ground  as  well  as  fecure  them  from  the 
accefs  of  air  or  moifture.  The  laft  method 
has  been  applied  as  well  to  paintings  with 
crayons  as  with  water,  but  the  cravons  muft 
be  accommodated  in  their  compofition  to  this 
purpofe. 


USED  IN  PAINTING. 

Many  advantages  and  conveniences,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  eafy  practice  as  durability, 
have  been  afcribed  to  this  method  of  painting 
by  thofe  who  are  favourers  of  it  But  it  has 
not  yet  prevailed  in  common  practice,  partly 
from  the  backwardnefs  profeflors  of  arts  of  this 
kind  have  to  take  the  pains,  or  lofe  the  time 
neceffary  to  gain  a  facility  or  perfection  in 
the  execution  of  new  methods,  and  partly 
from  the  increafed  difficulties  and  trouble  a- 
rifing  from  feveral  circumflances  of  finifhing  a 
picture  completely  in  this  wa y. 


SECT,  IL 

Of  the  grounds  ufed  in  encaujlic 

painting . 

^T^HE  grounds  ufed  for  encauftic  painting 
have  been  very  different,  and  indeed 
fhould  be  fo  for  different  purpofes.  They 
have  had  for  their  bafis,  canvas ,  linen  cloth 9 
paper ,  plaijler ,  and  woody  and  almoft  all  thefe 
have  been  differently  prepared. 

According  to  the  method  of  Count  Caylas, 
who  firft  introduced  this  manner  of  painting, 
the  cloth,  or  wood,  which  were  the  fub- 
ftances  he  made  the  bafis  of  his  grounds, 
were  to  be  fimply  rubbed  over  with  a  piece 
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of  bees  wax,  the  furface  of  the  cloth  or  wood 
being  either  in  a  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
ntuation,  near  a  lire  that  would  melt  the  wax 
fo  as  to  make  it  adhere  ;  if  the  cale  of  cloth, 
it  was  previoufly  fixed  to  a  proper  (training 
frame ;  but  when  he  ufed  colours,  on  this 
ground,  that  were  tempered  with  water,  it  was 
found  necefiary,  in  order  to  make  them  adhere 
fufficiently  till  the  picture  was  finifhed,  and 
the  wax  expofed  to  the  melting  heat,  to  rub 
the  whole  waxed  ground  over  With  Spanifh 
chalk  or  whiting. 

According  to  the  method  dire&ed  by  Mr. 
Muntz,  who  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  man¬ 
ner  of  painting  fince  that  publifhed  by  Count 
Cay  las,  and  who  appears  to  have  rendered 
it  more  pra&icable  by  the  improvements  he 
has  made,  the  ground,  when  the  painting  is 
on  cloth,  is  to  be  thus  prepared. 

“  Take  any  kind  of  linen  cloth,  which  is 
u  of  a  clofe  texture,  foft,  and  even,  and  ex- 
u  tend  it  on  a  framing  frame,  as  is  done 
“  in  the  cafe  of  cloths  ufed  for  oil  painting. 
“  Lay  it  on  a  fmooth  table,  with  that  fide 
downwards  on  which  the  colours  are  to  be 
laid.  Let  it  be  then  rubbed  feveral  times 
“  over  with  a  piece  of  common  bees  wax, 
6C  or  virgins  wax,  till  it  appear  that  the  cloth 
u  be  equally  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax 
of  a  coniiderable  thicknefs.  If  the  linen 
be  fine,  this  is  all  that  is  requifite  to  prepare 
*  it  for  being  painted  upon ;  but  if  it  is  coarfe, 
T  it  muft  be  turned  with  the  lide  uppermoft 

“  that 
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^  that  is  to  receive  the  colours ;  or,  in  other 
xc  words,  the  reverfe  of  the  waxed  fide,  and 
u  the  furface  muft  be  well,  hut  gently,  rub- 
*c  bed  with  a  pumice-ftone,  to  take  off  all 
u  the  knots  and  unevennefs,  which  might 
u  prevent  the  free  and  accurate  working  of 
1C  the  pencil.  In  the  preparation  of  a  cloth 
cC  for  this  kind  of  painting,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  preventing  any  of  the  waxed 
“  part  of  it  from  touching  the  {training 
6i  frame  when  the  picture  is  finifhed.  In 
u  order  to  this,  the  cloth,  when  the  wax  is 
“  laid  on,  fbould  be  {trained  on  a  frame  of 
u  the  magnitude  of  which  the  picture  is  in- 
tended  to  be ;  and  fo  much  cloth  fbould 
ic  be  left  beyond  the  outward  edge  as  will  be 
C£  Sufficient  to  {train  it  on  a  larger  frame,  that 
will  admit  the  waxed  part  to  be  a  little 
-c  within  its  inner  edges  after  the  picture  is 
fmiftied.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  wood 
u  touching  the  wax,  at  the  time  it  is  melted, 
u  would  imbibe  a  part  of  it;  and  eonfequently 
u  robbing  the  colours,  render  fo  much  of  the 
“  picture  imperfedt.” 

This  method  can,  neverthelefs,  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  cloth  or  paper,  where  the  wax  can 
pafs  through  the  fubftance.  Therefore,  in 
the  cafe  of  wood,  ftone,  metal,  or  plaifter, 
the  former  method  of  Count  Caylas  muft  be 
adhered  to.  It  fucceeds,  indeed,  extremely 
well  with  regard  to  plaifter,  on  account  of  the 
gritty  or  rough  fubftance  ;  only,  in  this  cafe, 
the  dead  colouring  muft  be  painted  firft,  and 

the 
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the  coiours  fixed  by  melting  the  wax  before 
the  finifhing  be  begun  ;  and  then  either  chalk 
muft  be  ufed,  as  at  firft,  to  make  the  colours 
adhere,  or  the  colours  themfelves  muft  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  little  wax. 
When  wood,  ftone,  or  metals  are  ufed,  this 
roughnefs  of  furface  being  wanting,  it  muft 
be  fupplied  artificially,  by  laying  a  ground  of 
equal  parts  of  chalk  and  wax,  and  fixing 
them;  and  then  the  painting  may  be  performed 
as  well  as  upon  cloth.  When  paper  is  ufed,  it 
requires  the  aid  of  a  fmooth  board,  or  a  plate 
of  copper,  or  fome  other  metal.  This  board, 
or  plate,  muft  be  firft  well  coated  with  wax. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  was  above  directed  for 
the  cloth  ;  and  then  the  paper  muft  be  fatten¬ 
ed  upon  it  by  the  corners.  Paper  thus  pre^ 
pared  may  be  painted  upon  by  colours  tem¬ 
pered  in  water,  and,  when  the  picture  is 
finifhed,  they  may  be  fixed  by  melting  the 
wax  as  in  the  foregoing  cafes.  The  fame 
may  be  done  with  cloth  and  a  board,  or  a 
plate  of  metal,  where  that  may  be  thought 
more  convenient  than  waxing  the  back  of  the 
cloth. 

In  the  cafe  of  crayons,  there  are  two  me¬ 
thods  of  forming  grounds  propofed  by  Mr. 
Muntz.  The  one  is  with  cloth  without  paper. 
The  other  with  cloth  covered  with  paper.  The 
firft  is  in  this  manner. 

u  Take  any  kind  of  linen  cloth,  of  which 
“  the  texture  is  dole  and  even,  and  ftretch  it 

on  a  draining  frame.  Rub  the  back  of 

“  it 
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ic  it  with  a  piece  of  bees  wax,  ufing  heat,  as 
u  in  the  manner  above  directed.  The  cloth 
6<  being  thus  waxed,  prepare  any  teint  or 
6C  colour,  that  is  thought  beft  to  work  upon, 
u  by  mixing  fome  proper  pigment  with  an 
“  equal  quantity  of  chalk,  and  tempering  them 
u  with  water.  With  this  compofition,  paint 
H  over  the  cloth  on  the  fide  that  is  to  be  the 
u  ground  of  the  picture,  or,  in  other  words, 
<c  the  reverfe  of  the  waxed  fide,  laying  an  even 
*c  and  thick  coat  of  the  colour  proper  for  the 
ground.  When  this  colour  is  dry,  bring 
the  pidture  near  the  fire,  as  in  the  other  be- 
fore-mentioned  cafes,  and  melt  the  wax  ; 
“  which  vrill  then  pafs  through  the  cloth  and 
^  fix  the  ground.  This,  when  cool,  will  be 
ft  found  a  very  firm  and  good  body  to  work 
u  upon  with  the  crayons.  If,  however,  it 
fhould  happen  that  the  quantity  of  wax 
u  fhould  not  be  fufficientfor  the  body  of  the  co~ 
a  lour,  a  frefh  quantity  muft  be  fupplied  by 
H  another  coat  on  the  reverfe  or  back  ;  but 
u  as  this  muft  be  laid  on  without  heat,  the 
u  wax  fhould  be  diffolved  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  applied  with  a  brufh  as  directed  below, 
H  and  the  canvas  muft  afterwards  be  again 
€t  expofed  to  fuch  heat  as  will  melt  the  wax, 
a  that  this  frefh  quantity  may  pafs  through 
u  the  cloth,  and  be  abforbed  by  the  colour. 
u  This  muft  be  cautioufly  managed,  as  it  is 
of  great  importance  in  crayon  painting  to 
have  the  ground  in  good  order  to  receive 
#c  the  colours  of  the  paftilsT 

•  J  '  '  '  •  The 
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The  other  method  of  forming  a  ground  for 
•crayons  in  this  manner  of  painting,  that  is, 
where  cloth  and  paper  are  joined  together,  is 
thus  performed. 

“  Take  linen  cloth,  and  ftretch  it  upon  a 
**  {training  frame  in  the  manner  above  di- 
“  reded.  Make  then  a  pafte  with  fine 
“  wheaten  flour,  or  ftarch  and  water.  When 
“  the  pafte  is  almoft  fufficient'ly  boiled,  add 
“  to  it,  of  common  turpentine,  fuch  a  quan- 
“  tity,  as  will  be,  in  proportion  to  the  pafte, 
“  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  weight.  Stir 
“  the  compofition  well  together,  and  let  it 
t,£  fimmer  over  the  fire  five  or  fix  minutes. 
“  Take  it  then  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  to 
“  cool  a  little.  After  vchich,  before  it  be 
*'  quite  cold,  pafte  the  paper  to  the  cloth 
“  with  it  in  the  common  method,  and 
“  leave  them  to  dry.  In  the  mean-time, 
“  diffolve  iome  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine,  by 
“  adding  the  wax  in  {havings  to  the  oil, 
“  and  placing  the  mixture  near  a  fire.  The 
u  proportion  of  the'  one  to  the  other  mull 
“  be  fuch,  that  the  compofition,  when  cold, 
“  will  be  of  the  confidence  of  a  thin  pafte, 
“  but  yet  fo  fluid  as  to  admit  of  being  lpread 
“  by  a  bru fli.  The  cloth  and  paper  being 
“  perfectly  dry,  hold  them  over,  or  before 
“  a  fire,  at  a  convenient  diftance ;  and, 
“  with  a  brufti,  lay  a  coat  cf  the  wax  and  tur- 
“  pentine  on  both  fides  the  conjoined  cloth 
“  and  paper,  in  fuch  a  degree  of  thicknefs 
“  that  both  iurfaces  may  lliine  in  every  part, 

“  without 
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H  without  the  appearance  of  any  dull  fpots* 
This  being  done,  place  the  cloth  before 
<c  the  fire  for  about  half  an  hour,  or,  if  in 
u  fiimmer,  expofe  it  to  the  fun.  By  this  means 
u  the  oil  of  turpentine  evaporating,  the  wax 
€i  will  become  folk!  again,  and  be  fit  to  re- 
<c  ceive  any  compofition  of  colour  for  a  ground 
“  to  paint  upon  ;  which  ground  muft  be  laid 
“  on  and  fixt,  according  to  the  directions 
above  given  in  the  cafe  of  cloth  without 

a,  55 

4  paper. 

Thefe  are  the  grounds  which  have  been 
ufed  for  all  the  feveral  methods  hitherto  in¬ 
vented  and  communicated  to  the  public.  The 
greatefl:  part  of  them  are  not  merely  grounds 
to  receive  the  painting,  but  previous  depofits 
of  the  wax  on  the  cloth,  paper,  &c.  in  order 
to  its  being  commixt  with  the  colour,  by  means 
of  a  melting  heat,  when  the  picture  is  finifh- 
ed  ;  as,  according  to  feveral  of  the  methods, 
the  wax  could  not  be  conveyed  to  them  after¬ 
wards. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  colours  to  be  ufed  in  encaufic 

A  L  MOST  every  colour  admitted  in, 
oil  painting  may  be  ufed  in  the  en- 
cauftic  method,  as  praCtifed  in  Mr.  Muntz’s 

manner. 
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manner,  except  feme  few,  that  by  their  guiri*' 
my  or  Peony  texture  will  not  Puffer  fuch  a  co- 
hefion  with  the  wax  as  will  properly  fix  them, 
in  this  light,  Mr.  Muntz  excepts  to  brown* 
and  light  pink,  and  unburnt  terra  di  Sienna . 
But,  belicles  thofe,  which  may  be  trufted  with 
fafety  in  oil,  there  are  fome  which  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  here,  that  cannot  be  admitted  in  oil 
painting.  Thefe  are,  red  lead,  red  orpiment-, 
Cryftals  of  verdigrife,  and  red  precipitate  of 
mercury  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  bright- 
nefs,  are  very  advantageous  where  they  can 
be  ufeds  In  fhort,  whatever  colours  are  of 
fuch  texture  that  they  may  be  ufed  commo- 
dioufly,  and  with  good  effect,  in  relation  to  the 
painting,  may  have  a  place  here  ;  as  the  wax, 
inclofmg  every  particle  of  them,  and  confe- 
quently  preventing  all  accefs  of  air  and  moi- 
fture  to  them,  renders  them  perfectly  durable. 
The  colours  which  diffoive  in  water,  or  when 
ground  in  it,  Puffer  a  coheiion  of  their  par¬ 
ticles,  and  grow  hard  on  again  becoming  dry, 
or  palpably  unfit,  as  they  refill  the  imbibing 
the  wax  and  its  commixture  with  them.  Ex¬ 
cluding  all  thefe,  there  is,  neverthelefs,  a  great 
latitude  of  choice,  and,  indeed,  in  a  very  am¬ 
ple  provifion  of  colours,  even  of  the  firlt  de¬ 
gree  of  brightnefs,  which  this  manner  of 
painting  allows,  a  very  great  part  of  its  merit 
con  fills. 

As  many  of  the  colours  grow  deeper  on  their 
being  fixed  with  the  wax  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  or  even  than  when  they  are  moiftened 

with 
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With  water,  allowance  muft  be  made  in  the 
painting  for  fuch  change.  In  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  this,  Mr.  Muntz  has  propofed  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  making  a  ftandard,  or  regulator,  in 
the  following  manner. 

“  Take  two  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  of  about 
4C  a  foot  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches 
“  in  width,  and  wax  them  as  above  direded. 


“  On  one  of  them  paint  all  the  fimple  colours 
u  on  the  unwaxed  fide  in  fucceffive  fpaces 
“  lengthwife,  of  about  an  inch  each  In 
“  breadth.  On  the  other  piece,  paint  the 
“  compound  teints ;  and  mark  them  with 
<c  numbers  according  to  their  order  and  gra- 
u  dation  ;  making  a  memorandum  in  writing 
<c  on  a  piece  of  paper  of  what  fimple  colours, 
“  and  the  refpedive  proportions  each  teint  is 
u  formed.  When  the  colours  are  dry,  cut 
the  cloths  lengthwife  into  two  equal  parts, 
“  and  fix  the  colours  on  one  part  of  each  of 
“  them,  by  expofmg  it  to  the  proper  degree 
“  of  heat,  for  melting  the  wax,  in  the  man- 
“  ner  below  direded.  By  comparing  the 
“  pieces  where  the  colours  are  fixt  with  thofe 
“  where  they  are  unfixt,  the  difference  will 
cc  of  courfe  appear,  which  the  wax  produces 
“  on  the  colours  ;  and  by  this  ftandard  of  it, 
44  due  allowance  may  be  made,  in  the  ufmg 
44  the  colours,  for  the  change  that  is  to  hap- 
44  pen  after  the  fixing.” 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  effed,  to  ufe  a 
great  body  of  colour,  which  not  only  ren¬ 
ders  the  teint  ftronger  and  brighter,  but  pre¬ 
vents 
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vents  their  varying  unequally  after  fixing,  from 
the  undue  commixture  of  the  wax  with  the 
colours. 

The  colours  are  to  be  ground  very  fine  in 
water,  and  then  preferred  of  a  due  degree  of 
moiftnefs  for  painting  by  water  only.  For 
no  other  vehicle  is  to  be  added  ;  as  gum,  fize, 
or  any  other  fubftance  that  would  give  co- 
hefion  to  the  particles  of  the  colours,  would 
prevent  the  wax  from  commixing  duly  with 
them.  This  exclusion  of  any  unctuous  or 
fizy  vehicle  is  one  of  the  greateft  difadvan- 
tages  attending  this  method  of  painting.  For, 
though  Mr.  Muntz  fays,  you  may  give  greater 
freedom  to  the  pencil ,  and  hlend_  and  fweeten 
the  colours  better  in  this  •way  of  painting  thak 
any  other ,  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  many  of  the: 
colours  will  not  work  kindly  in  water,  nor 
indeed  any,  but  fitch  as  commix  intimately 
with  it,  and  thicken  the  water  by  their  own 
fubftance  ;  and  thele  coalefcing  again,  when 
dry,  refufe  the  admiffion  of  the  wax,  and  are 
therefore  exceptionable*  as  was  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  order  to  retouch  any  larger  parts  of  the 
painting,  which  may  require  it,  alter  the  /co¬ 
lours  are  dry,  this  method  muft  be  practiced. 

a  Take  a  large  foft  hair  pencil,  and  moi- 
ic  ften  gently  with  water  thole  places  which 
“  are  to  be  repainted ;  and  then  what  is  ne- 
tc  ceflary  may . be  done,  as  well  as  when  the 
iC  colours  Were  originally  wet.  But  great  care 

inuft.be.  obferved  net  to -ufe  fo  much  vio- 
;  “  ience 
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lence  as  may  ruffle  or  difplace  the  colours* 
which  are  veryloofc  in  thisflate,  as  they  have 
no  glutinous  vehicle  to  bind  and  fix  them/ 
In  larger  pictures,  where  the  cloth  is  flronger* 
the  colours  may  be  moiflened  by  brufhing 
the  backlide  of  them  with  water,  which* 
notwithftanding  the  wax*  \vill  find  its  way 
through,  But  this  mult  be  done  gradually 
and  fparingly  as  to  the  quantity  of  water* 
or  otherwife  the  colours  may  be  rendered 
too  wet*,  and  the  painting  difordered.  In 
very  delicate  paintings,  the  ufe  of  the  fleam 
of  water  is  fafer  than  the  brufh,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  painting  fo  far  diflant 

from  the  heat  of  the  water  as  not  to  melt 
the  wax/’ 


SECT.  III.  ' 

■  .  >  '  >  '  ■  ■ 

Of  the  manner  of  fixing  the  colours  i? 
the  praSlice  of  painting  in  encaufiic. 

TTHE  picture  being  finifhed,  and  the  co- 
.  'ours  ^r7)  prepare  a  clear  coal  fire,  anc 
fet  the  picture  with  the  painted  fide  towards 
it,  at  about  two  feet  diflant  from  this  fire.  Lei 
it  glow  warm,  and  then  by  degrees  bring  ii 
defer  to  the  fire,  till  it  be  only  one  foot^di- 
itant,  but  never  advance  it  nearer.  The  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  held  perpendicularly,  or  a  little 
VoL-  L  S  '  inclined. 
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inclined,  as  may  be  found  moft  convenient,, 
and  when  it  is  too  large  to  receive  the  effedt 
©f  the  heat  at  once,  firft  one  part,  and  then 
the  other,  may  be  brought  parallel  to  the  fire 
at  the  diftance  prefcribed.  When  no  farther 
change  appears  to  be  made  in  the  pidtuie,  but 
that  the  whole  furface  is  fhining,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  rendered  darker  and  fuller  in  an.  equal 
degree,  it  may  be  concluded  the  wax  is  luf- 
ficiently  melted,  and  duly  abforbed  by  the  co¬ 
lours.  The  pidture  mull  then  be  removed 
from  the  lire  in  the  fame  gradual  manner  it 
was  made  to  approach  it,  and  kept  from  any 
rude  touch  till  the  wax  be  entirely  let  and 

grown  hard. 

If  there  be  found  any  defedtive  parts  where 
the  wax  has  not  undergone  the  due  degree  of 
heat  required  to  melt  it,  luch  parts  mull  be 
perfedted,  by  bringing  a  red-hot  poker,  or  o- 
ther  fuch  metallic  body  near  them.  But  if  there 
ilill  appear  any  fpots,  where,  after  the  duly 
melting  the  wax  to  commix  it  with  the  co¬ 
lours,  a  deficience  of  it  is  yet  feen,  fuch  fpots 
drew  a  defedl  in  the  quantity  of  wax,  and  the 
deficiency  mull  be  fupplied  by  rubbing  a. pro¬ 
per  quantity  on  the  back,  and  melting  it.  by 
means  of  the  hot  poker,  01  othei  pioper  im 
plement  of  metal  in  the  fame  manner. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  manner  of  painting  with  crayons 

in  encaufic. 

*  I  ’HE  paftils,  or  crayons,  ufed  in  encauftic 
JL  painting,  may  be  the  fame  with  thofe 
ufed  in  the  common  way  of  crayon  painting, 
except  that  fuch  as  are  too  tenacious,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  over  great  proportion  of  any 
clayey  body,  or  of  any  gummous  or  fizy  fub- 
ftance,  added  to  bind  the  colour,  mud  be  re¬ 
jected,  The  bell  method,  however,  of  diftin- 
guifhing  fuch  crayons  as  are  fit  for  encauftic 
painting,  from  fuch  as  are  faulty  with  regard 
to  it,  is  to  make  an  actual  trial  of  them  on  the 
proper  ground  prepared  as  above,  and  to  fix 
them  afterwards  by  heat,  as  before  direded,  by 
which  means,  with  very  little  trouble,  the  im- 
perfedion,  if  there  be  any,  will  be  immediately 
perceived  in  the  real  degree.  When  it  is  found 
that  any  crayons,  which  feem  faulty  in  their 
texture,  are  neverthelefs  wanted  on  account  of 
their  colour  to  produce  any  particular  teint,  a 
proper  variation  muft  be  made  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  them,  and  lefs  of  the  clay  or  vifcid  mat¬ 
ter  added  to  give  the  tenacity  muft  be  ufed. 
If  the  trial  of  the  crayons  be  made  on  the 
proper  ground  in  the  manner  before  direded, 
p.  251,  252,  for  the  encauftic  painting  with  the 

S  2  pencil, 
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pencil,  a  complete  ftandard  will  be  produced, 
for  fhewfing  the  difference  of  the  teints,  before 
and  after  they  are  fixed,  which  is  not  lefs  ne» 
ceffary  in  this  kind  of  encauftic  painting  than 
in  the  other. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  crayons  in  the  en¬ 
cauftic  way  of  painting  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
common  method  of  crayon  painting,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  one  from  the  other  lying  only 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  ; — the  choice 
of  crayons  of  a  fit  texture  to  receive  the  wax, 
as  above-mentioned  and  the  fixing  the  cray¬ 
ons  after  the  painting  is  finifhed,  by  means  of 
melting  the  wax,  previoufly  laid  on  the  clothe 
or  ground,  as  in  other  encauftic  painting. 

The  fixing  the  crayons  may  be  performed 
exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed 
page  257,  in  the  cafe  of  encauftic  painting 
with  the  pencil,  the  principles  of  both  being 
intirely  the  fame.  If,  moreover,  there  appear 
to  be  occafion  to  retouch  after  the  fixing,  it 
may  be  done  as  often  as  required,  and  wax 
diffolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  each  time 
applied  to  the  back,  and  the  pidure  again  ex- 
poled  to  the  due  degree  of  heat,  as  in  the  other 

methods, 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  nature,  preparation,  and  ufe 
of  the  feveral  fubftances  employed 
In  enamel  painting. 


SEC  To  I.  Of  the  general  nature 
of  e?2amel  painting . 

ENAMEL  painting  differs  from  all  other 
kinds,  in  the  vehicle  employed  for  the 
colours,  (to  hold  the  parts  together,  and  bind 
them  to  the  ground  they  are  laid  upon.)  This 
is  glafs,  or  fome  vitreous  body,  which  being 
mixt  with  the  colours,  and  fufed  or  melted, 
by  means  of  heat,  becomes  fluid,  and  having 
incorporated  with  the  colours  in  that  ftate, 
forms,  together  with  them,  a  hard  mafs  when 
grown  cold.  It  anfwers,  therefore,  the  fame 
end  in  this,  as  oil,  gum  water,  flze,  or  var-* 
pifh,  in  the  other  kinds  of  painting. 

The  glafc,  or  vitreous  body,  applied  to  this 
purpofe  of  mixing  with  the  colours,  in  order 
to  bind  them  to  the  grounds,  is  called  a  flux 9 
and  makes  one  principal  clafs  of  the  fubftances 
ufed  in  enamel  painting.  When  this  flux  is 
eafily  fuiible,  that  is  to  fay,  melts  with  a  lefs 
degree  of  heat,  it  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  who 
work  in  enamel,  laid  to  be  S  OFT,  and 
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when  it  is  reluctant  to  melt,  and  requires  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  it  is  called  HARD , 
Thefe  terms  are  as  well  applied  to  the  matter 
of  the  enamel  grounds,  and  all  other  vitreous 
fubflances  concerned,  as  to  the  fluxes.  It  is, 
in  general,  a  perfection  of  the  flux  to  be  foft, 
or  run  eafily  into  fufion.  But  the  great  point, 
with  refped;  to  this  particular,  is,  that  when 
feveral  mixtures  of  colours  and  fluxes  are  ufed 
at  the  fame  time,  they  fhould  all  correfpond 
to  each  other  in  the  degree  of  this  quality ; 
otherwife,  fome  would  be  rendered  too  fluid, 
and  perhaps  run  the  matter  of  the  enamel- 
ground  into  fufion,  and  mix  with  it,  while 
others  remained  folid  and  infufficiently  fufed 
themfelves.  It  is  always  neceflary,  likewife, 
that  the  enamel  of  the  ground  fhould  be  con- 
fiderably  harder  than  the  mixtures  for  the 
colours,  for  if  they  both  melt  with  the  fame 
degree  of  heat,  they  will  neceffarily  run  to-*, 
gether. 

It  being  requifite  that  the  body  painted  in 
enamel  fhould  undergo  a  heat  fufficient  to 
melt  foft  glafs,  the  matter  of  fuch  body  can 
only  be  gold,  filver,  copper,  porcelain,  or 
China  ware,  hard  glafs,  and  earthen-ware. 
And  where  the  metals  are  ufed,  if  the  paint¬ 
ing  be  of  the  nature  of  a  picture,  or  demand 
a  variety  of  colours,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  ground 
of  white,  or  fome  other  colour  fhould  be  laid 
on  the  metal,  the  body  of  which  ground  muff 
neceffarily  be  of  the  fame  vitreous  nature  as 
the  flux,  but  harder;  as  nothing  elfe  can 
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endure  fo  great  a  heat  that  is  capable  of  incor¬ 
porating  with,  and  binding  the  matter  of  the 
white,  or  other  colour,  to  the  furface  of  the 
metal.  The  grounds,  therefore,  make  another 
principal  ciafs  of  the  fubftances  ufed  in  enamel 
painting. 

The  third  ciafs  is  the  colours,  which  muft 
Jikewife  be  bodies  capable  of  fuffering  the  heat 
of  melted  glafs,  and  Inch  as  will  either  them- 
felves  be  converted  into  glafs,  or  kindly  incor¬ 
porate  with  it  in  a  melted  ft  ate.  This  of 
courfe  confines  the  matter  of  luch  colours  to 
metals,  earths,  or  other  mineral  bodies.,  all 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  being  calcined 
and  analized  with  a  greatly  lefs  degree  of 
heat  than  the  loweft  fufficient  to  work  en*? 
amel. 

The  fourth  kind  of  fubftance  is  what  I 
{hall  call  the  feco?tdary  vehicle ,  which  is,  fome 
fluid  body  for  laying  on  the  ground,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  pencil  the  flux  and  colours 
when  mixt  together  ;  fince,  as  they  form  only 
a  dry  powder,  they  could  not  be  ufed  as  paint 
without  fome  fuch  medium.  But  as  this  is 
to  ferve  only  for  fpreading  and  laying  on  the 
matter  of  the  enamel,  and  not,  like  other  ve¬ 
hicles,  to  affift  in  holding  the  colours  together, 
and  binding  them  to  the  ground,  (that  being 
in  this  kind  of  painting  the  office  of  the  flux) 
it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  fome  fuch  fub¬ 
ftance  as  will  evaporate  and  dry  away  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  part  behind,  as  it  would 
ptherwife  be  heterogeneous  matter,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  enamel,  and  confequently  inju¬ 
rious  to  it.  Eflential  oils  have  been  there¬ 
fore  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  have  the 
quality  of  wholly  drying  away  on  the  firft 
approach  of  heat,  together  with  a  flight  undu- 
olity,  which  renders  them  capable  of  making 
the  matter  of  the  enamel  work  properly  with 
the  pencil. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  feveral  fubftances 
have  been,  till  late,  greatly  monopolized  by  the 
Venetians,  except  what  were  prepared  at  Dref- 
den  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  China  ma¬ 
nufactures.  The  few  others  who  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  matter,  have  pradifed  the 
preparing  only  fome  kinds;  and  even  at  prefent 
there  are,  perhaps,  none  in  this  country  who 
make  more  than  a  fmall  part  of  the  variety  ne- 
ceifary.  For  though  many  poflels  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  fome  particular  articles,  yet  they  are 
ignorant  with  regard  to  others,  which  are  again, 
perhaps,  known  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of 
thefe.  As  there  has  been  hitherto  no  means 
afforded  to  the  pradifers  of  it  of  learning  the 
particulars  of  this  art  in  a  fyftem,  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  pradice  of 
chymilfry  is  requifite  to  the  attaining  it,  with¬ 
out  being  taught,  than  could  well  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  painters,  or  other  artills ;  I  {hall, 
therefore,  be  more  minute  in  my  inftrudions 
for  the  making  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  grounds, 
fluxes,  and  colours,  in  order  that  they  who  are 
concerned  in,  or  may  be  delirous  to  apply 
rijemfelves  to  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel, 
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which  is  now  become  the  bafis  of  a  confider- 
able  manufacture  in  this  country,  may  furnifli 
themfelves  with  whatever  is  neceftary  in  its 
greateft  perfection. 

Befides  the  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of 
the  above  fubftances,  and  of  that  part  of  the 
art  of  ufing  them,  which  belongs  to  painting 
in  general,  there  is  another  requifite.  This  is 
the  burning ,  as  it  is  called,  the  grounds,  in 
order  to  forming  them  on  the  body  to  be  paint¬ 
ed,  or  enamelled  ;  as  alfo  the  colours  with  the 
fluxes  after  they  are  laid  on  the  grounds. 
What  is  meant  by  BURNING ,  is  the  giving 
fuch  a  heat  to  the  matter,  when  laid  on  the 
body  to  be  painted,  as  will  fufe  or  melt  it, 
and  confequently  give  to  the  flux  or  vitreous 
part  of  the  compofition  the  proper  qualities  of 
a  vehicle  for  binding  the  colours  to  the  ground, 
and  holding  the  parts  together.  As  this  re- 
quires  a  particular  apparatus,  I  fhail  endeavour 
to  fhew  the  method  of  conftruCting  it  in  the 
moft  expedite  and  eafy  manner  ;  and  to  give 
fuch  cautions  for  the  conduCt  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  both  for  burning  the  grounds  and  paint¬ 
ing,  as  may  beft  enable  thofe,  who  are  lefs 
experienced  in  it,  to  attain  to  perfection  in 
this  art.  It  cannot  be  expeded,  neveitheiefs, 
confidering  the  nicety  of  the  fubjed,  fuch 
directions  can  be  given  as  will  infure  fuccefs 
in  the  fir  ft  trials,  with  regard  to  feveral  of  the 
procefies,  or  even  the  general  operations  ;  but 
whoever  will  make  themfelves  matters  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  depend,  which  are 
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all  along  intimated,  will  eafily  be  able  to  coiv 
redt  their  own  errors. 

A  judgment,  formed  by  fome  little  expe¬ 
rience,  is  like  wile  requifite  for  the  preparing 
well  the  colours  with  certainty.  For  as  dif¬ 
ferent  parcels  of  the  fame  fubftance  vary  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  qualities,  with  regard  to  the 
degree  or  proportion,  it  is  neceffary  to  make 
allowance  accordingly  in  the  proportion  of  the 
quantities  in  the  mixtures.  This  cannot  he 
done  till  fome  little  previous  trial  be  made, 
and  the  power  of  judging  of  them  be  gained 
by  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  them. 
But  as  the  materials  in  general  are  very  cheap, 
and  the  experiments  may  be  made  in  the  fame 
lire  where  adtual  bufinefs  is  done,  whoever 
would  excel  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  ufmg 
enamels  fhould  take  a  confidcrable  fcope  of 
experimental  enquiry  into  the  effedt  of  all  the 
various  proportions  and  commixtures  of  the 
fubftances  ufed. 


SEC  T.  II. 

Of  the  apparatus ,  or  fet  of  utenfils  for 
the  preparing  and  layingon  thegrounds 
and  colours  in  enamel  paint  mg, 

TH  E  apparatus  neceffary  for  preparing  and 
ufing  the  fever al  fubftances  employed  in 
enamel  painting,  confifts  of  a  furnace  for  cal¬ 
cining 
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\  cining  and  fufmg  the  matter  of  which  the  co« 

I  lour  is  compofed;  as  alio  for  burning  or  fufmg 
\  the  grounds  and  colours  after  they  are  laid 
>  on  ; — of  proper  muffles  or  coffins  for  fecuring 
\  the  enamelled  paintings  from  the  injury  of  the 
:  fire  while  they  are  burning ; — of  pots  for  fel¬ 
ling  the  compofitions  for  colours  and  fluxes, 
or  the  mixtures  of  them  together  ; — -of  cm- 
cibles  for  calcining  copper  and  other  metals, 
in  order  to  the  preparing  the  colours ; — of 
mortars  of  glafs,  agate,  or  flint,  or  of  ftones,  and 
mullars  for  porphyry  or  flint,  for  the  pound¬ 
ing  and  levigating  the  feveral  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ter  ; — of  tongs  for  taking  the  pots,  muffles, 
&c.  out  of  the  fire  ; — of  brufhes,  pencils,  and 
a  fine  fearce  or  fieve. 

The  furnaces  for  burning  enamel  are  con- 
ftrudted  of  very  various  fize  or  figure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  work ; 
and  fome  are  made  to  be  heated  with  com¬ 
mon  coal,  and  others  with  charcoal,  but  at 
prefent  not  frequently.  The  befl  form  for  a 
furnace  for  enamelling  piTures,  or  other  pieces 
pf  the  fame  magnitude,  where  the  difpatch 
of  great  numbers  are  not  wanted,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  made  to  work  with  a  fixt 
muffle,  in  or  out  of  which  the  work  may 
be  put  or  taken  without  opening  the  door  of 
the  furnace,  and  annoying  the  operator  with 
the  heat ;  who,  for  the  fame  reafon,  likewife 
may  conveniently  infpeit  the  work  in  the 
muffle. 


The 
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The  iron-work  muft  be  firft  prepared.  It 
confifts  of  a  frame  and  bars,  fuch  as  is  de- 
Icribed  in  p,  16,  the  area  of  which  together 
muft  be  ten  inches  by  feven of  a  door  and 
frame,  fuch  alfo  as  is  defcribed  in  p.  1 6,  which 
muft  be  five  inches  high,  and  feven  long  ; — • 
and  of  a  plate  or  ftrong  bar  to  lay  over  the 
opening  of  the  front,  as  below  directed,  which 
muft  be  ten  inches  long  ;  with  another  of  the 
fame  magnitude  to  lay  over  the  door  and 
frame  ;  and  one  of  eight  inches  to  lay  over  the 
vent  into  the  chimney  and  of  a  frame  for 
bearing  the  fixt  muffle.  This  frame  muft  fuit 
the  figure  of  the  muffle ;  except,  that  it  muft 
be  only  three  inches  in  depth,  with  the  back 
part  open,  for  the  muffle  to  pafs  through  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace ;  and  that  the 
plate  which  forms  the  bottom  muft  project  an 
inch  and  an  half  on  each  fide,  beyond  the  arch 
or  covering,  for  the  brick-work  to  have  good 
hold  of  it.  But  this  will  be  better  under- 
flood  by  confidering  the  form  of  this  kind  of 
muffle,  as  below  defcribed. 

The  iron-work  being  prepared,  let  a  chim- 
ney  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  height  be  raifed  ; 
the  cavity  of  which  muft  be.  an  area  of  feven 
or  eight  inches  fquare,  in  the  front  wall  of 
which  chimney  a  hole  muft  be  left  for  ad¬ 
mitting  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace.  The  hole 
muft  be  lo  placed  that  the  lower  part  may 
he  five  feet  above  the  foundation  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  and  it  may  be  four  inches  high,  and  fix 
Jong ;  the  plate  prepared  for  this  purpofe  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  laid  over  to  fupport  the  brick-work  above 
|  it.  ,  - 

The  chimney  being  raifed  to  a  proper  height, 
let  a  pedeftal  or  foundation  to  the  furnace  be 
built,  by  adding  two  walls  to  thofe  of  the 
chimney,  fo  as  to  inclofe  an  area  fifteen  in¬ 
ches  in  depth  from  the  front,  and  eight  in¬ 
ches  wide  ;  the  front  being  left  open  from  the 
default  of  a  fourth  wall.  This  pedeftal  mull 
be  raifed  four  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  and  then 
the  frame  and  bars  for  fupporting  the  fuel, 
with  their  crofs-bars,  mu  ft  be  laid  ;  the  fur- 
thermoft  crofs-bar  being  laid  clofe  to  the  back 
of  the  hollow  area ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  plate  or  flat- 
bar  mud  be  alfo  laid  clofe  to  the  outermoft 
crofs-bar  of  thofe  for  bearing  the  fuel,  in 
order  that  the  brick-work  may  be  carried  over 
the  hollow  area,  and  inclofe  the  fquare  cavity 
of  the  furnace  entirely.  The  brick-work  muft 
be  then  raifed  fix  inches  higher,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before ;  only  the  front  muft  now 
be  carried  up,  as  well  as  the  fides ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wall  of  the  chimney,  forms 
a  complete  inclofed  area  for  holding  the  fuel. 
But  particular  care  muft  be  taken  in  laying  the 
firft  courfe  of  this  brick-work,  that  the  flat 
ends  of  the  crofs-bars,  in  which  thofe  defigned 
to  bear  the  fuel  are  fattened,  be  well  fecured 
by  the  bricks  which  lie  over  them.  Whemthe 
cavity  for  holding  the  fuel  is  thus  formed, 
the  door  and  frame  muft  be  placed  in  their 
proper  fituation,  and  the  brick-work  muft  be 
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carried  up  on  the  two  Tides  to  the  level  of*  th£ 
top  of  the  frame ;  but,  in  the  fide  moil:  con** 
veniently  lituated,  the  iron  frame  for  bearing 
the  muffle  muft  be  fixed  in  the  railing  this 
part  of  the  brick-work.  This  frame  muft  be 
placed  about  four  inches  higher  than  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  door,  and  two  inches  from  the 
back  or  furthermoft  part  of  the  furnace ;  care 
being  taken  that  the  brick-work  have  good 
hold  of  the  parts  of  the  frame  formed  for  that 
purpofe.  The  bricks  contiguous  to  the  frame 
fhould  be  properly  floped  to  the  hole  formed 
by  it,  that  the  opening  into  the  muffle  may 
be  wider  and  more  commodious  for  the  taking 
out  and  putting  in  the  work  to  be  burnt,  as 
alfo  for  the'  more  eafy  infpediion  of  it  while 
burning.  The  brick-work  being  brought  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  frame  of  the  door, 
the  plate  or  flat  iron  bar  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  muft  be  laid  over  it,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  building  over  it.  The  Tides  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  muft  then  be  raifed  five  inches  higher, 
and  the  cavity  or  hollow  covered  with  a  dome 
of  fire-ftone,  made  a  little  concave  on  the  in¬ 
ner  or  under  fide,  and  of  any  figure  the  ftone 
will  beft  admit  on,  the  outward  or  upper. 
This  dome  muft  reft  on  the  brick-work,  and 

they  fhould  be  To  fitted  to  each  other  as  to  make 
0 

as  clofe  a  joint  as  poffible  ;  fo  that  a  coat  of 
fire-lute  being  laid  on  the  bricks  when  the 
dome  is  put  on,  the  furnace  may  be  perfectly 
tight.  Windfor  bricks  fhould  be  employed 
for  all  that  part  of  the  furnace  which  is  above 

the 
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the  bars  for  bearing  the  fuel,  and  they  fhould 
be  laid  in  Windfor  loam. 

Where  greater  quantities  of  pieces  are  to  Be 
enamelled,  and  difpatch  is  required,  furnaces 
muft  be  built  in  the  manner  proper  for  con¬ 
taining  coffins  inftead  of  a  muffle ;  for  the 
conftru&ing  which  the  following  is  a  very 
good  method. 

This  furnace  muft  be  built  till  the  fabric  rife 
within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  door,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  except  with 
regard  to  the  dimenfions,  and  the  adding  a 
back  wall  againft  that  of  the  chimney,  which 
muft  be  eight  inches  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
inches  in  length.  The  dimenfions  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  chimney,  till  it  rife  to  the  height 
of  five  feet  ten  inches,  muft  be  twelve  inches 
in  breadth,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  in  depth, 
from  the  front :  and  the  hollow  or  area  under 
the  bars  for  bearing  the  fuel  muft  be  eleven 
inches  and  a  half  deep  from  the  back  wall  to 
the  front,  and  twelve  inches  wide  ;  and  that 
©f  the  furnace  where  the  fuel  is  to  lie,  eight 
inches  in  depth  from  the  front  wall  to  the  back 
wall,  and  twelve  inches  in  breadth  ^  to  which 
dimenfions  the  bars  and  crofs-bars  muft  be 
fuited.  The  building  being  carried  up  to  the 
height  here  mentioned,  a  door  and  frame,  of 
the  fame  form  with  that  for  feeding  the  fire, 
muft  be  fixt  in  the  molt  convenient  fide  of 
the  furnace  ;  the  intention  of  which  door  is  to 
ferve  for  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  coffins  ; 
and  it  muft  therefore  be  placed  fo  that  one 

*  end 
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end  of  the  frame  may  he  clofe  to  the  chim¬ 
ney.  The  dimenfions  of  this  door  muft  be 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  eight  in  breadth. 
Then  the  brick-work  of  the  chimney  may  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  fame  manner  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  except  that  the  back  wall  againft  the 
chimney  muft  be  raifed  no  higher.  But  the 
fpace  it  would  take,  if  carried  up  higher? 
muft  be  added  to  the  cavity  or  hollow  area 
of  the  f&rriace  ;  the  top  of  this  wall  ferving 
as  a  fupport  to  the  coffins,  which  are  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  Two  pieces  of  fire-ftone 
neverthelefs,  of  ten  inches  length,  and  of  the 
thicknefs  of  two  inches  fquare,  muft  be  put 
tvith  their  lower  part  fixed  at  about  three  in¬ 
ches  diftance  in  the  brick-work  from  the  waft 
of  the  furnace,  that  the  coffins  refting  upon 
them,  the  flame  and  heat  of  the  fire  may  pafs 
under  as  well  as  over  them,  and  heat  every 
part  equally.  Two  vents  into  the  chimney 
muft  be  likewife  made  clofe  to  each  fide 
waft  of  the  furnace,  and  may  be  placed  at  the 
height  of  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  top 
of  this  wall,  and  of  the  dimenfions  of  four  in¬ 
ches  in  breadth,  and  three  in  height.  When 
thefe  feveral  parts  have  been  completed,  and 
the  whole  fabric  is  raifed  fifteen  inches  above 
the  level  of  this  wall,  a  dome  of  fire-ftone 
muft  be  fitted  to  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Tvas  directed  for  the  former  furnace  ;  only  it  is 
necefiary,  in  this  cafe,  -that  though  the  inner 
or  under  fide  be  concave,  the  upper  fhould  be 
flat,  for  the  coffins  to  ftand  upon  it  to  heat 
i  before 
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befot-e  they  be  put  into  the  furnace,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  cracking  from  too  fudden  an  effefit 
of  the  fire. 

It  is  fometimes  pradtifed  to  burn  enamel  on 
an  hearth  with  charcoal,  in  order  to  which  no 
apparatus  is  neceflary  but  a  proper  hearth  of 
fire-ftone  or  bricks,  and  a  fkreen  of  brick,  or 
fome  fuch  other  material,  through  which  to 
pafs  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  to  blow  the  fire 
without  burning  them. 

The  bellows  for  this  purpofe  mull  be  made 
in  the  manner  of  thole  ul'ed  for  chymical  ex¬ 
periments,  to  work  with  a  weight,  and  to  be 
moved  by  the  operator  as  he  hands  by  the 
fire ;  but  a  very  fmall  pair  of  that  kind  will 
ferve  for  this  purpofe. 

Melting  pots  for  fufing  the  fluxes  or  colours 
are  indifpenfably  neceflary,  the  common  cru¬ 
cibles  being  of  too  loofe  a  texture  to  contain 
yitreous  bodies  when  perfectly  liquefied.  Thefe 
melting  pots  are  not  to  be  purchafed,  but 
muft  be  made  for  the  exprefs  purpofe.  The 
proper  materials  are  tobaccopipe-clay,  or  Stur- 
bridge-clay  (which  is  much  cheaper  here)  two 
parts,  and  crucibles  ground  to  powder,  (or,  in 
default  of  them,  fine  fand)  one  part,  which 
muft  be  tempered  with  water,  and  well  mixed 
together.  The  dimenfions  muPt  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  fufed,  and 
the  lhape  may  be  a  little  conical,  rather  deep 
than  fhallow,  to  form  which  a  folid  mould  of 
wood  fhould  be  procured  for  working  them 
upon  to  bring  them  to  a  regular  figure,  °When 
V ol.  I.  T  ‘  they 
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they  are  formed,  they  muft-  be  well  dried, 
and  then  thoroughly  balked  before  they  be 

ufed.  . 

Muffles,  and  where  the  quantity  is  great, 

coffins  formed  of  the  fame  matter,  are  requi¬ 
site  for  the  burning,  as  well  the  grounds,  as 
paintings  in  enamel.  The  ufe  of  muffles  is 
to  prefer ve  the  enamel  from  being  injured  by 
the  falling  of  the  coals  upon  it,,  or  by  the 
fmoke  and  fumes  of  the  coal,  which  in  many 
cafes  is  very  detrimental  to  the  colours.  .  The 
matter  of  which  the  muffles  may  be  fabricated 
may  be  the  fame  with  that  juft  now  given  for 
the  melting  pots,  and  they  muft  be  alfo  dried 
and  well  baked  before  they  be  ufed.  .  The 
form  of  the  muffles  may  be  of  two  kinds ; 
the  one,  that  commonly  ufed  for  effays  ;  the 
other,  a  clofe  muffle  fixt  in  the  fire,  which  is 
a  much  more  commodious  method  than  the 

having  them  lpofe.  _ 

The  Shape  of  the  common  muffle  is  only  a 
flat  fquare  piece  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch^ 
of  fuch  dimenfions,  that,  being  laid  over  the 
enamel  yvork  to  be  burnt,  it  will  cover  it* 
Thefe  may  be  beft  made  by  fpreadmg  the 
matter,  properly  tempered,  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
turned  to  make  a  round  correfpondent  to  the 
arch  of 'the  muffle,  and  working  it  even  on 
the  outfide  by  a  knife,  or  other  flat  inftrument, 
and  it  may  be  left  on  this  mould,  or  round 
piece  of  wood,  till  it  be  moderately  dry  and 
firm.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  make  a  bottom  to 

this  kind  of  muffle,  on  which  the  plate  maybe 
-  v.  *  -  laid  5 1 
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laid  but  this  may  be  either  a  detached  part, 
or  joined  to  it.  It  is  only  a  flat  piece  formed 
of  the  fame  fubftance,  and  of  fuch  a  magni¬ 
tude  as  to  fuflfer  the  muffle  to  reft  upon  it 
|  every  where  ;  and,  if  loofe,  to  have  a  margin 
of  half  an  inch  for  the  better  taking  it  out  of 
the  fire  \  but  if  fixt  to  the  muffle,  it  need  only 
fee  of  the  fame  extent  with  it. 
i  The  fixt  muffle  muft  be  of  the  fame  general 
figure  with  the  loofe  kind  ;  but  the  bottom 
muft  be  always  a  proper  part  of  it,  and  exadliy 
of  the  fize  fuitabie  to  the  extent  of  the  arched 
part,  without  any  margin. 

The  fize  of  this  kind  of  muffle  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  fort  of  enamel  work  to  be 
burnt  in  them ;  the  breadth  fhould  be  fuch  as 
will  fuffer  the  pieces  to  be  eafily  put  in  and 
taken  out,  and  the  height  of  the  arch,  where 
the  form  of  the  pieces  does  not  require  it  to 
be  higher,  fhould  not  be  above  two  inches. 
The  end  of  this  arch  within  the  fire  muft  be 
clofed  up,  fo  that  when  the  muffle  is  palfed 
through  the  iron  frame  in  the  fide  of  the 
furnace  made  to  fupport  it,  and-  the  joint, 
made  good  by  fire-lute,  the  hollow  or  ca¬ 
vity  of  it  may  be  intirely  clofed,  except 
the  mouth  or  opening  on  the  outfide  of  the 
furnace.  The  length  of  this  kind  of  muffle 
fhould  be  fufficient  to  admit  its  paffing  five  or 
fix  inches  into  the  fire,  and  yet  having  a  pro¬ 
per  proportion  remaining  to  project  on  the 
outfide  fomewhat  beyond  the  iron  frame. 
thde  Proportions  are  to  be  adjufted  by  the 

^  2  room 
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room  wanted.  There  muft  be  a  falfe  bottom 
likewife  made  to  this  kind  of  muffle,  which 
muft  fit  the  other  bottom,  fo  as  to  Aide  in  and 
out  of  the  muffle  upon  it  ;  but  it  fhould  be 
made  of  fuch  length,  that  when  it  is  thruft 
home  into  the  muffle,  a  part  of  it  may  pro¬ 
ved,  that  proper  hold  may  be  always  taken 
for5  drawing  it  out.  The  defign  of  this 
falfe  bottom  is,  that  the  enamel  work  to 
be  burnt,  being  laid  upon  it,  may  be  put 
into  the  muffle  and  taken  out  without  that 
difficulty  and  hazard  of  injury  which  would 
otherwife  refult  from  the  form  of  the 
muffle. 

Coffins  for  burning  larger  quantities  of 
enamel  work  may  be  made  of  the  fame 
matter  with  the  above.  The  figure  of  them 
may  be  that  of  fquare  boxes,  of  the  length, 
when  intended  for  a  furnace  of  the  dimen- 
fions  above  given,  of  ten  inches,  of  the 
breadth  of  fix,  and  of  the  height  of  feven  ; 
which  meafures  fhould  include  alfo  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fubftance  of  which  they  are  form¬ 
ed.  In  the  cavity  of  thefe  boxes,  little  co¬ 
lumns,  or  projecting  parts,  fhould  be  piaced 
againft  the  fides  riling  to  half  the  height 
of  the  cavity,  in  order  that  a  fquare  plate  or 
piece  of  the  form  and  iize  of  the  aiea  may 
be  laid  on  them  hollow,  as  a  flooring  to  lup- 
port  a  fecond  range  or  layer  of  the  enamel 
work  ;  and  a  lid  muft  be  likewiie  fitted  to  reft 
in  a  proper  groove  made  in  the  fides  of  the 
boxes  or  coffins,  at  the  top  of  them,  that  the 
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fire  and  Choke  may  be  wholly  excluded  from 
the  cavity. 

Crucibles  of  proper  fizes  muft  like  wife  be 
nad  for  calcining  the  metals ;  but  as  they  are 
to  be  obtained  every  where  eafily,  it  is  needlefs 
to  fay  more  of  them. 

Mortars  for  Irrigation  muft  be  like  wife  had 
bf  various  fizes;  they  fhould  be  either  of  agate, 
flint,  or  glafs  ;  for  thofe  of  iron,  or  copper] 
■would  be  liable  to  deprave  greatly  many' of  the 
colours,  arid  to  thefe  fhould  be  added  a  por¬ 
phyry  Hone  and  mullar,  marble  being  too 
loft  to  bear  the  attrition  of  many  of  the  fub- 
fiances  ufed  in  enamel,  without  imparting  too' 
much  of  its  own  fubftance  in  confequence  nf 
fuch  abrafion.  *  . 


Searces  or  fteves  of  fine  lawn  muft  be  alfo 
provided  for  lifting  fome  of  the  levigated  fob- 
fiances,  as  alfo  for  fpreading  the*  powdered 
enamel  to  form  the  grounds  ;  they  fhould  be 
like  thofe  of  the  apothecaries  and  dr.uo-o-ifts 
with  a  cover  and  under  part  for  preventing 

that  wafte  of  the  matter  which  attends  the 
lilting  in  the  open  air. 

Tongs,  with  points  bended  at  right  angles 
mull  ado  be  procured  for  taking  out  of  the 
fire  tne  crucioles  and  melting  pots.  An  iron 
inftiument,  like  a  baker’s  peel,  is  likewife 
neceuary  where  the  coffins  are  ufed*  the 
flat  part  muft  be  fomething  broader  than  the 
coffins,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  length  and 

ftooW  be  about  th,J ft,“„ 
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To  thefe  mull  be  added  brulhes,  pencils* 
tiles,  and  other  common  implements  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  had  every  where* 
and  their  ftru&ure  is  generally  underltood,  it 
is  not  neceflary  to  be  more  particular  about 
them. 


S  E  C  T.  III. 

Of  the  general  nature  and  application  of 
the  fubftances  ufed  in  enamel  paintings 
with  their  previous  preparation.* 

-5  ,  ».■  ■  -  — -  1  1  •-  .  '  '"**  '  ■■■■*'  ~  ~  -  • 

Of  the  fubflancts  ufed  for  firming  fluxes*. 

MINIUM,  or  red  lead*  is  ufed  as  a  fluxing 
body  for  forming  the  enamel  for  grounds,, 
as  alfo  in  compounding  fluxes  for  the  colours. 
It  requires  no  preparation  for  thefe  purpofes, 
only  it  is  proper  it  fhould  be  pure^  which  may 
be  known  by  the  method  before  given,  p.  50. 
This  flux  renders  the  enamel  foft,  but,  pro¬ 
ducing  fome  proportion  of  yellow  colour,  is  not 
fit  for  all  ufes. 

Fixt  ALKALI  NT  SALT  of  vegetables  is 
fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  forming  the  mixture 
for  enamel  grounds,  as  likewife  in  fome  com- 
pofitions  of  fluxes  for  the  colours.-  It  makes  a 
-lefs  foft  enamel  than  the  lead,  but  is  free  from 

yellow,, 
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r,  or.  any  other  colour,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
per  for  foine  purpofes. 

Borax  is  a  fait  of  very  peculiar  qualities, 
amongft  which  is,  that  of  promoting  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  fufion  of  any  glafs  when  vitrified, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  fubftance 
known  ;  on  which  account  it  is  of  the  greatest 
confequence  in  forming  fluxes  for  enamel. 
It  requires,  rieverthelefs,  either  to  be  previ- 
bufly  calcined  or  brought  to  a  vitreous  ftate, 
which  it  fuffers  from  the  application  of  mode¬ 
rate  heat  alone ;  and  it  muft  alfp  be  finely 
powdered  before  it  be  mixed  with  other  in¬ 
gredients  in  fluxes.  Its  ufe  is  not  much  known 
in  common  practice,  though  of  the  *  greateft 
confequence  to  the  art  of  enamelling  ;  as  not 
only  a  fet  of  fofter  colours  may  be  produced 
by  the  aid  of  it  than  can  be  otherwife  had, 
but  the  degree  of  each  may  be  brought  to  cor- 
refpond,  by  the  employing  it  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  according  to  the  refpedtive  hardnefs 
of  the  other  ingredients,  which  differs  fo  much 
as  not  to  be  regulated  juftly  by  any  other 
means. 

Common  salt  may  alfo  be  ufed  as  a  flux 
in  enamelling,  particularly  where  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  glazings ;  where,  as  it  is  extremely 
fluid,  and  free  of  tenacity  when  fufed,  as  alfo 
lels  fubje£t  to  crack  than  any  other  vitreous 
body,  it  is  of  great  ufe ;  but  for  fluxes  for 
grounds  and  colours  in  enamel,  it  is  not  fre*- 
quently  neceflary  to  multiply  ingredients,  as 
the  above  three  fubftances  may,  when  pro* 
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perly  applied,  fufficiently  anfwer  moft  purpofes^ 
The  fame  reafoning  extends  to  nitre  and 
arfenic;  which,  though  they  have  the  qualities 
•of  fluxes,  poffefs  yet  along  with  them  fuch 
others,  with  refped  to  their  effed  on  feveral 
of  the  fubftances  that  compofe  the  colours,  as 
renders  the  methods  of  ufing  them  difficult  and 
complex. 

Of  the  fubfances  ufed  for  forming  the  body  of 

e?iamel ,  or  flux e A 

White  sand  is  ufed  as  a  body  for  the 
fluxes  and  grounds  of  enamel  ;  it  fhould  be 
reduced  previoufly  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  mixed  more  intimately 
with  the  other  ingredients*  which  not  only 
accelerates  the  vitrification,  but  renders  the 
glafs  greatly  more  perfed.  The  kind  of  fand, 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  brought  from 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  called  by  the  name  of 
that  plac;e. 

Flints  are  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
white  fand,  and  it  is  proper  to  ufe  them  when 
that  cannot  be  procured  of  the  right  kind. 
They  require  to  be  calcined  before  they  are 
applied  to  any  purpofe  of  vitrification.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  putting  them  into  any  fire, 
and  continuing  them  there  till  the  whole  fub- 
flance  becomes  white,  when  they  muft  be 
taken  out,  and,  while  of  their  full  heat,  im- 
merfed  in  cold  water,  and  kept  there  for  fome 
.time.  By  fuch  treatment  they  will  be  ren- 
■  dered 
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i  dered  of  a  very  brittle  and  calcanous  texture, 
|  and  very  eafy  to  be  powdered,  which  muft  be- 
j  done  to  a  perfeT  degree  for  the  reafon  above 
|  given.  Where  fmall  quantities  of  the  matter 
i  of  any  kind  of  enamel  is  to  be  prepared,  cal- 
i  cined  flints  are  preferable  to  land,  as  they  are 
!  much  more  eafdy  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
I  powder,  and  the  trouble  of  the  previous  calci- 
i  nation  is  very  little. 

There  is  a  fort  of  (lone,  which  the  French 
i  call  motion ,  that  forms  the  upper  cruft,  and 
I  lies  round  the  free-ftone  in  moft  quarries.  This 
:  ftone  will  lofe  its  tenacity  in  a  moderate  fire,' 

|  and,  when  calcined,  runs  much  fooner  into 
vitrification  than  either  flints  or  fand.  It  is 
therefore,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  a  better 
matter  for  the  body  of  fluxes  or  foft  enamel 
than  either  of  the  other ;  as  it  will,  with  the 
fame  proportion  of  the  fluxing  ingredients, 
make  a  much  fofter  flux  :  or  it  otherwife  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of 
fome  of  them;  which,  for  reafons  we  fhall  fee 
below,  is  in  certain  cafes  an  advantage. 


Of  the  fubfanc.es  ufed  for  producing  a  white  co¬ 
lour  in  enamel^  or  for  forming  the  grounds. 

Putty,  or  calcined  tin,  is  ufed  as  abod)r 
of  colour  for  the  enamel  grounds.  As  tin  is 
very  troublefome  in  calcining,  requiring  a  long 
continuance  of  fire,  and  to  be  fpread  into  a 
very  large  furface,  it  is  much  the  beft  way  to 
procure  it  for  the  purpofes  of  enamelling  ready 
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calcined,  of  thofe  who  make  it  their  proper 
bufmefs  to  calcine  it  for  the  ufe  of  lapida¬ 
ries,  and  other  artifts  who  ufe  it ;  for  they 
have  large  furnaces,  fitly  conftrudted  for  per¬ 
forming  that  operation  in  large  quantities,  and 
can  confequently  afford  it  much  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  prepared  in  fmall  quantities,  be¬ 
sides  the  fparing  the  trouble.  It  muft  be  de¬ 
manded  of  them  by  the  name  of  putty ,  and 
care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  not  fophifticated, 
'which  it  feldom  fails  to  be  before  it  comes  out 
of  their  hands  for  common  purpofes.  The  fo- 
phiftication,  which  is  generally  by  chalk,  lime, 
or  fome  fuch  white  earth,  may  be  thus  diftin- 
guilhed.  Put  the  putty  into  a  crucible  with 
fome  tallow  or  other  greafe,  and  give  it  the 
heat  of  fufion,  or  what  is  fufficient  to  melt  it, 
fupplying  the  greafe  in  frefh  quantities  as  it 
burns  away,  till  the  calcined  tin  appear  to  have 
regained  its  metallic  ftate.  Suffer  then  the 
remainder  of  the  greafe  to  burn  away,  and 
the  chalk  or  earth,  if  any  were  mixt  with  it, 
will  be  found  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the 
metal,  to  which,  however,  the  afhes  of  the 
greafe  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  added  fome 
little  quantity.  There  is,  nevertfielefs,  another 
body  with  which  the  putty  or  calx  of  tin  may 
be  adulterated,  that  will  not  difcover  itfelf 
by  this  method  of  reduction  of  the  tin.  ft 
is  white  lead,  which,  in  this  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment,  would  run  into  fufion  and  mix  with 
the  tin,  and  could  therefore  not  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it.  But  it  may  be  eafily  ren- 

2  dered 
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dered  perceptible  by  another  manner  of  pro- 
j  ceeding,  which  is,  to  take  the  putty  fulpe&ed 
|  to  be  adulterated  with  it,  and  having  put  it  into 
j  a  crucible,  without  any  admixture,  and  in- 
j  verted  another  crucible  over  it  as  a  cover,  to 
give  it  a  moderate  heat,  carefully  avoiding 
that  the  fmoke  or  coal  of  the  fire  may  have 
any  accefs  to  it  to  change  its  colour.  If  there 
be  any  white  lead  mixed  with  the  putty,  it  will 
fhew  itfelf  when  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
become  cold  in  a  yellow  or  brown  colour* 
If  no  fuch  colour  fupervene,  but  the  putty 
appear  equally  white  as  before  it  was  heated, 
a  conclufion  may  be  fafely  made  that  it  was 
not  adulterated  with  white  lead,  or  that,  if 
fophifticated  at  all,  it  mult  be  by  fome  white 
earth,  which  may  be  made  perceptible  by  the 
reduction  of  tin  in  the  manner  before-men¬ 
tioned. 


Where  a  very  pure  white  is  wanted  for 
enamel,  the  eafieft  and  belt  method  is  to  calcine 
the  tin  by  means  of  nitre,  which  may  be  thus 
done. 


“  Take  half  a  pound  of  faltpetre,  and  put 
u  it  into  a  melting-pot,  fuch  as  is  defcribed 
u  p.  273,  and  put  it  into  a  fire  to  melt.  When 
c<  it  is  melted,  throw  in  gradually  ten  ounces, 
or  half  a  pound  of  tin  filings,  which  Ihould 
1C  be  rafped  as  fine  as  poffible ;  but  give  time 
u  for  the  explofion  that  will  follow,  to 
“  ceafe  betwixt  each  quantity  that  is  thrown 
u  in,  flirring,  however,  the  matter  in  the 
u  mean-time  with  the  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

“  After 
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After  the  whole  Is  put  into  a  melting  pot; 

ftir  it  again  well  about  for  fome  time,  and 
*£  then  take  it  out  of  the  fire*  pouring  all  the 
£C  matter  out  of  the  pot  that  can  be  got  from 
“  it  by  that  means,  and  then  foak  the  pot  in 

water  till  the  remainder  be  foft  enough  to 
“  be  fcraped  from  it ;  taking  great  care  not 
“  to  let  any  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  pot 
“  be  commixed  with  the  calcined  matter. 
u  That  which  is  moiftened,  in  order  to  be 
44  got  out  of  the  pot  miift  be  dried  and  put 
“  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  well  pounded, 
“  and  kept  ftopt  up  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  There 
<c  is  no  occafion  for  edulcoration,  or  walking 
“  the  falts  from  the  calx  for  this  purpofe,  be- 
u  caufe  they  are  by  no  means  detrimental,  but 
<£  rather  advantageous  to  the  enamel.” 

Antimony  has  been  alfo  applied  to  the 
fame  ufe  as  tin  ;  but  the  expence  and  trouble 
of  reducing  it  to  a  calx,  which  muft  be  by 
deflagrating  it  with  nitre,  renders  the  ufe  of 
tin  much  more  expedient.  Morret,  in  his 
notes  of  Neri,  recommends  equal  parts  of 
the  antimony  and  nitre  ;  but  as  that’  propor¬ 
tion  does  not  calcine  the  antimony  to  white- 
nels,  but  produces  the  crocus  mctallorum ,  or 
liver  of  antimony,  which  is  of  a  foul  orange 
or  reddifh  yellow  colour,  it  is  by  no  means 
fufficient.  He  lays  likewife,  that  regulus  of 
antimony  will  anfwer  the  fame  end  ;  but  in 
this  he  is  If  ill  further  miftaken  ;  for  the  re¬ 
gulus,  which  is  a  metallic  body,  in  fome  de- 
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gree  malleable,  could  never  be  reduced  to  pow- 
:  der,  as  he  direds  all  the  ingredients  in  the 
eompofition  he  prefer ibes  to  be  ;  nor  if  it  were, 
would  it  form  a*  white  body  on  the  fufion  with 
the  other  matter. 

When  antimony  is  ufed  for  the  colouring 
,  white  enamel,  it  fliould  be  previoufly  cal- 
:  cined  by  means  of  nitre,  in  the  following 
i  manner. 

“  Take  of  antimony  one  part,  faltpetre 
iC  three  parts.  Powder  them  well  together, 
u  and  then  throw  it,  by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time, 
“  into  a  crucible  heated  red  hot,  waiting  be- 
u  twixt  each  time  till  the  explofion  the  mix- 
ture  will  make,  be  entirely  over.  When 
“  the  whole  matter  is  put  into  a  crucible,  and 
“  has  remained  fame  time  in  a  quiet  ftate,  take 
<c  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  proceed  in  all  refpeds 
as  was  above  direded  for  the  tin,  when  cal- 
f  cined  in  this  manner.” 

The  calx  of  antimony  fo  produced  will  be 
of  a  finer  white  than  the  calx  of  tin  can  be 
eafily  brought  to,  unlefs  by  this  method  ol 
calcination,  and  therefore  more  fit  for  pur- 
pofes  where  great  purity  of  colour  is  wanted, 
either  in  grounds  or  painting.  But  as  the  tin 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  may  be  rendered 
very  wTite,  it  will  be  lefs  expenfive,  as  it 
requires  lefs  nitre  to  calcine  it,  and  produces 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  calx  than  the 
antimony. 

Arsenic  is  alfo  ufed  for  forming  a  white 
polour  in  enamel  j  but  it  is  a  very  nice  matter 

to 
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to  manage  it  well,  as  it  is  very  foon  changed 
by  the  heat  into  a  tranfparent  body,  being  itfelf 
a  ftrong  flux,  and  it  is  therefore  much  better 
to  omit  the  life  of  it,  unlefs  for  fome  particular 
purpofes,  in  the  ftate  of  white  glafs,  as  I  fliall 
below  have  occafion  to  mention.  Arfenic  is 
alfo  ufed  as  a  flux  ;  but  its  effects  on  fome  co- 
lours  renders  k  not  very  fafe  without  great 
knowledge  of  its  qualities,  and  caution  in  its 
application. 


Of  the  fubflancet  ufed  for  producing  red ,  bluev 

yellow ,  colours  in  enamel . 

v  J 

Ultramarine  (the  preparation  of  which 
we  have  before  given)  is  ufed  in  enamel 
where  very  bright  blues  of  a  lighter  teint  are 
wanted  ;  and  fometimes,  indeed,  in  other  cafes, 
by  thofe  who  do  not  under  ftand  the  right 
ufe  of  zaffer  and  fmalt.  But,  there  are  few 
inftances  where  zaffer,  when  perfe&ly  good, 
fluxed  with  borax  and  a  little  calcined  flint,  or 
Venetian  glafs,  to  take  off*  the  fufible  quality 
of  the  borax,  will  not  equally  well  anfwer  with 
the  belt  ultramarine.  The  ultramarine  re¬ 
quires  no  preparation,  when  ufed  in  enamel 
painting,  previously  to  its  being  mixt  with  the 
proper  flux  ;  and  what  relates  to  its  general 
qualities,  and  the  means  of  diftinguifhing  its 
goodnefs  or  genuinenefs,  we  have,  along  with 
its  preparation  before  taught,  p.  71,  and  the 
following. 


Ultra- 
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Ul tr  amarine  ashes  a re  ufed  where  light 
femi-tranfparent  blues  are  wanted.  But  they 
are  fo  frequently  adulterated  with  precipita¬ 
tions  of  copper j  which,  of  courfe,  turn  green 
on  fluxing,  that  it  is  very  necefiary  to  be  caur 
tious  in  the  ufe  of  any  parcel  not  previoufly 
tried. 

Zaffer  is  ufed  for  producing  blue,  green, 
purple,  and  black  colours  in  enamel.  It  is 
an  earth  obtained  by  calcining  a  kind  of  ftone, 
called  cobalt ;  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  any 
kind  of  vitreous  bodies,  it  vitrifies,  and  at  the 
fame  time  affiimes  a  ftrong  blue  colour,  but, 
for  the  moft  part,  verging  to  the  purple.  It  is 
to  be  had,  in  a  ftate  proper  for  ufe,  of  thofe 
colourmen  who  make  it  theif  particular  bufi- 
nefs  to  fupply  the  glafs-makers  with  colours. 
The  goodnefs  of  zaffer  can  fcarcely  be  known 
but  by  an  actual  trial  of  it,  and  comparing 
the  effed  of  it  with  that  of  fome  other 
known  to  be  good,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion. 

Magnesia  is  an  earth  which,  when  fluxed 
with  any  vitreous  body,  produces  a  broken 
crimfon,  or  foul  rofe  colour.  It  is  to  be  had, 
prepared  fit  for  ufe,  except  a  more  perfed  le- 
vigation,  from  thofe  who  fell  colours  to  the 
glafs-makers.  It  is  ufeful  not  only  for  fome 
purpofes  as  a  red,  but  for  feveral  compofitions 
for  black,  purple,  and  fome  browns. 

The  goodnefs  of  magnefia  muff  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fame  means  as  that  of  zaffer. 


Smalt 
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Smalt  is,  as  before-mentioned,  zaffer  vi« 
trified  with  proper  additions  which  are  ge-^ 
nerally  fixt  alkaline  falts  and  fand,  or  calcined 
flints,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  blue  in 
enamel.  But,  being  hard,  it  requires,  for  fuch 
purpofes,  to  be  ufed  with  a  flux ;  which  in¬ 
creasing  the  body  of  glafs  in  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  tinge,  is  apt  to  dilute  the  colour 
too  much,  where  great  force  is  wanted  ;  and 
therefore  the  ufe  of  the  zaffer  itfelf  is  in  molt 
cafes  preferable.  There  have  neverthelefs  been, 
as  was  above  obferved,  feme  parcels  of  fmalt. 
or  vitrified  calx  of  cobalt,  brought  from  Sax¬ 
ony,  which  are  of  an  extreme  Strong  body  of 
colour,  and  will  bear  any  proportion  of  flux 
necelfary  to  render  them  as  foft  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  without  weakening  the  colour  too  much 
for  any  purpofe.  Common  fait,  however, 
ground  very  fine,  and  mixt  with  a  fourth  part 
of  its  weight  of  borax,  (which  is  much  the 
moft  powerful  and  kindly  flux  for  zaffer)  will 
run  pretty  well,  and  may  be  ufed  where  either 
a  full  colour  is  not  demanded,  or  where  the 
work  will  admit  of  the  colours  being  laid  on 
thick.  The  goodnefs  of  fmalt  may  be  judged 
of  by  its  bright  and  deep  colour,  and  the  lefs 
it  inclines  to  the  purple,  the  better.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  firength  of  the  colour,  the 
fmalt  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  *  for, 
in  a  grofler  State,  every  degree  of  finenefs  ren¬ 
ders  it  lo  different,  that  a  judgment  cannot 
be  eaiily  formed  of  it.  Smalt  is  to  be  had  of 
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&U  colourmen,  and  is  not  fubjeCt  to  any  adul¬ 
terations,  which  would  not  be  obvious  on  in- 
:  fpeCtiom 

Gold  is  ufed  in  enamel  to  produce  a  crirn- 
fon  or  ruby  colour,  which,  by  the  mi  flake  n 
ienie  of  the  Latin  word  purpureas ,  has  been 
called  purple  by  all  the  Englifh  and  French 
writers.  It  muft  be  previously  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  a  precipitated  powder,  by  diftblving 
in  aqua  regia ,  and  making  a  precipitation  by 
means  of  tin,  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  feme  other 
metallic  or  alkaline  body.  There  have  been 
feveral  methods  ufed  for  the  making  this  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  gold,  but  the  following  will  an- 
fwer  the  end  certain^  when  the  procefs  is  duly 
condu&ed  ;  but  the  fuccefs  depends  on  fucli 
nice  principles  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfection. 

u  Take  of  pure  fpirit  of  nitre  eight  ounces  • 
<c  add  to  it  of  fal  Ammohiaeus ,  feraped  per- 
u  feCtly  clean,  and  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
“  which  will  convert  the  fpirit  of  nitre  to  aqua 
“  regia .  Diffolve,  in  four  ounces  of  this  aqua 
regia,  put  into  a  proper  phial,  half  an  ounce 
“  of  purified  gold,  in  the  ftate  it  is  to  be  had 
“  of  the  refiners*  under  the  name  of  grain  gold. 
u  In  order  to  haften  this  folution,  the  phial 
€i  may  be  put  into  a  gentle  heat*  where  it  muft 
continue  till  the  gold  infifely  difappear. 
44  Take,.  in  the  mean-time,  about  the  fame 
44  quantity  of  aqua  regia  in  another  phial,  and 
put  into  it  filings  or  fmail  bits  of  pure  block 
VOL.  I  U  «  tin 
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u  tin,  fo  long  as  any  brifk  effervefcence  ariie 
H  on  the  adding  frefti  quantities  ;  but  this  muft 
<c  be  done  gradually,  efpecially  if  the  filings 
<c  be  ufed  ;  otherwife  the  mixture  will  heat  fo 
a  much  as  to  boil  over,  or  break  the  phial ; 
5C  drop  then  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  gold  into  a  half-pint  glafs  of 
w  water,  and  immediately  after  about  fifteen 
4C  or  twenty  drops  in  the  folution  of  tin. 
w  The  go  Id  will  be  then  precipitated  in  a  red 
u  powder  from  the  folution  in  the  aqua  regia 
u  dropped  into  the  water ;  and  this  operation 
u  muft  be  repeated  till  the  whole  quantity  of 
u  the  folution  be  thus  treated.  When  the 
“  laft  quantity  of  the  red  powder  has  been 
precipitated,  pour  oft  the  clear,  fluid,  and 
u  fill  the  glafs  with  ftpring  water.;  which, 
<c  when  the  red  powder  has  fettled,  muft  be 
<c  poured  off  like  wife.  Hold  then  a  fponge 
“  wet,  but  well  fqueezed,  to  the  fuiifaiee  of 
the.  fluid  remaining  with  the ;  powder  £ftnd 
“  when, as  much  of  the  water  as, 'can  be  con- 
<c  veniently  feparated  from  it ,qhy  that  iheans, 
is  drawn  oft’,  lay  The  powder  on  a  marbfe 
£C  or  porphyry  ftqne  to  dry,  taking  great  care 
“  that  it  contrad:  no  duft  pr  foaiuelsh 

This  powder  isL the  gold,  'p&rpk,  or. precipi¬ 
tate  of  gold  y  undip  now  httqhe  eoqimlxt  with 
the  proper  flux.  If  the  pro  dels  fueceed,'  rt 
will,  by  this  preparation,  be  of  a  ftneerimibn 
colour,  and  perfe&ly  an/vver  the  purpoies'  of 
enamel  painting.  .  .  .  q  1,.  > 
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Inftead  of  ufi'ng  the  folution  of  tin  to  preci- 
:  pitate  the  gold,  the  crude  tin  is  mod  fre¬ 
quently  employed  ;  but  the  preearioufhefs  of 
this  method,  which  requires  much  more  at¬ 
tention  than  that  above  given,  over-balances 
the  trouble  of  making  the  folution.  For,  if 
!  the  folution  be  mixed  with  as  much  water  in 
this  method  as  in  the  other,  it  is  very  fiowly 
adted  upon  by  the  tin  ;  and  if  it  be  not  diluted 
1  with  fo  much  water,  it  forms  a  gelatinous 
:  body,  when  ftrongly  faturated  with  the  tin; 
l  which  can  never  be  feparated  from  the  preci¬ 
pitated  gold,  but  by  means  that  are  defir  na¬ 
tive  to  its  qualities  as  an  enamel  colour. 
When  the  crude  tin  is  ufed,  however,  the 
folution  muft  be  diluted  with  about  treble  its 


quantity  of  water  •  and  the  tin  muft  not  be 
longer  continued  in  it  than  while  the  gold  ap¬ 
pears  to  continue  to  form  a  red  powder  on  the 
furface  of  it,  on  its  being  freed  from  that 
Which  before  adhered  to  it,  It  is  better,  ne~ 
verthelefs,  on  the  whole,  to  ufe  the  two  folu- 
lions,  as  it  is  more  eafy  to  prefer  ve  a  fcarlet 
colour  by  that  means  ;  for,  if  the  tin  be  too 
long  continued  in  the  mixture,  it  gives  the  co¬ 
lour  a  tendency  to  the  purple.  When  a  red  co¬ 
lour  is  wanted,  which  verges  greatly  on  the 
purple,  a  precipitation  of  the  gold  fhould  be 
made  by  means  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Which 
may  be  thus  done. 

/  “  Take  the  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia 
as  before  directed,  and  drop  in  it  a  fo!u~ 
tion  of  fait  of  tartar  (which  muft  be  made 
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ct  by  melting  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
tc  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water)  fo  long  as  there 
u  appear  an  effervefeence  or  ebullition  on  the 
u  further  addition.  Let  the  precipitated  pow«* 
“  der  then  fettle,  and  proceed  as  was  above 
u  directed  for  the  calx  cajjii ,  or  precipitation 
u  with  tin.  The  powder  thus  produced  is 
<c  called  aurum  fulminans ,  from  its  quality  of 
“  exploding  when  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat 
“  which  muft  therefore  be  carefully  guarded 
“  againft  in  the  ufe  of  it,  by  keeping  it  out 
cc  of  the  reach  of  any  fuch  heat  till  it  be  mixed 
“  with  the  flux  for  enamelling ;  and  it  will  be 
“  the  lefs  hazardous,  from  being  thoroughly 
£C  well  freed  from  the  fait,  formed  in  its  pro-* 
46  dudiion,  by  waffling.” 

The  gold  may  be  likewife  precipitated  in  the 
fame  manner  by  volatile  falts ;  in  which  cafe 
the  volatile  fait  in  the  proportion  of  half  the 
weight  of  the  aqua  regia  may  be  diflblved  in 
four  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  But  this 
method  does  not  produce  fo  fcarlet  a  red  in  the 
gold  precipitation  as  that  of  ufing  the  folution 
of  tin,  as  before  directed. 

This  precipitation  may  be  alfo  made  by 
mercury  diflblved  in  aqua  regia  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  finer  colour  is  produced  by  this  method 
than  with  tin ;  as  likewife,  that  if  the  aurum 
fulminans ,  or  any  of  the  other  precipitations, 
be  fufed  with  common  fulphur,  they  will  be 
rendered  of  a  much  brighter  red  ;  but  the  ful¬ 
phur  muft  in  this  cafe  be  fuffered  to  burn 
away.  Thefe  methods,  neverthelefs,  are  at¬ 
tended 
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|  tended  with  much  more  difficulty  and  hazard 
than  the  fimple  method  firft  given  ;  and,  per- 
'  haps,  unlefs  by  accident,  not  to  be  commanded, 

*  will  not  produce  a  better  pigment  for  enamel 
painting. 

Befides  the  application  of  gold  to  form  a 
:  red  colour,  it  is  ufed  to  produce  the  effedt  of 
;  gilding  in  enamel  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  muft 
1  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  powder  by  preci¬ 
pitation,  or  mechanical  preparation. 

The  gold  precipitate  which  is  found  to  ah- 
;  fwer  this  purpofe  beft,  in  the  cafe  of  gilding 
I  glafs,  is  that  prepared  by  means  of  volatile 
;  fait  as  above  ;  but  as  this  requires  greater  heat 
I  than  can  be  admitted  in  the  cafe  of  enamel,  it 
i  is  proper  to  employ  thofe  which  are  made  by 
1  metallic  fubftances.  The  precipitate,  which 
i  moftly  retains  the  luftre  of  the  gold,  is  that 
i  niade  by  means  of  a  folution  of  green  vitriol 
or  copperas  in  this  manner. 

•  44  Take  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia , 
“  prepared  as  above  dire&ed ;  and  add  to 
it  gradually  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  or 
“  copperas  in  water,  till  it  appears  that  no 
“  further  precipitation  of  the  gold  he  made,  on 
46  adding  a  freffi  quantity.  The  folution  of 
the  copperas  may  be  made  by  putting  one 
dram  of  it  powdered  into  an  ounce  of  Water, 
and  fhaking  them  till  the  whole  appear  to 
44  be  diffolved.  After  which  the  folution  muft 
44  ft  and,  and  the  clear  part  be  poured  off 
from  the  fediment,  if  any  be  found.  The 
fluid  muft  be  poured  off  from  the  preci- 
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pitated  gold,  as  foon  as  it  is  perfectly  fub- 
Tided  ;  and  the  precipitation  muft  be  well 
wafhed,  by  pouring  on  it  feveral  fucceflive 
quantities  of  water.  Roman  or  blue  vitriol 
may  be  employed  for*  this  purpofe  inftead  of 
the  green,  but  it  is  fomewhat  dearer,  and 
has  no  advantage  over  the  other.  The  gold 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  very  bright  and 
ihining.  A  fimilar  kind  may  be  prepared 
by  putting  flat  bars  or  plates  of  copper  into 
the  folution  of  the  gold  in  aqua  regia  ;  but 
the  precipitate  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with~ 
u  out  any  luflre  or  ihining  appearance.” 

Silver  is  ufed  for  producing  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  in  enamel.  It  muft  be  previoufty  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ft  ate  of  a  powder,  which  may¬ 
be  done-  either*  by  precipitation  from  ipii  it  of 
nitre,  or  by  calcination  with  fulphur.  The 
precipitation  of  lilver  from  ipirit  of  nitre,  may 
be  performed  by  diffolving  an  ounce  of  filver 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and, 
precipitating  and  edulcorating  it  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  above  directed  for  preci- 
tating  the  gold  from  aqua  regia ,  by  means  of 
copper  for  gilding  in  enameh  A  precipitation 
may  other  wife  be  made  by  pouring  brine  on 
the  folution  of  filver  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre, 
but  I  think  the  other  method  preferable.  The 
calcination  of  filver  with  fulphur  may  be  thus 
performed.  ,  * 

u  Put  plates  of  filver  into  a  crucible,  with 
c\  as  much  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  betwix 
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them  as  will  cover  the  fififace  df  each  plate. 
4-  ana  then  pjade  the  crucible  ip  ?a  lire  that 
u  will ‘heat  it  reef  hot.  '  Wh-ea 'it  is  thus  heat- 
4*  ed,  take  it  out  of  the  fire/ And 'the  iliver 
will  be  friable  or  brittle,  and  muft  be  re~ 


a  duced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar  of  glafs, 
u  agate,  or  flint.  The  ;  calcination  .may  be 
u  otherways  made  by  mixifig  filings. of  filver 
with  flowers  of  fulphur,  in  the  proportion 
u  of  one  ouriefe  of  the  fibre/  to  dialf  an  ounce 


“  of  the  fulphur,  and  heating  them  red  hot 
in  a  crucible  ;  or  the  fulphur  may  be  thrown 
u  into  the  crucible  after  the  filver  is  already 
cc  made  red  hot.’-  n 

'  <  "  .  *  f  K  "  .  *• 


Copper  is  ufed  ip  enamel  painting  for  the 
forming  green,  blue,  and  red  colours  j  but  it 
muft  be  preyioufly  either  .calcined  or  reduced 
to  the  ftate  of  a  powder  by  precipitation. 
The  calcination  may  be  performed  by  means 
of  fulphur,  in  the  fime  manner  as  is  above 
;  directed  for  filver. ;  It  requires  a  ftrong  fire 
for  two  hours,  when  the  copper  yvill  be  found 
converted  into  a  blackiili  red  ponder,  which 
muft  he  well  levigated  by  grinding  and  lifting. 
The  copper  fo  prepared,  is  called  ferretto  of 
Spain.  It  may  be  otherwife  calcined,  by  ft  ra¬ 
tifying  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  with  Roman 
vitriol  ;  but  a  much  longer  continuance  of  fire 
is  required  in  this  method  ;  and  Nell  fays,  it 
ought  to  be  fix  times  repeated  to  have  the 
ferretto  perfectly  fine.  When  all  this  is  done, 
neverthelefs  the  fubftance  produced  cannot  be 
really  different,  notwithftanding  the  intima- 
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tion  of  Neri  to  the  contrary,  from  that  of 
copper  calcined  with  fulphur,  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphur  employed  be  fmall,  and  the 
time  of  the  calcination  well  adjufted.  This 
muft  be  judged  of  by  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ferretto  when  prepared  ;  the  criterion  or  mark 
of  which  is  its  appearing  red  when  levigated. 
For,  if  it  verge  to  the  black,  or  pyrple,  either 
the  calcination  has  been  too  long  continued, 
or  the  proportion  of  fulphur  employed  was 
too  great. 

Inftead  of  crude  copper,  the  kind  of  latten, 
called  by  artificers  in  metals  ajjidue ,  may  be 
ufed  ;  but  as  the  plates  of  it  are  too  thin  to 
be  treated  in  the  way  of  ftratification,  or  lay¬ 
ers,  as  the  quantity  of  fulphur  ufed  would  be 
much  too  great  a  proportion,  it  is  better  to  clip 
the  affidue  with  feiflars  into  fmall  fhreds,  and 
mix  it  by  that  means  with  the  flowers  of  ful¬ 
phur  ;  and  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  the  plates, 
in  this  cafe,  renders  the  neceffary  time  of  cal¬ 
cination  very  iiiort. 

Copper  or  brafs  in  thin  plates,  latten,  or 
affidue,  may  be  otherwife  calcined  without 
fulphur,  by  expofing  them  to  a  ftrong  heat  for 
a  coniiderable  time.  But  as  fcon  as  the  heat 
has  rendered  them  friable,  or  brittle  enough  to 
bear  levigation,  it  is  the  heft  way  to  powder 
the  matter,  and  place  it  again  in  the  fire  thinly 
fpread  on  a  tile,  or  other  fuch  convenient 
thing,  {lining  it  fometimes,  that  every  part 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  heat.  By  this 
paeans,  the  calcination  may  be  much  accele¬ 
rated 
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Vated*  A  due  regard  fhould  be  had  like  wife  in 
this  cafe  to  the  red  colour  of  the  calcined  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  that  calcined  with 
fulphur. 

But,  notwithftanding,  that  it  is  requifite  for 
many  purpofes  to  have  the  copper  calcined 
only  to  a  ftate  of  rednefs,  yet  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient,  likewife,  for  fome  particular  ufes,  to 
prepare  other  quantities  with  a  higher  calcina¬ 
tion.  This  muft  be  continued  till  the  copper 
appear  of  a  dark  purplifli  grey,  or  light  black, 
when  powdered,  though  it  muft  yet  retain, 
fome  tinge  of  the  red  ;  for  if  the  calcination  be 
pufhed  beyond  that  point,  the  calx  becomes 
very  difficult  to  be  fluxed,  and  does  not  afford 
any  colour  in  a  kindly  manner  to  the  enamel. 

The  other  method  of  reducing  copper  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  is  by  prccipitatioji ;  to 
which  end  the  copper  muft  be  diffolved  in 
any  acid,  (for  all  will  diffolve  it)  and  precipi¬ 
tated,  by  adding  of  a  foluton  of  pearl-afties 
in  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  directed 
p.  92,  for  making  the  kind  of  verditer  called 
Jandcrs  blue ,  except  in  the  ufe  of  ft  arch,  which 
muft  be  here  omitted.  For  making  green 
colours  in  enamel,  this  will  be  found  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  calcined  copper. 

To  avoid  the  trouble  of  diffolving  the  cop¬ 
per,  as  above  advifed,  Roman  vitriol,  which  is 
only  a  combination  of  copper  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  may  be  ufed  in  the  place  of  fuch  folu- 
tion.  It  muft  be  previoully  diffolved,  by  add¬ 
ing  hot  water  to  it  in. a  powdered  ftate,  and 

then 
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then  the  copper  may  be  precipitated,  by  mean$ 
of  pearl-afhes^  in ;  t>hc  famb  manner  as  from 
any  other  folutioniof  it.  i 

Iron  is  ufed  to  produce  an  orange -red,  or 
foul  fcarlet  colour  in  enamel,-  as  alfo  a  tramf- 
parent  yellow,  an  if  to  aflift  like  wife  in  the 
formation  of  greens  and  other  compound- co¬ 
lours.  It  is  prepared  many  ways,  both  by 
eorrofion  and  ■precipitation  ;  fome  of  which 
indeed  make  a  red  difference/nbut  moft  of 
them  lead  to  the  fame  endv|  :II -He  ionly  diffe¬ 
rence,  in  fad,  is  this  2  When  the  iron  is  highly 
calcined,  and  freed  in :  a  great  degree,  not 
only  from  all  acid,  but  even'  its  own  fulphur, 
the  appearance  of  the  crude  calx  will  verge 
moftr  upon,  a  purple  colour, l  and  produce  a 
foul  purple  enamel,  if  compounded  only  with 
a  quantity  of  flux  not  fufficient  to  vitrify  it ; 
but  though,  when  compounded  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  flux,  it  will  vitrify 'into  a  tranf- 
parent  yellow,  feme  what  inclined  to  the  red. 
But  when  it  is  lefs,  or  not  at  all  calcined,  and 
retains  its  own  fulphur,  >or  perhaps  foinc  pro¬ 
portion  oi  acid  ufcd  in  the  preparation,  it  will 
in  proportion  be'  yellowy  or  verge  towards  the 
yellow,  when  ufed  with  the  lefs  proportion  of 
flux,  and  produce  a  cooler  or  lefs  red  yellow,' 
when  ufed  with  a  quantity  fufficient  to  vitrify 
it.  Inftead  of  ufmg  the.  crude  iron  in  thefe 
preparations  where  it  is  to  be  precipitated  or 
calcined,  it  is  much 'better  to  ufe  common 
green  vitriol,  which  confifls  only  of  iron  and 
the  acid  .of  vitriol;  from  whence  confe- 
h  ...J  quentlv 
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quently  the  iron  may  be  obtained  in  the  bate 
to  which  thefe  preparations  lead  by  ealier  and 
lefs  expenfive  means  than  when  ufed  crude; 
But  the  preparation  of  the  raft,  formed  by 
vinegar,  requires  the  iron  itfelf;  and,  if  found 
necefiary,  is,  neverthelefs,  the  only  inftance 
where  the  precipitated  bafts  of  vitriol  will  not 
anfwer  the  lame  end  as  the  iron. 

The  firft  preparation  of  iron  is,  therefore, 
the  ruft  by  corrofton  with  vinegar,  which  may 
be  thus  made. 

u  Take  of  iron  filings  any  quantity,  the 
cc  finer  they  are  the  lefs  trouble  they  will  give 
f*  in  the  preparation,  and  fprinkle  them  with 
u  vinegar,  rubbing  them  together  after  it  is 
tC  added,  that  every  part  may  be  moiftened 
u  equally.  Spread  them  in  any  cool  place, 
u  where  they  may  be  free  from  duft,  on  a 
“  board  or  paper,  and  let  them  remain  there 
till  the  moifture  appear  to  be  dried  away, 
M  and  then  try  if  they  be  fo  corroded  as  to 
u  bear  powdering.  If  they  be  found  to  be 
“  brought  to  a  ftate  that  will  admit  this,  it 
6C  muft  be  performed  on  a  porphyry  ftone  with 
a  mullar,  or  in  a  giafs  or  agate  mortar.  But 
u  if  they  appear  not  fufficiently  corroded, 
^  they  muft  again  be  moiftened  with  vinegar, 
u  and  laid  out  as  before,  and,  when  become 
u  fit,  powdered  in  this  manner.  The  pow- 
u  dered  ruft  muft  then  be  lifted  through  a  fine 
^  fearce,  and  the  groffer  part,  that  will  not 
fc  pafs,  moiftened  again  with  the  vinegar, 
f£  which  muft  be  repeated  till  none  oi  the 

u  iron. 
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iron,  worth  farther  notice,  remain  uncoil 
c<  reeled.  The  whole  muft  then  again  be  le- 
4C  ligated,  till  it  he  a  perfectly  impalpable  pow- 
“  der,  which  will  be  then  fit  for  life.” 

The  iron,  prepared  thus  by  vinegar,  is  pro¬ 
per  for  making  a  tranfparent  or  glazing  yellow 
in  enamel,  or  for  compounding  with  blues  to 
form  green  colours.  But  this  procefs  is  greatly 
more  troublefome  and  laborious  than  thofe 
below  given,  and  is  attended  with  no  be¬ 
nefit  in  the  produce,  except  that  this  ruft  will 
afford  a  cooler  or  lefs  red  yellow  than  the 
others,  and  may  therefore  be  of  advantage  ,  in 
feme  particular  cafes,  for  forming  very  bright 
greens. 

It  has  been  ufed  to  calcine  the  ruft,  pre¬ 
pared  thus  with  vinegar,  to  form  what  is  called 
the  crocus  mortis  ;  but  it  is  a  very  injudicious 
method  of  proceeding  ;  becaufe,  where  cal¬ 
cination  is  to  be  ufed,  the  vitriol,  or  the  iron 
corroded  by  fulphur,  are  equally  good,  and 
fave  a  confiderable  trouble  and  delay.  ' 

Iron  is  fometimes  calcined  per  fe,  that  is, 
without  any  mixture,  by  expofmg  the  filings, 
fpread  with  a  large  furface,  to  the  adkion  of 
flame  for  a  confiderable  time,  which  converts 
the  iron  into  a  crocus  mortis ,  that,  when  levi¬ 
gated,  is  fit  for  ufe.  But  this  preparation  is 
alfo  troublefome  and  inconvenient,  requiring 
a  fir  on  g  and  continued  fire;  and,  when  made, 
affords  nothing  but  what  may  be  much  eafier 
obtained  by  the  methods  below  given. 
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Iron  is  alfo  calcined  by  means  of  fulphur, 
which  muft  be  performed  in  the  lame  manner 
as  was  directed  above,  p.  295,  for  the  cab* 
cined  copper.  There  is  not,  neverthelefs, 
any  difference  betwixt  this  and  the  calcined 
vitriol. 

The  precipitation  and  calcination  of  green 
vitriol  are  the  moft  expedient  preparations  of 
iron,  and  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  others 
fully,  except  in  the  inftance  before-mentioned 
of  not  producing  quite  fo  cool  a  yellow  as  the 
rufl  formed  by  vinegar.  The  precipitation 
of  vitriol  may  be  formed  in  the  following 
manner. 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  green  vitriol  and 
u  diffolved  it  in  water.  Add  to  it  gradually  a 
u  folution  of  pearl-afhes  in  water,  (which  need 
“  not  in  this  cafe  be  purified  if  the  falts  be 

clean)  till  no  more  effervefcence  arife ;  and 
44  then  pour  off  the  fluid  when  the  precipi- 
“  tated  powder  has  fettled.  The  remaining 
“  fluid,  which  cannot  be  poured  off,  may  be 
<c  feparated  from  the  powder  by  means  of  a 
iC  filter,  and  the  powder  then  dried  ;  for  as 
“  the  falts  will  be  no  way  injurious  to  the 
“  enamel,  there  is  no  occafion  for  wafhine  in 
“  this  cafe.”  6 

This  ochre,  or  precipitated  iron,  will  nearly 
anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  ruft  by  vinegar, 
and  will  afford  a  tranfparent  yellow  almoft  as 
cool ;  this  is  therefore  the  bed,  and  much  the 
eafieft  preparation  of  iron  for  forming  greens, 
fry  the  admixture  of  blue. 


The 
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The  calcined  vitriol  muft  be  prepared  from 
crude  vitriol,  where  a  red  colour  is  wanted, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  before  directed, 
p.  51,  for  the  fcarlet  ochre,  which  is  itfelf  in¬ 
deed  the  fubftance  in  this  cafe  wanted,  and 
will  either  afford,  with  lefs  flux,  a  red  colour 
in  enamel,  verging  to  the  orange*  or  with 
more  flux,  a  tranfparent  yellow  of  the  warmer 
caft.  But  where  calcined  iron  is  wanted  for 
forming  mere  purple  teints,  the  precipitated 
ochre,  as  produced  by  the  above  means,,  fhould- 
be  taken  and  calcined  with  a  ftrong  hre,  till  it 
acquire  the  degree  of  purple  defired,  to  which 
it  may  be  brought  by  a  much  fhorter  calcina¬ 
tion  than  any  other  preparation  of  iron. 

Antimony  is  ufed  for  producing  a  yellow 
colour  in  enamel,  as  well  as  the  white  before 
mentioned  ;  and^  indeed,  it  is  the  mo  ft  ufeftil, 
and  molt  ufed,  of  any  fubftance  whatever  for 
that  purpofe.  it  is  prepared  only  by  leviga- 
tion,  to  which  its  texture,  not w 1 1 1  uiandin  g 
its  being  a  femi-metal,  very  well  fuits  it.  An 
orange  colour,  but  not  bright,  may  alio  be 
produced  by  antimony  calcined  Wuth  an  equal 
weight  or  lefs  of  nitre,  and  then  feparated  from 
the  fcoria  that  will  furround  k,>  and  levigated. 
But  as  there  are  methods  oi  compounding  an 
orange  colour  from  prep ar. it  Ions  neeeflary  for 
other  purpofes,  there  k  'no-  great  occafion  to 
have  recourfe  to  {this.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in r  the  antimony  iiiefi  in  different  par¬ 
cels,  fome  being  greeny  debaied  by  mineral 
fulphur,  and  others  more  free-  from  it.  1  hat 
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l  is-' bed  which  is  ftfiated,  and  has  more  t he  ap* 
j  pearance  of  metal,  or  rather  feems  formed 
j  from  needles  laid  parallel  to  each  other ;  the 
!:  blacker  and  more  fpongy  being  more  itnpreg- 
■  nated  with  crude  fulphuir.  But  antimony  is 
[  fo  cheap,  that  it  is  of  no  confequence,  if  the 
I  better  part  only  of  any  parcel  be  ufed,  and 
I  the  reft  thrown  away ;  and  one  fide  in  ahnoft 
1  every  lump  is  good  ;  as,  in  the  fufing  to  fepa-» 
j  rate  lt  ^om  the  ore,  the  moft  metalline  part 
•  of  courfe  fubfides  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of 
i  the  mafs. 

I  ^  Glass  of  antimony  is  alio  ufed  fbme- 
|  times  in  enamel  painting,  being  itfelf  a  fine 
!  transparent  orange  colour ;  but  as  it  wants  body, 
it  has  no  great  effedb  hut  in  compofitions.  They 
who  have  occafio®.  for  this  glals  may  purchafe 
I  It  at  fo  eaiy  a  rate  as  renders  it  fcarcely  worth 
while  to  prepare  it  themfelves,  being  manu- 
fadluied  at  Venice,  and  elfewhere,  in  very  large 
quantities,  by  thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefso 
The  only  care  fhould  be,  to  choofe  fuch  as  is 
not  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  glafs  of 
ptnei  kinds,  which  may  be  diftinguiftied  by 

the  foice  and  deepnefs  of  the  colour,  or  the 
want  of  them.  - 


1 ;  JVipEiC  if  kif  kioinetimes  aifo  ufed  in  enamel 
painting-  batnit  requires  to  be  prepared  by 
fome>  cfaymicai  procefs  fafore  it  .can  be  ufed,; 
There  rare ,  two  preparations  diready  p  radii  fed 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  which  fit 'it'  alfo  for 
enamel;  painting  the  beft  of  any.  The  pro¬ 
duce  xof  fine  is  ealled  tiu'peth  mineral ;  for 
IP*  1  which 
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which  we  have  already  given  the  procefs* 
p.  108,  by  a  careful  treatment  of  which,  a 
fine  cool  yellow  may  be  produced  in  enamel. 
The  other  affords  the  red  precipitate,  which 
is  a  fine  fcarlet  red,  but  extremely  tender  with 
refped  to  the  fire.  As  this  fubftance  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  thole  who* 
vend  it  as  a  medicine,  and  requires  a  particular" 
nicety  in  the  operation,  I  fhall  wave  giving 
any  procefs  for  it  here,  efpecially  as  every 
book  which  treats  of  the  chymical  pharmacy 
contains  one  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ufe  of  both  this 
and  the  turpeth  mineral  demand  fo  delicate  a 
management  of  the  fire,  and  are  fo  liable  to 
have  their  effed  deftroyed  by  a  fecond  burn¬ 
ing,  (if,  as  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe,  it  fhould 
be° neceffary)  that  I  eannot  greatly  recommend 
them  in  preference  to  other  preparations,  which 
will  a’nfwer  the  fame  ends  nearly  as  well  with 
eafe  and  fafety. 

Orpiment  has  been  alfo  ufed  in  enamel 
for  producing  a  yellow  colour ;  hut  it  is  very 
tender  with  regard  to  the  fire,  and  requires  fo 
foft  a  flux,  while  at  the  fame  time  antimony* 
properly  managed,  will  fo  well  fupply  the  place 
of  it,  that  it  is  rarely  ufed. 

Powdered  bricks  have  been  alfo  ufed  for 
compounding  yellow  colours  in  enamel  ;  but 
as  they  ad  only  in  confequence  of  the  ochre 
they  contain,  they  are  certainly  inferior  to 
the  prepared  ochres  we  have  given,  efpecially 
as  they  are  liable  10  great  impurities,  and  are 
harder,  or  require  a  gi  eater  iorce  of  flux  than 
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I  the  pure  ochres  or  calcined  iron.  When  they 
3  hre  ufed,  they  ftioiild  he  chofen  of  the  reddeft 
i  Colour,  the  fofteft  and  eveneft  texture,  and  in- 
I  tirely  free  from  all  ftones  or  cinders.  The 
j  Windfor  bricks,  therefore,  are  much  the  beft 
I  that  are  to  be  procured  here*  as  they  anfwer 
]  to  the  circumftances  required  much  better  than 
3  any  other. 

Tartar  is  alfo  ufed  in  forming  enamel 
colours,  though  not  from  any  tinging  quality 
it  has  in  itfelf,  but  for  its  effects  in  modifying 
magnefia,  and  fome  other  fubftances.  The 
i  crude  red  tartar  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  requires  no  other  preparation*  but  to 
be  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  wellievi- 
gated. 


Thefe  are  the  feveral  fubftances  that  are  ma¬ 
terially  neceflary  for  compofing  as  well  the 
grounds  as  colours  and  fluxes  in  enamel. 
There  have  been  many  others  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  particular  perfons,  and  fome 
indeed  into  more  general  ufe;  and  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  thofe  have  been  likewife  greatly 
varied  and  multiplied.  But  what  I  have  given 
are  more  than  fufficient  for  every  purpofe ; 
as  all  the  variety  of  teints,  with  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  attendant  qualities,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  proper  application  to  them  ;  and 
the  increafing  unneceflarily  the  number  of 
fimples  and  original  preparations  can  only  lead 
to  confufion  and  embarralTment.  Whoever* 
Vox*  I.  X  more- 
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moreover,  acquires  a  moderate  knowledge  cff 
the  principles  and  fubje&s  here  laid  before 
them,  may .  eafily  proceed  to  examine  or  ufe 
any  other  colouring  fubftance  which  is  fitted 
by  its  texture  to  endure ‘the  heat  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  compounding  and  preparing  the 
,  fluxes  for  enamel  painting.  . 

IN  order  to  the  underftanding,  and  confer 
quently  managing  more  advantageoufly  the 
feveral  compofitions  for  fluxes,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  inquire  a  little  more  particularly 
into  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  and  their 
operation  on  each  other,  as  well  as  the  pro*- 
portion  of  power  each  has  in  producing  its 
proper  effect ;  fince,  by  this  means,,  the  feve¬ 
ral  mixtures  may  be  better  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  on  each  occafion,  by  thofe  who  ufe 
them,  when  their  nature  and  degree  of  efficacy 
is  well  underftood,  than  they  poffibly  can  by 
any  particular  recipes,  though  in  order  to  give 
fuch  an  initiative  knowledge  of  each  particular 
as  may  lead  to  proper  experiments,  I  fliall  fub- 
join  a  complete  fet  of  fuch  recipes,  as  well  for 
the  preparation  of  thefe  as  the  colours. 

.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fubflances  enter  the 
compofition  of  enamel  fluxes,  The  one  the 
:  proper 
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proper  matter  of  the  flux,  being  fuch  Bodies  in- 

:  dued  with  a  great  propenfity  to  run  into  the 

I  vitreous  fufion,  or  be  converted  into  glafs, 
and  which  aCt,  in  this  view,  not  merely  in  a 
paflive  capacity*  by  becoming  glafs  them- 
felves,  but,  when  become  fo,  changes  and: 
affimilates  other  bodies  to'  their  own  vitreous 
nature.  This  kind  confifts  of  falts,  lead,  arid' 
af  fenic.  The  other  kind  confifts  of  the  correc- 

I  •  **  1  * 

rives  of  thefe  proper  fluxings,  which,  with¬ 
out  the  admixture  of  fuch  correctives,  would 
be  found  to  have  qualities  that  would  deprave 
them  for  the  feveral  purpofes  of  enamel  paint¬ 
ing.  For  fait,  when  vitrified  alone,  or  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  other  bodies,  are  ftill 
liable  to  be  diflolved  by  aqueous  moifture  j 
and  glafs,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  fuffer  a  corrofion  by  the  air,  and 
turn  black  and  dull  on  its  furface ;  whence  it 
is  necefiary  to  combine  fome  other  bodies  with 
the  falts,  which  may  counteract  thefe  bad 
tendencies,  and  render  the  compofition,  dura¬ 
ble.  Lead  and  arfenic,  likewife,  when  formed 
into  glafs,  of  which  they  compofe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part,  are  liable  to  corrofion  by  the  air, 
and  to  acquire  fpecks  and  a  dull  furface, 
which  makes  it  neceflary  to  add  fuch  fubftances 
to  them  as  will  prevent  this  eflfeCt.  Thefe 
corrective  bodies  of  the  proper  matter  of  the 
flux,  which  therefore  maka  the  other  kind 
of  fubftances  of  which  enamel  fluxes  are  com-* 
poled,  are  calcined  flints,  fand,  or  fuch .  cal,, 
carious  matter  \  which  being  perfectly  white, 

X  2  and 
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and  refi fling,  in  a  vitreous  ftate,  the  corroding 
or  diffolving  adion  of  all  menftrua,  give  body 
and  firmnefs  to  the  fluxing  compofitions  with¬ 
out  difcolouring,  or  any  other  way  changing 
the  proper  fluxing  qualities,  except  by  dimi- 
nifhing,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  vitrifac-r 
tive  power,  and  confequently  rendering  them 
fomewhat  weaker  as  fluxes  than  they  would  be 
alone. 

The  mod  adive  flux  amongft  falts  is  borax? 
which,  indeed,  poffeflfes  this  power  in  the 
greateft  degree  hitherto  known  of  any  Ample 
whatever.  The  next  is  lead ,  which  vitrifies 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and 
aflimilates  to  glals,  with  itfelf,  not  only  many 
kinds  of  earth,  but  all  metals  and  femi-metals* 
except  gold  and  filver  in  their  intire  ftate* 
Arfenic  is  the  next  powerful  flux,  only  it  re-* 
quires  to  be  fixed  by  conjoining  it  with  fome 
other  body  already  vitrified,  otherwife  it  fu- 
blimes  and  flies  away  before  it  arrives  at  the 
vitrifadive  heat.  The  feverai  kinds  of  falts 
have  the  next  degree  of  fluxing  power,  and’’ 
among  them  fea  ialt  poflefles  the  greateft.  But 
they  are  not  fufficiently  ftrong  themfelves,  to 
form  an  enamel  flux  foft  enough  to  be  ufed  in 
painting;  though,  as  they  are  colourlefs,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  of  vitrified  lead,  they  are  very 
necefiary  to  be  compounded  with  lead,  or  ufed 
in  its  place,  aflifted  by  borax,  where  abfence 
©f  every  degree  of  colour  is  neceflary  in  the 
flux* 

Of 
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Of  the  general  method  of preparing  flaxes. 

|  .  >. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  feveral  fluxe* 
!  below  given  is  the  fame  for  all.  The  ingre- 
i  clients  are  to  be  well  levigated  with  each  other 
j  ©n  a  porphyry  ftone,  with  a  mullar  of  the  fame 
I  matter,  or  of  flint;  or  in  a  mortar  of  agate* 
j  or  flint  with  an  agate  peftle,  except  where  great 
I  quantities  are  to  be  prepared,  in  which  cafe  a 
!  mortar  and  peftle  of  the  common  green  glafs 
may  be  previoufly  ufed  for  the  fake  of  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Being  levigated,  the  matter  fhould  be  put  in- 
I  to  pots  of  a  proper  fize,  made  of  the  fubftances* 
and  in  the  manner  direded  p.  273,  and  placed 
in  a  furnace  where  the  heat  is  nearly  that  of  a 
ftrong  culinary  fire.  For  though  a  greater  heat 
accelerates  the  vitrification,  yet  it  renders  the 
compofition  harder,  that  is,  weakens  its  flux¬ 
ing  power.  When  the  vitrification  is  perfed^ 
which  muft  be  known  by  the  matter’s  becom¬ 
ing  tranfparent,  and  free  from  air  bubbles,  it 
muft  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  poured  out 
on  an  iron  plate  clear  of  any  ruft. 

Then  being  powdered  when  cold,  if  the  ope¬ 
ration  appear  to  have  fucceeded,  the  produce 
muft  be  kept  for  ufe  ;  but,  if  any  turbidnefs  or 
foulnefs  appear  in  particular  parts,  fuch  parts 
fhould  be  picked  out ;  or,  if  the  whole  be  de¬ 
praved  with  fpecks,  or  be  cloudy,  it  fhould  be 
again  powdered  and  fufed,  and  then  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  firft, 

X3  Of 
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Of  glafs  of  lead \ 

h  Simple  glafs  of  lead,  though  a  foft  flux,  is 
not  proper  to  be  ufed  alone  ;  for  the  air,  as  was 
before  mentioned,  corroding  it,  a  cloudinefs  or 
fkim  is  apt  to  come  on  the  furface,  which  gives 
a  dulnefs  and  unpleafing  appearance  to  the  en¬ 
amel,  and  fometimes  fouls  the  brighter  colours. 
As  this  glafs  forms,  however,  in  a  more  com¬ 
pound  ftate,  one  of  the  beft  fluxes,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  it  fimply  is  neceffary  to  be  known  ; 
for  though  the  ingredients  which  compofe  it 
might  be  fluxed  together  with  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  fluxes  and  colours,  yet  it  is  better 
to  vitrify  it  feparately  firft,  and  confequently 
purify  it  from  thpfe  feculences  and  drofs  which 
are  apt  to  be  formed  in  the  firft  fufion.  The 
manner  of  preparing  glafs  of  lead,  fuch  as  is  to 
be  underftood  to  be  meant  in  the  fucceeding 
recipes,  is  as  follows  i 

u  Take  of  red  lead  two  pounds,  of  flints  cal- 
“  cined  and  levigated  as  above  directed,  p.  280, 
“  or,  in  default  of  flints,  of  white  fand  ground 
“  to  fine  powder,  one  pound  ;  vitrify  and  pre*? 
iC  pare  them  according  to  the  general  direc- 
i(  tions  before  given.” 

Compofltion  of  a  flux ,  for  common  purpofts ,  mo¬ 
derately  foft . 

N°  1. 

Take  of  the  glafs  of  lead  one  pound,  of 
if  pearl-alhes  fix  ounces,  of  fea  fait  two'ounces. 

«  Treat 
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^  Treat  them  according  to  the  general  direc- 
£C  tions  for  fluxes.” 

This  is  a  very  cheap  flux,  and  will  ferve 
extremely  well  for  all  purpofes  where  a  tinge 
of  yellow  will  not  be  injurious,  or  where  the 
flux  is  not  required  tp  be  extremely  loft. 

Compojition  of  a  foft  flux  for  common  purpofes, 

N°  2. 

u  Take  of  the  glafs  of  lead  one  pound,  of 
u  pearl-afhes  fix  ounces,  of  borax  four  ounces, 
u  of  arfenic  one  ounce.  Proceed  according 
to  the  general  directions.” 

This  is  a  very  foft  flux,  and  will  vitrify  a 
very  large  proportion  of  zaffer,  or  the  precipi¬ 
tated  powders,  or  calxes  of  metals,  k  is  there¬ 
fore  very  proper  for  forming  ftrong  glazing 
colours,  where  harder  fluxes  are  ufed  with  the 
reft,  or  for  all  purpofes  where  there  is  any 
necefiity  for,  or  convenience  in,  burning  the 
enamel  with  a  flighter  heat. 

Compofition  of  a  tranf parent  flux ,  perfectly 
white ,  and  moderately  foft. 

N°  3- 

«,  *■ 

<c  Take  of  common  flint  glafs  powdered 
u  one  pound,  of  pearl-afhes  fix  ounces,  of  fea 
fait  two  ounces,  of  borax  one  ounce.  Pro- 
u  ceed  as  with  the  others.” 

This  is  proper  for  purples,  crimfons,  and 
fuch  colours  as  are  injured  by  any  tinge  of  yeb* 

X  4  low; 
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low ;  as  alfo  for  white,,  where  purity  is  re* 
quired.  It  is  rather  harder  than  N°  I,  above 
given,  but  that  may  be  corrected,  where  ne- 
ceflary,  by  any  intermediate  proportion  of  bo¬ 
rax  between  that  given  here  and  in  the  next, 

Compofition  oj'  ci  tranjpareiit  flux  perj'effily  white  ^ 

and  very  foft \ 

N°4* 

€C  Take  of  common  flint  glafs  powdered  one 
pound,  of  pearl-afhes  and  borax  each  four 
“  ounces,  of  common  fait  and  arfenic  each 
u  two  ounces.  Mix  and  flux  them  accord- 
€t  ing  to  the  general  direaions.  But  they 
<c  muft. remain  in  fufion  longer,  if  any  cloudi- 
“  nefs  appear  in  confequence  of  the  arfenic ; 
“  which,  though  indued  with  a  ftrong  fluxing 
u  power,  when  in  a  vitreous  ftate,  does  not 
“  neverthelefs  vitrify,  when  the  proportion  is 
u  large  with  refpedt  to  the  other  ingredients, 
ic  fo  quickly  as  they  do,  but  gives  a  milky 
u  turbidnefs  to  the  glafs  till  its  own  vitrifi- 
“  cation  be  perfect.” 

This  is  a  very  foft  flux,  and  proper  in  all 
cafes,  where  fuch  is  neceflary,  and  the  yellow 
tinge  of  the  common  foft  flux  above  given 
would  be  detrimental.  But  the  proportion  of 
borax  or  arfenic  may  be  varied  as  is  above  in¬ 
timated,  either  in  this,  or  any  of  the  other 
compofltions ;  or  the  arlenic  and  fea  fait  omit¬ 
ted  according  to  the  occafion.  The  propor¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  the  other  ingredients  fhould  however 
be  adhered  to,  becaufe  they  are  fuch  as  are 
mod  advantageous  with  refpeCt  to  the  relation 
the  qualities  of  each  have  to  the  other,  and  to 
the  general  intention, 

.  :  .  '  ‘  '  •  ;"fl  ■  ■  ;  f  ; . 

Of  the  white  Venetian  glafs  as  a  flux* 

The  principles  on  which  fluxes  are  formed, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  proper  to 
form  them,  having  been  very  little  under- 
ftood,  or  indeed  known,  and  the  compositions 
of  the  fluxes  ufed  having  been  kept  fecret 
at  Venice  and  Drefden,  or  by  the  few  elfe- 
where  who  have  learnt  them,  it  has  been 
almoft  univerfally  praCtifed  to  ufe  the  white 
Venetian  glafs  as  a  flux.  It  has  not,  never- 
thelefs,  that  I  know  of,  been  lately  imported 
into  this  country,  or  any  where  regularly  fold 
for  this  purpofe,  but  obtained  by  thofe  who 
ufe  it,  by  feeking  out  drinking-glafles,  fmall 
vafes,  or  other  fuch  wrought  pieces.  Indeed 
I  am  in  feme  doubt  whether  the  fame  glafs 
be  now  made  at  Venice,  or  elfe where,  but 
that  what  is  found  is  the  remains  of  a  kind 
formerly  made,  and  difperfed  all  over  Europe, 
while  the  Venetians  had  the  monopoly  of 
fuch  fort  of  manufactures  wholly  in  their 
hands.  This  glafs  is  of  a  moderate  foftnefs, 
and  agrees  very  well  with  the  colours  in  ge-^ 
neral ;  but  having  a  milky  turbidnefs,  muft 
cei  tainiy  be  lefs  advantageous  tQ  the  tranf- 
parent  or  v  glazing  colours  than  a  flux  per¬ 
fectly 
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feCtly  pellucid.  The  competition  of  this  glafs 
is  not  known  at  prefent  to  any  here,  for  all  the 
kinds  deferibed  by  Neri  feem  much  harder  than 
this ;  though,  as  he  gave  all  the  compolitions 
then  in  ufe  in  Italy,  and  particularly  underftood 
the  Venetian  manufacture,  one  might  have 
expected  he  would  have  taken  it  in,  as  it  mull 
have  been  made  in  very  large  quantities,  from 
jthe  copious  remains  of  it  we  find  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  This  glafs  may  be  known  from 
any  common  kind  by  its  having  a  milky  tur- 
bidnefs,  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
all  tranfparent  forts,  and  by  its  yet  coming 
much  nearer  to  tranfparency  than  any  of  the 
white  opake  kinds  made  at  prefent. 


SEC  T.  V. 

Of  the  compofition  and  preparation  of 
’white  enamel  for  grounds  and  other 
purpofes. 


T 


Compofition  of  common  white  enamel  of  moderate 
*  hardnefs , 


No  i. 


u  r  I  "*AKE  of  glafs  of  lead  one  pound,  of 
“  X  pearl-afhes  and  calx  of  tin  each  half  a 
pound.  The  ingredients  being  thoroughly 
■  '  "  '  4<  mixtj 
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& '  tm&ty  by  grinding  them  together  on  a  por- 
^  phyry  ftone,  or  by  pounding  and  rubbing 
them  well  in  a  glafs  mortar,  put  them  into 
*c  a  proper  melting  pot,  and  give  them  a  mo- 
derate  heat  till  they  incorporate  thoroughly: 
If  bi^t  the  fufion  Should  not  be  either  ftrong 
f4,  or  long  continued  ;  for,  if  the  glafs  be  per- 
fi  fedly  liquefied,  the  calx  of  tin  is  apt  to  fub- 
fc  fide  ;  and,  confequently,  to  be  unequally 
“  mixt  in  the  mafs  when  cold.  When  the 
■ 4  heat  has  had  its  due  effed,  take  the  pot 
“  out  of  the  fire,  and  pour  the  matter  on  a 
“  clean  iron  plate,  or  into  molds  to  form  it 
u  into  cakes,  like  the  Venetian  enamel,  if  it 
£c  be  fo  defired.” 

This  is  fofter  than  the  common  white  glafs* 
and  about  the  degree  of  the  common  Venetian 
enamel.  It  is  not  very  white,  nor  confequently 
fit  for  dial-plates,  or  other  purpofes  where  the 
clearnefs  of  colour  is  required  ;  but  for  paint¬ 
ings  where  it  will  be  covered,  or  where  pure 
white  is  not  necelfary,  it  will  extremely  well 
anfwer  all  purpofes. 

Compofition  of  a  very  foft  white  enamel  for  com - 

??}on  purpofes . 

N°  2. 

“  Take  of  glafs  of  lead  one  pound,  of  pearl- 
*{  alhes  and  calx  of  tin  each  half  a  pound,  of 
fc  borax  and  common  fait  each  two  ounces, 
£*  and  of  arfenic  one  ounce.  Treat  them  as 

■  ■  ■  •  «'  the 
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“  the  foregoing ;  but  be  very  fparing  of  the 
u  heat,  and  take  the  matter  out  of  the  fire  as 
i6  foon  as  it  forms  one  homogeneous  mafs, 
“  without  fuffering  it  to  fufe  till  it  be  perfe&lv 
“fluid.”  a;.. 

This  is  very  foft,  and  will  fcarcely  admit,  if 
ufed  as  a  ground,  the  fluxing  of  colours  upon 
it,  without  running  into  fufion  itfelf  with  the 
fame  heat ;  and,  confequently,  mixing  with 
and  depraving  them  ;  but  where  it  is  ufed 
without  any  view  to  painting  over  it,  either 
in  its  own  proper  colour,  or  mixed  with  any 
other,  particularly  with  black,  it  is  preferable 
to  hard  enamel,  becaufe  it  can  be  wrought 
with  a  much  lefs  heat,  and,  confequently,  is 
both  more  eafy  to  be  managed,  and  lefs  liable 
to  give  occafion  to  the  warping  or  calcining 
the  metal  plates,  or  other  bodies,  on  which 
it  is  laid. 

Competition  of  enamel  of  moderate  hardnefs ,  but 

more  perfectly  white . 

No  3. 

u  Take  of  flint-glafs  one  pound,  of  calx  of 
u  tin  or  putty,  of  the  firft  degree  of  whitenefs, 
i£  half  a  pound,  of  pearl-afhes  and  common 
“  fait  each  four  ounces,  and  of  borax  one 
“  ounce.  Treat  them  as  the  foregoing ;  but 
u  the  fire  may  be  more  freely  ufed  than  in 
“  the  cafe  of  the  laft.” 

This  enamel,  if  the  calx  of  tin  or  putty  be 
perfe&ly  good,  will  be  very  white,  and  is  pro¬ 
per 
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per  for  dial-plates,  or  other  ftich  ufes,  where 
the  purity  of  the  white  ground  is  effential  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  It  will  alfo  bear  colours 
very  well,  where  fuch  a  ground  is  wanted  for 
any  painting ;  but  if  it  be  found  too  foft,  in 
proportion  to  the  fluxes  of  the  colours,  it  may 
be  prepared  of  a  greater  degree  of  hardnefs  by 
omitting  the  borax. 


Gompofition  of  a  foft  enamel  more  perfectly  white, » 

’  .•  i' 

No  4* 

a  Take  of  flint  glafs  one  pound,  of  pearl- 
u  afhes  and  common  fait  each  four  ounces,  of 
44  borax  two  ounces,  and  of  arfenic  one  ounce. 
u  Treat  them  according  to  the  general  direc- 
®4  tion ;  but  be  fparing  of  the  fire  as  with  N°  2.’ 9 

This  is  too  foft  for  a  ground  for  colours,  but 
is  fit  for  any  other  purpofes  where  enamel  of 
greater  whitenefs  is  required,  as  alfo  for  ufing 
with  other  colours  where  there  is  occafion  to 
paint  with  white. 


Gompofition  of  a  very  foft  enamelr  of  the  frf 
degree  of  whitenefs ,  proper  for  painting* 

No  s, 

u  Take  of  flint  glafs  one  pound,  of  anti- 
**  -mony,  calcined  to  perfect  whitenefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  in  p.258,  or  of  tin,’ 
46  calcined  with  nitre,  according  to  the  direc- 
11  tions  in  p.  283,  half  a  pound,  of  pearl-aihes 

2  44  and 
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u  and  common  fait  each  three  ounces,  of  bo^ 
“  rax  three  ounces,  and  of  arfenic  one  ounce. 

Proceed  according  to  the  general  direc- 
<c  tions  ;  but  be  very  careful  to  avoid  fuch  a 
44  fufion  as  will  render  the  matter  perfectly 
u  liquid.” 

This  compofition  produces  an  enamel  ex¬ 
tremely  white  and  very  foft,  and  is  proper  to 
life  in  painting  for  linen,  or  other  objects 
where  ftrong  touches  of  white  are  advan¬ 
tageous.  If  if  be  found  too  foft,  according  to 
the  tone  of  the  fluxes  fdr  the  other  colours, 
the  arfenic  may  be  omitted,  and  part  of  the 
borax  ;  but  it  will,  in  this  proportion,  fuit  the 
other  colours,  when  the  fluxes  are  judicioufly 
adapted  to  each  kind. 


Of  common  white  glafs  as  an  enamel  ground. 

The  white  glafs  made  at  Mr.  Bowde’s  glafs- 
houfe  in  Southwark,  is  frequently  ufed  for, 
the  grounds  of  enamel  dial-plates,  and  other 
painted  works.  It  is  a  glafs  rendered  of  an 
opake  whitenefs  by  the  admixture  of  a  large 
proportion  of  arfenic,  which,  intimately  mixed 
with  the  glafs  by  a  flight  fufion,  not  fufficient 
to  produce  a  vitrific  incorporation,  retains  its 
opacity,  and  confequently  gives  a  whitenefs  to 
the  glafs  though,  if  the  fufion  were  long  e- 
nough  continued,  it  would  affimilate  with  the 
glafs,  and  the  whole  mafs  confequently  become 
perfectly  tranfparent.  This  tendency  to  lofe 
its  opacity,  of  courfe  renders  the  ufe  of  it  as  a 

ground 
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ground  enamel  more  limited  and  difficult ;  be- 
j  colours  are  to  be  ufed  which  re- 

quiie  repeated  burning,  or  to  be  continued  a 
longer  time  in  the  fire,  there  will  be  a  great 
hazard  of  changing  the  opake  whitenefs  into 
tranfparency,  or  fuch  an  approach  to  it  as  de- 
hroys  the  efie<ff  of  the  ground  5  and,  indeed, 
in  the  burning  it,  even  as  a  ground,  particular 
care  is  required  in  the  manner.  It  is  likewife 
j  harder  than  the  "V enetian  common  glals,  or 
any  of  the  above  preparations  of  ground  ena¬ 
mel,  as  likewife  much  more  brittle,  and  liable 
to  crack  and  peel  off  from  the  body  painted 
with  it ;  but,  notwithftanding  thefe  difadvan- 
tages,  its  low  price,  and  great  whitenefs,  which 
much  furpaffes  that  of  the  Venetian,  or  any 
enamel  commonly  to  be  had,  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  practice  of  many  who  are 
concerned  in  cheaper  works  of  enamel. 


Of  the  Substances 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  conipofition  of  the  colouring  fub-. 
fiances ,  together  with  the  proper 
fluxes ,  in  order  to  the  painting  with 
all  the  variety  of  colours  in  enameh 


Compofttion  for  the fcarlet  or  crimfon  ref  impro¬ 
perly  called  purple  of  gold. 

&°  i. 

# ,  *  >  •  ' 

«  npAKE  of  the  fluxes,  N°  i,  or  2,  or 
“  JL  Venetian  glafs,  fix  parts,  and  of  the 
6i  calx  caffii ,  or  precipitate  of  gold  by  tin,  as 
«  directed  f>.  289,  one  part ;  mix  them  well 
“  together  and  paint  with  them.” 

This  will  produce  a  very  fine  crimfon  co¬ 
lour,  according  to  the  teint  of  the  precipitate 
of  gold  ufed  ;  for  it  may  be  prepared  very 
crimfon  by  the  means  above  diredled,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  feen,  though,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  prepared,  it  verges  to  the  rofe  or  pur¬ 
ple.  If  the  effed  of  red  be  not  ftrong  enough, 
but  the  colour  tend  too  much  to  tranfparency, 
it  may  nave  a  greater  body  given  it  by  adding 
more  of  the  precipitated  gold. 


Com - 
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I  Compofitlon  for  tranfparent  fcarlet ,  or  crimfin 

colour. 

N°  2. 

**  Take  the  flux,  N°  2,  fix  parts,  the  preci- 
'  pitate  of  gold  with  tin  one  part.  Flux  them 
together,  with  a  ftrong  fire,  till  the  whole 
appear  a  tranfparent  deep  red  glafs.  Then 
pour  out  the  matter  on  a  clean  iron  plate 

1  «*  and  levigate  it  well,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
1  “  painting.” 

.  This  preparation  will  anfwer  the  end  of  lake 
j  m  oil  painting,  either  for  glazing  or  making 

1  j  “lac^.es.  red*  A  greater  quantity  of  the 
;  Poc  P1  ccipitate  may  be  added  where  a  ftronger 
force  of  colour  is  defired  to  be  had,  and  the 
compofitlon  mud  in  that  cafe  be  longer  conti¬ 
nued  in  fufion.  But  the  flux  will  not  always 
vitrify  more  than  this  proportion,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  perfectly  tranfparent. 

If  this  preparation  be  mixed,  after  it  has 
een  levigated,  with  a  fixth  part  more  of  the 
gold  precipitate,  and  ufed  without  a  fecond 
fluxing,  it  will  give  a  very  fine  deep  crimfon, 
extremely  ferviceable  in  many  cafes. 

Compofitlon  fir  a  bright  orange  red 1 


N°3. 

«  “f  Tfe  °f.the  flux:es’  N°  2  or  4,  two  parts, 
«  fl;  1  ed  PreciPlfate  of  mercury  one  part.  Mix 
them  for  painting. 

.  Vol.  I.  Y  This 
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•  This  makes  a  very  bright  orange  red,  but 
is  very  delicate,  requiring  only  juft  fo  much 
heat  as  will  run  the  parts  of  the  flux  together. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  in  its  ufe  where  harder 
compofitions  are  to  be  burnt  with  it. 

Compoftion  for  a  cheaper ,  but  fouler  fcarlet  red > 

No  3. 

45  Take  of  the  flux,  No  1 ,  two  parts,  and  of 
the  fcarlet  ochre  as  prepared  in  p.  5 1 ,  one 
“  part.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  avoid 
“  too  much  or  too  long  heat.” 

This  is  the  common  red  in  China,  and  other 
enamel  paintings.  It  may  be  enlivened  by 
mixing  one  part  of  glafs  of  antimony  with  one 
part  of  the  flux,  inftead  of  ufing  the  flux  alone. 

Compoftion  of  a  cheap  crimfon . 

N°  4. 

«  Take  of  the  flux,  N°  I,  four  parts,  of 
44  magneiia  one  fourth  of  a  part,  and  fufe: 

them  till  the  whole  mafs  be  tranfparent.. 
“  Mix  them  then  with  one  part  of  copper; 
“  calcined  to  rednefs,  and  paint  with  the: 
“  compofition.  Where  this  is  required  to  be: 

tranfparent,  the  calcined  copper  ffiould  be 
«  vitrified  with  the  other  ingredients;  but 
u  this  requires  great  care  to  take  the  compo- 
“  fition  out  of  the  fire  as  foon  as  the  vitrifica¬ 
tion  is  perfe&ed.” 

r  Alittk 
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A  little  white  enamel,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
little  of  the  tin  calcined,  by  means  of  nitre,  as 
in  p.  283,  may  be  added,  to  give  the  colour  a 
!  body.  But  this  neceffarily  dilutes  the  colour, 
and  weakens  the  force  of  it. 

This  red  is  very  tender,  and  requires  only 
fo  much  heat  as  will  incorporate  the  fub- 
ftances  together.  But  if  it  be  found  too  foft 
for  the  tone  of  the  fluxes  of  the  colours,  in- 
ftead  of  ufing  the  flux,  flint  glafs  with  a  fmall 
part  of  flux  may  be  employed  for  mixing  with 
the  magnefia. 

The  management  of  this  colour,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  difficult  and  nice,  where  it  is  ufed 
in  very  light  touches,  that  in  nicer  paintings 
it  is  better  to  ufe  the  precipitate  of  gold 
properly  broken  by  the  admixture  of  other 
colours,  where  a  fouler  crimfon  is  wanted, 
then  to  be  troubled  with  watching  this.  But 
in  groffer  works,  where  the  colours  are  ufed 
in  great  quantities,,  and  laid  on  with  a  ftronger 
body,  this  becomes  very  ferviceable. 

In  the  recipes  given  for  the  red  formed  by 
calcined  copper,  it  has  been  ufed  to  order  a n 
equal,  or  fome  fuch  proportion  of  red  tartan 
But  where  the  glafs  contains  any  lead,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  a  redudion  of  it  would  follow, 
which  would  decompound  the  body  of  the 
flux,  and  render  the  compofition  harder.  If 
tartar  be  ufed,  the  flux  ought  to  be  formed  there— 
fore  of  glafs  of  falts, 

Y  £ 
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Compofition  for  pink  and  rofe  reds . 

N°  5- 

“  Take  any  of  the  above  compofitions, 
u  and  add  of  any  of  the  white  enamels,  or 
u  of  the  calx  of  tin  prepared  with  nitre,  or 
u  calx  of  antimony,  as  much  as  {hall  be  fuf~ 
ficient  to  dilute  the  colour  to  the  degree  re- 
quired.” 

■  \ 

Compoftion  for  the  brightef  blue * 

N°  6. 

Take  of  the  fluxes,  N°  i  or  2,  or  of 
the  Venetian  glafs  fix  parts,  of  the  fineft 
“  ultramarine  one  part.  Mix  them  well  for 
u  painting.  If  a  tranfparent  blue  be  defired 
“  from  ultramarine,  a  fixth  or  eighth  part 
u  muft  be  added  to  the  flux  N°  2,  and  the 
c<  mixture  kept  in  fufion  till  the  ultramarine 
“  be  perfectly  vitrified,  and  the  whole  become 
u  tranfparent.” 

If  the  body  of  colour  be  not  fufficient, 
more  ultramarine  may  be  added  ;  but,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fpare  it,  a  fmall  proportion  of  zafler, 
fluxed  with  four  or  fix  times  its  weight  of 
borax,  may  be  added  ;  which,  if  the  zafler 
be  perfedly  good,  will  make  the  ultramarine 
appear  much  darker,  without  imparing  its 
brightnefso 

V  *<  V  >  T 
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Comfoftion  of  a  lighter  blue, 

N°  7- 

.  '  '  ‘  i 

“  Take  of  the  fluxes,  N°  3  or  4,  five  parts, 
“  of  ultramarine  allies  one  part,  Mix  them 
“  for  painting.”  , 

This  is  ufed  by  thofe  who  do  not  know  the 
proper  manner  of  ufing  zaffer;  but  as  the  pure 
ultramarine  alhes  have  a  ftrong  tinge  of  the 
red,  and  are  never  of  the  firft  degree  of  bright- 
nefs,  the  fame  efFedt,  or  indeed  a  fuperior  one, 
may  be  produced  by  the  compofitions  below 
given; 

If  the  ultramarine  alhes  are  adulterated  with 
copper,  as  is  moll  frequently  the  cafe,  a  green 
and  not  a  blue  will  be  produced, 

Cheaper  light  tranfpareht  blue ; 

N°  8. 

4  “  Take  of  the  deepeft  coloured  common 
“  fmalt,  and  ufe  it  limply ;  or,  if  it  be  too 
“  hard  for  the  other  colours,  as  frequently  is 

“  the  cafe,  add  to  it  a  fmall  proportion  of  cal-. 
“  cined  borax.” 

II  the  ftnalt  be  goodj  the  colour  will  not 
want  brightnels  5  but  it  will  always  be  warm, 
and  tending  to  the  purple.  Its  cheapnefs  is 
however  a  great  recommendation  in  many 
cafes. 

Y  3 
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Compofition  of  a  deep  tranfparent  llue . 

No  9. 

“  Take  of  any  of  the  fluxes  four  parts,  of 
66  zaffer  one  part.  Mix  and  fufe  them  with 
u  a  ftrong  fire  till  the  whole  mafs  be  per- 
a  fe&Iy  tranfparent  ;  but,  if  the  quantity  of 
u  flux  be  not  fufflcient  to  vitrify  the  zaffer, 
u  add  more,  or  a  fmali  proportion  of  borax. 
a  When  the  vitrification  of  the  whole  is  per- 
H  fedf,  pour  out  the  compofition,  and  levigate 
u  it  for  life.”  ,  i 

This  will  produce  a  very  fine  tranfparent 
blue  ;  and,  being  extremely  deep,  will  make 
very  ftrong  fhades,  and  give  the  effedt  of 
blacknefs,  where  there  is  a  ftrong  body  of  it 
laid  on. 

This  may  be  done  with  lefs  zaffer,  when  a 
fefs  ftrong  effecft  of  the  colour  is  wanted* 

Compofition  of  a  very  dark  tranfparent  llue . 

N°  10* 

a  Take  of  the  fine  Saxon  fmalt,  mentioned 
u  p.  288,  and  mix  with  it  one  fourth  of  its 
“  weight  of  calcined  borax,  or  one-third  of 
u  its  weight  of  purified  pearl-aflies,” 

This  will  run  eafily,  and  will  produce  a 
very  fine  dark  blue  of  the  deepeft  hue.  But 
where  this  kind  of  fmalt  cannot  be  obtained, 
compofition,  N°  o,  muft  fupply  its  place ;  and 

if 
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if  the  zaffer  be  good,  will  not  be  a  bad  fub- 
ftitute  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  have  the 
full  brightnefs  of  ultramarine, 

Compojition  of  a  Jky  blue ; 

N°  11. 

a  Take  of  any  of  the  above  preparations* 

and  add  of  any  of  the  white  enamels,  or 
44  calxes  of  tin  or  antimony,  as  much  as  will 
44  be  fufficient  to  produce  a  blue  of  that  light- 
44  nefs  which  may  be  wanted.55 

By  forming  a  blue  in  this  manner,  from 
the  compofition  N°  6,  the  effect  of  the  ultra- 
marine  afhes  may  be  fully  produced  as  is  above 
intimated,  without  the  defe&s  that  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  them, 

Compofition  of  azure  blue  from  copper* 

No  12. 

44  T ake  of  the  fluxes,  N°  3  or  4,  five  parts* 
u  of  copper  calcined  to  a  purple  colour  and 
54  of  zaffer  each  one  part.  Mix  and  flux 
64  them  well  together,  and  then  levigate  with 
44  the  mixture,  of  the  calx  of  antimony  or  tin, 
44  calcined  by  nitre,  one  part,  and  keep  the 
44  matter  for  painting.55 

This  is  fo  precarious  with  refped  to  the 
fuccefs,  that  it  is  rarely  ufed  ;  but  it  will 
fometimes  produce  a  good  blue,  and  is  then 
cooler  and  better  for  lb  me  purpofes  than  the 

Y  4  biuee 
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blues  formed  either  of  zaffer  and  white,  or  the 
ultramarine  allies. 

Competition  of  a  bright  opake  full  yellow. 

N°  13. 

“  Take  of  the  fluxes  N°  1  or  2,  four  parts, 
“  and  filver  calcined  with  fulphur,  as  in  p.  294, 
“  and  of  antimony  each  one  part.  Mix  and 
“  flux  them  well  together  till  the  whole  be 
“  perfectly  vitrified.  Then  levigate  with  them 
“  one  part  of  antimony  or  tin,  calcined  by 

“  means  of  nitre,  and  keep  the  matter  for 
“  painting.” 

This  is  a  full  true  yellow,  and  the  brighteft 
coloured  compofition  that  can  be  ufed.  It 
may  be  made  deeper  by  diminilhing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  calx  of  antimony  or  tin. 

Compofition  of  a  bright  tranfparent  yellow. 

No  14. 

“  Take  of  the  fluxes  N°  1  or  2,  fix  parts, 
“  of  calcined  filver  two  parts,  and  of  anti- 
“  mony  one  half  part.  Flux  them  well  till 
“  the  whole  be  tranfparent ;  and  then  levi- 
“  gate  the  colour  for  ufe.  Where  great  tranf- 
“  patency  is  wanted,  the  antimony  may  be 
“  omitted.” 

This  is  a  very  deep  bright  yellow;  and  pro¬ 
per  for  fhades  or  glazing,  where  great  force 
and  purity  of  colour  is  required  ;  but  for  molt 
purpofes  the  cheaper  tranfparent  yellow  will 

anfwer 
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anfwer  the  fame  end,  not  being  greatly  faulty 

in  point  of  brightnefs. 

v 

Competition  of  a  bright  tranfparent  yellow  from 

fiver  and  iron , 

No  15. 

44  Proceed  as  in  the  above,  only  inftead  of 
84  the  antimony  take  the  precipitated  iron  as 
44  obtained  from  vitriol,  according  to  the  dl- 
44  re&dons  in  p.  301.” 

This  will  be  more  tranfparent  in  general 
than  the  fame  preparation  with  antimony ; 
which,  differing  in  the  proportion  of  crude 
fulphur  it  contains,  does  not  always  fubmit 
to  be  vitrified  to  a  greater  degree  of  trans¬ 
parency.  The  yellow  prepared  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  likewife  be  very  cool  and  true,  and 
confequently  proper  for  forming  foine  kinds 
of  greens. 

Compoftion  of  a  cheaper  opake  full  yellow . 

N°  16. 

44  Take  of  the  fluxes,  N°  1  or  2,  or  Vene- 
44  tian  glafs,  fix  parts,  of  antimony  one  part, 
*  and  of  the  iron  precipitated  from  vitriol  half 
44  apart.  Mix  and  flux  them  well  together 
44  till  the  matter  be  thoroughly  vitrified,  and 
4ff  then  levigate  them  with  one  part  of  tin  cal- 
44  cined  to  whitenefs.” 

This  will  differ  only  from  the  yellow  of 
N°  13,  in  not  being  quite  fo  bright  and  full5 

but 
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but  will,  neverthelefs,  be  a  very  ftrong  pure 
yellow,  and  fit  for  all  ufes  where  the  greatefl 
brightnefs  is  not  requifite. 

Compbjiiion  of  a  warmer  opake  yellow. 

N6  17. 

Proceed  as  in  the  above,  only  inftead  of 
u  the  precipitated  iron  take  the  fcarlet  ochre 
44  prepared  as  in  p.  5 if’ 

Compofition  of  a  cheaper  trahf parent  warm  deep 
yellow ,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  brown  pink . 

No  18. 

Take  of  the  fluxes,  N°  1  or  2,  fix  parts, 
<{  and  of  the  precipitated  iron  one  part ;  mix 
“  and  fufe  them  in  a  ftrong  fire  till  the  mafs 
<fc  be  tranfparent.” 

This  will  verge  towards  the  orange,  but  will 
not  be  fufficiently  bright  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  pure  yellow.  It  is,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  fhading  yellow,  and  other 
ufes  where  a  brown  is  required. 

Compofition  of  a  warmer  tranfparent  yellow ^  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  preceding. 

No  19. 

u  Take  of  the  fluxes,  No  1  or  2,  fix  pafts, 
4,4  of  fcarlet  ochre  one  part,  and  of  glafs  of 
antimony  half  a  part ;  mix  and  fufe  them 
‘6  till  the  mafs  be  tranfparent.’5 


This 
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This  differs  from  the  laft  only  in  verging 
fomewhat  more  to  the  red. 

Compojition  of  a  tranfparent  yellow  from 

orpiment . 

■  -  -  -  _  - 

No  20. 

“  Take  of  the  flux,  N°  2,  three  parts,  and 
cc  of  the  refined  orpiment,  or  King’s  yellow, 
“  one  part ;  mix  them  by  levigation  for  ufe.” 

This  compofition  is  extremely  tender,  and 
muft  have  no  more  fire  than  will  juft  make 
the  parts  of  the  flux  cohere. 

If  this  yellow  be  defired  warmer,  a  little 
glafs  of  antimony  may  be  added,  or  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  red  orpiment  may  be  ufed  with  the 
yellow. 

Compofition  of  lighter  yellows . 

N°  21. 

*  Add  to  any  of  the  above  common  calx  of 
€C  tin  or  putty ;  or,  if  great  brightnefs  be  ne- 
u  ceflfary*  the  calx  of  tin  or  antimony  calcined 
Ct  by  means  of  nitre.” 

Compofition  of  a  very  bright  opake  green « 

No  22. 

u  Take  of  ultramarine  and  yellow,  No  13, 
u  each  one  part,  of  the  fluxes,  N°  1  or  2, 
tc  two  parts.  Mix  them  well  together  for 
u  painting,” 
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Compoftion  of  a  bright  trcinfparent  green. 

N°  23. 

C£  Take  of  the  fluxes,  No  1  or  2,  fix  parts* 
4t  and  of  copper  precipitated  by  alkaline  falts 
“  one  part.  Mix  and  flux  them  till  the  mafs 
u  be  tranfparent.” 

This  will  be  a  very  fine  deep  green,  but 
Inclining  to  the  blue,  which  may  be  eafily 
corrected,  when  not  agreeable  to  the  purpofe, 
by  the  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  the  tranf- 
parent  yellows,  N°  14  or  15. 

Compoftion  of  a  bright  tranf parent  green  by 

mixture . 

N°  24. 

66  Take  of  the  yellow  N°  15,  and  of  the 
blue  No  9,  equal  parts.  Levigate  them 
H  well  together  for  ufe,” 

Cheaper  compoftion  of  an  opake  green . 

N°  25. 

T ake  of  the  fluxes,  N°  1  or  2,  fix  parts, 
a  of  copper  calcined  to  a  purple  colour  and 
of  the  opake  yellow  N°  16,  each  one  part. 

“  Mix  and  flux  them  well,  and  then  levigate 
“  them  for  ufe,  with  one  part  of  the  calx 
“  of  tin.” 


% 


Cheaper 
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Cheaper  compofition  of  an  opake  green  by  mixture 

N°  2  6. 

i  *  * 

u  Take  of  the  yellow,  No  1 6,  and  the  blue 
a  N°  9,  each  equal  parts.” 

By  varying  the  proportion  of  thefe  mixtures, 
fea  greens,  grafs  green,  or  any  other  teints^ 
may  be  produced  at  will. 

Compofition  for  lighter  greens* 

N°  27. 

u  Add  the  calxes  of  tin  or  antimony  to  any 
?c  of  the  above,  in  the  proportion  the  light-* 
fc  nels  of  the  colour  requires.” 

Compofition  for  a  bright  orange  colour . 

N°  28.  ’ 

<c  Take  of  the  yellow,  N°  14,  two  parts,  of 
g<  the  red  N°  1,  one  part,  and  of  the  yellow* 
a  N°  1 1 ,  half  a  part.  Levigate  them  together 
?c  for  ufe.” 

N.  B.  The  compofitions  which  are  not 
directed  to  be  fufed  when  ufed  alone,  mull 
not  undergo  any  in  the  mixtures  to  be  made 
of  them,  but  muft  only  be  levigated  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  ufed  for  painting  in 
that  ftate. 

*  i  \  x  _ 


Com - 
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i  *  *  '  1  -  •'  «  .  4  { 

Compofition  of  a  bright  tranfparent  orange* 

N°  29. 

tc  Take  of  the  red,  N°  2,  and  of  the  yellow 
^  N°  14,  equal  parts.  Mix  them  well  to- 
fl  gether.5* 

Compofition  for  lighter  tranfparent  orange  ex~ 

tremely  bright » 

30* 

Take  of  the  above  and  glafs  of  antimony 
u  equal  parts.  Levigate  and  mix  them  for 
p  ufe.”  ; 

When  glafs  of  antimony  is  ufed,  the  fire 
muft  be  fpared  both  as  to  time  and  degree. 


Compofition  of  a  cheaper  tranfparent  orange « 

N°  31, 

cc  Take  of  the  fluxes,  No  1  or  2,  fix  parts, 
u  of  copper  calcined  to  rednefs  one  part,  and 
44  of  red  tartar  one  part ;  flux  them  till  the 
H  matter  become  tranfparent,  but  avoid,  if 
44  poffible,  continuance  in  the  fire  a  moment 
44  longer ;  levigate  it  till  it  appear  red,  and 
44  mix  with  it  an  equal  part  of  glafs  of  anti- 
mony,” 


Com* 
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Compofition  of  a  bright  opake  purple . 

N°  32.  , 

“  Take  of  the  red  N°  1,  and  the  blues 
u  No  6  and  9,  each  half  a  part.  Mix  them 
for  ufe.” 

Compofition  of  a  bright  tranf parent  purple, 

N°  33- 

u  Take  of  the  red  No  2,  and  of  the  blue 
??  N°  9.  Mix  them  for  life.” 

Compofition  of  a  cheaper  opake  purple* 

No  34. 

66  Take  of  the  fluxes  N°  3  or  4,  fix  parts? 
P  of  zaffer  one  part,  and  of  magnefia  half  a 
^  part ;  fufe  them  with  a  ftrong  heat  till  the 
F  whole  be  tranfparent,  and  then  add  of  the 
u  red  N°  4,  one  part,  and  of  the  calx  of  tin 
half  a  part.  Mix  and  levigate  them  well 
together  for  life.” 

Compofition  of  a  cheaper  tranfparent  purple * 

35- 

“  Take  of  the  fluxes  N°  3  or  4,  fix  parts, 
of  magnefia  one  half  part,  and  of  zaffer 
u  one  fixth  of  a  part.  If  a  red  purple  be 
-  wanted,  omit  the  zaffer*” 

This 
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This,  and  the  foregoing,  may  both  be  va¬ 
ried,  either  to  a  more  red  or  a  more  blue  pur¬ 
ple,  by  diminifhing  or  increafmg  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  zaffer.  If  the  laft  be  wanted  more  red, 
It  may  be  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
giafs  of  antimony. 

Compofition  of  an  opake  brown  colour  inclining 

to  red \ 

Na  36. 

Take  of  the  red  N°  3,  four  parts,  and  of 
u  blue  N°  9,  one  part.  Mix  them  for  ufe.” 

Compofition  of  a  tranfparent  red  brown  colour • 

N°  37. 

“  Take  of  the  purple  N°  33,  and  giafs  of 
“  antimony  equal  parts,  and  of  the  yellow 
“  N°  1 9,  one  fifth  of  a  part.  Levigate  them 
“  together  for  ufe.” 

Compojition  of  an  opake  olive  broi&n  colour . 


N°  38. 

.  “  Take  of  the  yellow  N°  16,  two  parts,  of 
the  blue  N°  9,  half  a  part,  and  of  the  red 
“  N°  3,  a  fourth  of  a  part.  Levigate  them 
“  together  for  ufe.” 


Compofition 
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Compofition  of  a  tranfparent  olive  brown  colour. 


€C 


N°  39.  . 

Take  of  the  yellow,  No  18,  one  part,  and 
a  of  the  blue,  No  and  glafs  of  antimony, 
each  half  a  part.  Levigate  them  together 
“  for  ufe.” 

Thefe  may  all  be  varied  by  changing  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  or  they  may  be 
converted  into  different  teints  of  light  browns 
by  adding  the  due  quantities  of  calx  of  tin, 
which  may  be  commixt  with  them  when  the 
mixture  is  made  of  the  other  ingredients,  ot 
afterwards. 


Compofition  of  black  moderately  hard «, 

N°  40. ' 

u  Take  of  the  flux,  N°  1,  fix  parts,  of  zaf~ 
u  fer  one  part,  of  glafs  of  antimony  half  a 
part,  and  of  the  fcarlet  ochre  and  magnefia 
each  a  fourth  of  a  part.  Mix  and  fufe  them 
u  till  the  matter  become  a  clear  black  of  the 
“  deepeit  cafl:.5’ 

Compofition  of  a  black  very  foft • 

N  o  41. 

u  Subftitute  flux,  N°  2,  inftead  of  N°  1,  and 
a  proceed  as  in  the  laft.” 


u 


u 


Vox.  I. 


z 
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This  competition  is  extremely  well  accorn-* 
modated  to  the  painting  enamel  dial-plates* 
or  painting  on  enamel  or  China  grounds  in 
the  manner  of  prints,  or  chiaro  obfeuro .  For  as 
it  will  run  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  heat, 
the  flighteft  touches  may  be  brought  to  fheW 
themfelves  perfectly  without  the  leaft  hazard 
of  fufing  the  ground,  fo  as  to  run  them  toge- 
ther. 


The  above  compofitions  may  be  diverfified 
by  recompounding  them  with  each  other,  fo 
as  to  form  all  the  variety  of  teints  to  fuit  every 
purpofe ;  and  the  hardnefs  or  foftnefs  of  the 
fluxes  may  be  likewife  adapted  to  each  occa~ 
fion  by  mixing  them  together.  With  refpedt 
to  the  proportions  in  every  compolition,  they 
may  likewife  be  varied  according  to  the  pur- 
pofes  they  are  ufed  for,  there  being  no  po¬ 
sitive  rules  to  be  laid  down  in  thefe  matters 
with  relation  to  quantities ;  for  the  different 
degrees  in  which  different  parcels  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  poffefs  the  requifite  qualities,  as 
well  as  many  other  circumftances,  prevent 
the  effedt  from  being  the  fame,  even  in  com¬ 
pofitions  exactly  alike,  as  far  as  regards  the 
quantities.  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to 
give  fome  leading  proportions  of  each  kind, 
by  which  the  neceffary  mixtures  may  be  ad- 
juft  ed  according  to  every  occafion,  by  a  flight 
consideration  on  the  properties  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients, 
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Sients*  which  I  have  to  this  end  previously  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  by  this  knowledge  only,  and  a 
proper  occafional  application  to  it,  that  any  ar- 
tift  can  ever  arrive  at  great  perfection  in  the 
ule  of  enamel  colours  ;  for  the  want  of  it  has. 
m  general  ooliged  even  the  mo  ft  fkilful  and 
experienced,  who  work  in  enamel,  to  adhere 
m  many  cafes  implicitly  and  blindly  to  the 
im&  forms  of  recipes,  where  the  preparations 
ave  by  no  means  been  fo  well  adapted  to  their 

purpoies  as  they  might  have  been  by  flight  al¬ 
terations. 


SECT.  VII. 

t  \ 

Of  the  manner  of  laying  on  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  enamel  grounds. 

'V'HE  matter  of  the  enamel  muft  be  firft 
finely  levigated  and  fearced,  and  the 
body  to  be  enamelled  Ihould  be  made  perfectly 
clean.  The  enamel  mull  be  then  laid  on  as 
even  as  poffible  by  a  brufli  or  pencil,  beino- 
firft  tempered  with  oil  of  fpike,  and  the  di- 
ltance  of  time  betwixt  the  laying  on  the  ground 
and  burning  tne  piece  fhould  not  be  too  great 
becaufe  the  oil  will  exhale  and  leave  the  matter 

°  *  lit*  g.a?,el  a  dr7  ineohering  powder,  which 
Will  be  liable  to  be  rubbed  or  fhaken  off  by 

the  leaft  violence.  This  is  the  common  me¬ 
thod  :  but  there  is  a  much  better  way  of  ma- 

^  2  n aging 
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naging  this  part  of  the  work  by  means  of  as 
fearce,  in  which  the  enamel  is  fpread  writh 
very  little  trouble,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
oil  of  fpike  faved.  The  method  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  is,  to  rub  the  furface  to  be  enamelled 
over  with  oil  of  fpike  ;  and  then,  being  laid  on 
a  fheet  of  paper  or  piece  of  leather,  to  fave 
that  part  of  the  enamel  which  does  not  fall  on 
a  proper  object,  to  fearce  the  matter  upon  the 
oiled  furface  till  it  lie  of  a  proper  thicknefs. 
But  great  care  rnuft  be  taken  in  this  method 
of  proceeding  not  to  fhake  or  move  too  for¬ 
cibly  the  pieces  of  work  thus  covered  with 
the  powdered  enamel. 

It  is  ufual  to  add  oil  of  turpentine  to  the 
oils  of  fpike  or  lavender,  in  order  to  make 
them  go  further,  and  fave  the  expence  at¬ 
tending  the  free  ufe  of  them ;  and  others  add 
alfo  a  little  olive  or  linfeed  oil,  or  fome,  in 
the  place  of  them,  crude  turpentine.  The 
ufe  of  the  fpirit  of  turpentine  is  very  allow¬ 
able,  for  it  is  the  fame  for  this  purpofe  as 
the  oils  of  fpike  or  lavender,  except  that  it 
wants  the  glutinous  quality  which  makes  them 
ierviceable  in  fpreading  the  enamel.  But  with 
refped  to  the  ufe  of  the  oils  of  olive  and  lin- 
leed,  or  any  other  fubftantial  oil,  it  is  very 
detrimental,  tending  to  reduce  the  metalline 
calxes,  and  leaving  a  fmall  proportion  of  black 
coal  or  afhes,  which  much  neceffarily  injure 
the  white  colour  of  the  ground. 


When 
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When  plates,  as  in  the  cafe  of  pi&ures,  dial- 
p.ates,  &c.  are  to  be  enamelled,  they  fhould 
always  be  made  convex  on  the  outfule  and 
concave  within;  and  all  pieces  of  enamel 
ormed  of  metal,  where  the  figure  does  not 
admit  of  their  being  thick  and  folid,  fiiould  be 
oi  the  lame  kind  or  form;  olherwife  they  will 
be  very  apt  to  warp  in  the  heat,  and  cannot 
be  brought  ftraight,  after  they  are  taken  out 
ot  the  fire,  without  cracking  the  enamel.  For 
t  is  leaion,  likewife,  it  is  proper  to  enamel 
the  work  all  over,  as  well  on  the  wrong  as 
right  fides,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  calcining 
the  metal,  which  would  both  contribute  to  its 
^vai  pmg,  and  weaken  the  texture  of  it. 

-  The  enamel  being  laid  on  the  body  to  be 
enamelled,  when  the  fixt  muffle  is  ufed  the 
piece  mu  ft  be  gently  lifted  on  to  the  falfe  bot¬ 
tom,  and  put  in  that  ftate  into  the  muffle  fixt 
in  tne  furnace  described  p.  268,  by  thrufting 
the  falfe  bottom  into  it  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
But  it  is  heft  to  defer  this  till  the  fire  be  per- 
feftly  in  order,  which  may  be  known  by  put¬ 
ting  a  bit  of  tile  pr  China  with  feme  enamel 
on  it  or  the  fame  tone  with  that  ufed  as  a 
proof;  and  another  proof  of  the  fame  kind 
may  be  alfo  put  along  with  the  work  into  the 
muffle  which,  being  taken  out,  may  ihew 
now  the  operation  proceeds.  ' 

When  considerable  quantities  of  pieces  are 
o  be  enamelled,  as  in  the  cafe  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  inftead  of  putting  them  into  muffles, 

^  3  coffins, 
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coffins,  or  cafloons,  fuch  as  are  defcribed 
p.  276,  are  to  be  ufed  for  expedition,  that  a 
great  number  may  be  put  into  the  fire  toge¬ 
ther.  Where  this  method  is  to  be  purfued, 
the  pieces  ofwork  to  be  enamelled  are  to  be  laid 
on  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  till  it  be  covered  ; 
and  then  the  fecond  flooring  or  falfe  bottom 
is  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  and  covered  in  the 
fame  manner ;  after  which  the  lid  is  to  be 
put  on,  and  well  fecured,  in  the  joints  it 
forms  with  the  fides  of  the  coffin,  by  fire- 
lute.  The  proof,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  be  laid 
on  the  lid,  on  the  part  next  the  fide-door  of 
the  furnace ;  and  it  may  be  expedient,  efpeci- 
ally  till  the  working  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
kind  of  enamel  ufed  be  very  well  under¬ 
flood,  to  have  two  or  three  of  thefe  proofs. 
The  enamel  work  being  put  thus  into  the 
coffins,  they  fhould  be  fet  on  the  dome  of 
the  furnace,  which  muft  be  of  the  kind  de¬ 
fcribed  p.  272,  that  they  may  be  moderately 
heated  before  they  be  put  into  the  furnace, 
which  would  otherwife  endanger  their  crack¬ 
ing.  When  they  are  fo  heated,  proof  having 
been  made  by  means  of  a  fmall  bit  of  China, 
or  copper  covered  with  the  enamel,  that  the 
fire  be  of  a  due  force,  thev  muft  be  con- 
veyed  into  the  furnace  through  the  fide-door 
and  muft  reft  on  the  pieces  of  fire-ftone 
placed  for  that  purpofe .  on  the  flooring  in 
the  back  part  of  the  furnace.  It  is  requifite, 
neverthelefs,  that  the  conveying  them  into 
|he  furnace  fhould  be  managed  with  particu¬ 
lar 
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lar  care,  to  prevent  the  fhaking  off  the  ena¬ 
mel  ;  and  it  mull  be  done  by  means  of  the 
peel  or  inftrument  defcribed  page  277,  adapted 
to  this  purpofe;  on  which  the  coffin  being 
laid,  it  muft  be  gently  thruft  into  the  furnace 
till  the  coffin  be  in  its  proper  fituation,  with 
refpe£t  to  diftance  from  the  fides  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  Then  the  further  end  of  the  peel  muft 
be  turned  flowly  towards  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  the  coffin  being  at  the  fame  time 
ihoved  off  from  it  by  means  of  the  fiat  end 
of  the  tongs  before  defcribed,  introduced  thro’ 
the  door  for  feeding  the  fire,  till  it  ftand  in- 
tirely  on  the  fire-ftones,  after  which  the  peel 
muft  be  withdrawn.  The  operation  being 
finifhed,  the  peel  muft  be  again  introduced 
under  the  coffin,  by  raffing  firft  the  neareft 
end  of  it,  by  means  of  the  tongs,  through 
the  door  in  the  front ;  and  afterwards  the  other 
parts  gradually,  till  the  peel  fupport  it.  They 
muft  then  be  drawn  out  together,  and  the 
coffin  may  be  beft  placed  on  the  dome  of  the 
furnace,  that,  by  cooling  more  gradually,  the 
temper  of  the  enamel  may  be  improved. 

If  it  be  required  to  burn  a  fingle  piece  or 
two  in  this  kind  of  furnace,  it  may  be  done 
by  means  of  the  common  or  loafe  muffle,  de¬ 
fcribed  p.  274.  In  which  cafe  the  enamel- 
work  being  laid  on  the  bottom  or  flooring  of 
the  muffle,  and  the  muffle  put  over  it,  the 
whole  muft  be  conveyed  into  the  furnace  by 
means  of  the  tongs  with  turned  points,  through 

Z  4  either 
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either  of  the  doors.  A  proof  may  be  at  thq 
fame  time  put  in,  on  a  piece  of  tile  or  fpare 
bottom  of  a  muffle,  and  the  proceedings  in  other 
refpe&s  may  be  the  fame  as  with  the  fixt 
muffle,  or  the  coffins. 

Where  there  is  no  furnace,  and  it  is  defired 
to  burn  enamel  work  on  an  open  hearth,  pre¬ 
paration  muft  be  made  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  p,  273;  and  the  flooring  of  the  muffle 
being  laid  at  a  proper  difiance  from  the  noz¬ 
zle  of  the  bellows,  the  work  muft  be  laid  on 
it,  and  covered  with  the  muffle.  This  being 
done,  pieces  of  charcoal  muft  be  heaped  over 
them;  and  the  fire  being  lighted,  muft  be 
blown  up  with  the  bellows,  till  it  be  fufficient 
to  flux  the  enamel,  which  muft  be  examined 
by  the  proof  put  into  the  fire  along  with  the 
work.  The  coals  muft  then  be  taken  off 
from  the  muffle,  and  the  muffle,  with  the 
flooring  and  enamelled  work,  removed  out  of 
the  fire,  but  kept  near  it  to  prevent  their  cool¬ 
ing  too  faft.  If  there  be  more  work  to  be 
burnt,  another  muffle,  &c.  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  put  in  the  place  of  the  other,  and  the 
fame  operation  repeated  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
Indifference  whether  the  coals  be  burning 
when  the  work  is  put  on  the  hearth,  or  kindled 
afterwards. 

Pit-coal  may  be  ufed  in  the  furnace,  where 
enamel  is  burnt  with  the  fixt  muffle,  or  in 
coffins  ;  which  is  indeed  one  principal  con- 
yeniency  attending  the  ufe  of  them,  as  it 
^aves  a  confiderable  expence  of  charcoal. 

"  ■  . . .  4  •  '  But 
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But  where  the  open  muffle  is  ufed,  charcoal 
alone  fhould  be  employed,  as  the  fumes  of 
mineral  coal  are  very  detrimental  to  fome  co¬ 
lours,  and  deftruftive  of  the  grounds,  if  whi¬ 
tened  by  arfenic,  as  the  common  white  glafs. 


SEC  T.  VIII. 

Of  the  manner  of  laying  on  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  enamel  colours, 

*  I  ’HE  colours  being  prepared  as  above  di¬ 
rected,  mull  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
due  levigation  and  wafhing  oyer,  where  they 
are  required  to  be  extremely  fine,  and  there  is 
no  unvitrified  fait  in  the  mixture.  They  muft 
then  be  tempered  on  a  China  or  Dutch  tile  with 
oil  of  fpike  or  lavender,  to  which  mod  artifts 
add  likewife  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fome  (but 
1  think  erroneously,  as  I  have  before  mention¬ 
ed)  a  little  linfeed  or  olive  oil,  and  in  this  Hate 
they  are  to  be  ufed  as  paint  of  any  other  kind. 
But  it  fhould  be  avoided  to  mix  more  of  the 
colours  with  the  eflential  oils  than  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  ufed,  becaufe  they  dry  away  ex¬ 
tremely  fall,  and  would  not  only  be  wafted, 
but  give  a  cohefion  to  the  particles  of  the  co- 
louis  that  would  make  them  work  lels  freely 
yrhen  again  diluted  with  the  oil. 
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The  colours  being  thus  laid  on  the  pieces  t© 
be  painted,  the  proceeding  muft  be  in  all  re- 
fpe£l:s  the  fame  as  with  the  grounds,  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  they  are  to  be  burnt,  either  in 
the  muffles  or  coffins  ;  but  greater  nicety  muft 
be  obferved  with  refped  to  the  fire,  as  the  ef- 
fe&s  of  any  error  in  that  point  are  of  much 
greater  confequence  in  the  burning  the  colours 
than  the  grounds,  efpecially  if  the  white  of  the 
grounds  be  formed  from  the  calx  of  tin  or  an¬ 
timony,  and  not  arfenic. 

Pit-coal,  as  was  above  obferved,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  burning  as  well  The  colours  as  the 
grounds  where  the  muffle  or  coffins  are  ufeds 
or  any  other  method  purfued  that  wholly 
hinders  the  fmoke  and  fumes  from  having  any 
accefs  to  the  enamel. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  method  of  painting  on  glafs  by 
burning,  or  with  tranfparent  colours 
that  vitrify. 


SECT.  I.  Of  the  general  nature  of 
fainting  on  glafs  with  vitreous  colours . 

'T’HE  art  of  painting  on  glafs  with  colours 
that  vitrify  has  been  efteemed,  as  far 
as  regards  the  compofition  and  burning  of  the 

colours, 
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colours,  a  my  fiery  known  perfectly  in  the  for- 
mer  ages,  but  loft  in  a  great  degree  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  times.  It  wiil  appear,  however,  on  due 
examination,  that  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife,  and 
that  the  loft  ftate  of  this  art  is  owing  to  a  very 
different  caufe.  It  will  be  proved,  that  from 
default  of  artifts  who  cultivate  this  manner  of 
painting,  which  probably  would  not  find  many 
patrons  at  prefent,  the  dexterity  or  experience 
of  making  an  advantageous  ufe  of  the  colours, 
fo  as  to  form  good  pictures,  is  alone  wanting. 
But  that  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  colours,  and  the  method  of  burn¬ 
ing  them,  we  poffefs  them  from  the  modern 
Improvements  of  chymiftry  in  a  much  more 
extenfive  degree  than  the  former  times.  From 
whence  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that  if 
any  able  painters  were  to  apply  themfelves  to 
this  wray  of  working,  undoubtedly  much  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  would  be  now  produced  than  thofe 
we  fo  much  value  as  remains  of  an  art  of 
which  we  miftakenly  fuppofe  the  methods  of 
execution  at  prefent  loft.  The  great  progrefs 
which  Mr.  Paterlon,  in  Effex-ftreet  in  the 
Strand,  London,  has  made  in  an  undertaking 
to  eftablith  a  manufacture  of  painted  glafs,  is 
an  evident  proof  of  this,  feveral  of  the  pieces 
produced  by  him  exhibiting  colours  in  an  equal, 
or,  perhaps,  much  greater  perfection  than 
is  found  in  the  old  paintings.  For  the  fake 
therefore  of  others,  who,  from  views  either 
of  profit  or  amufement,  may  choofe  to  apply 

them- 
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themfelves  to  the  reviving  this  fpecies  of  painty 
ing,  I  will  give  fuch  lights  into  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  the  manner  of  purfuing  it 
practically,  as  may  enable  any  who  can  paint 
in  oil,  water,  or  other  vehicles,  foon  to  be¬ 
come  mafters  of  every  thing  peculiar  to  this 
art. 

The  painting  with  vitreous  colours  on  glafs 
depends  entirely  on  the  fame  principles  as 
painting  in  enamel,  and  the  manner  of  exe¬ 
cuting  it  is  likewife  the  fame,  except  that  in 
this  the  tranfparency  of  the  colours  being  in- 
difpenfibly  requifite,  no  fubftances  can  be  ufed 
to  form  them  but  fuch  as  vitrify  perfectly, 
fince,  without  fuch  vitrification,  there  can  be 
no  tranfparency.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
myftery  confifts  in  finding  a  fet  of  colours 
which  are  conftituted  or  compofed  of  fuch  fub¬ 
ftances,  as,  by  the  admixture  of  other  bodies, 
may  promote  their  vitrification  and  fufion,  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  glafs,  and 
melting,  when  in  that  ftate,  with  lefs  heat 
than  will  melt  fuch  other  kinds  of  glafs  as 
may  be  chdfen  for  the  ground  or  body  to  be 
painted  ; — in  tempering  thefe  colours,  fo  as  to 
make  them  proper  to  be  worked  with  a  pen¬ 
cil ; — and  in  burning,  or  reducing  them  by 
heat  to  a  due  ftate  of  fufion,  without  in¬ 
juring  or  melting  the  glafs  which  conftitutes 
the  body  painted. 

The  circumftances  of  this  art  are  fo  analo¬ 
gous  to  thofe  of  the  art  of  enamelling,  that  the 
lame  means  will,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
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ferve  for  almoft  every  particular  purpofe  that 
occurs  in  the  profecution  of  it.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  but  little  occafion  to  enter  into  the  detail 
either  of  the  preparation  of  the  colours  or  the 
life  of  them  ;  as  it  will  be  fufficient  to  refer  for 
moll:  particulars  to  what  has  been  before  faid, 
and  only  to  Ihew  how  the  methods  there  taught 
are  applicable  to  this  intention. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  glafs  as  a  ground  for  painting  with 
vitreous  colours 5  or  by  burning . 

HPHE  firft  objedfc  to  be  regarded  is  the  choice 
x  of  grounds,  which  fliould  be  plates,  or 
veffels  of  glafs,  that  is  of  the  firft  degree  of 
hardnefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  colourlefs,  and 
Without  fpecks  or  wavings.  The  glafs  which 
has  thefe  qualities,  in  the  greateft  degree,  is 
the  beft  of  the  kinds  of  that  ufed  for  windows* 
except  fuch  as  is  made  for  looking-glades* 
Which,  though  moft  colourlefs  and  clear,  is 
fofter,  from  the  quantity  of  borax  and  other 
fluxes  which  enter  into  its  compofitiotn  This 
fort,  which  is  called  crown  glais,  being  a  glals 
of  falts,  is  hard  and  tranfparent,  and,  being 
ready  formed  into  plates,  may  confequently 
be  had  in  a  ftate  proper  for  ufe.  But  where 
paintings  of  any  confequence  are  undertaken, 
a  compofition  flill  better  fuited  to  this  purpofe 
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«  * 
Jhould  be  employed,  and  the  glafs  wrought  in 

the  fame  manner  as  the  looking-glafs  plates 
alone  are  at  prefent. 

When  larger  obje&s  are  to  be  depidted  than 
the  ilze  of  Angle  plates  of  glafs  can  contain, 
it  is  pradtifed  to  join  feveral  fquares  together, 
which  may  be  prepared  for  the  painting  in 
this  manner :  An  even  board  of  the  fize  of 
the  whole  of  the  plates  laid  together,  fhould 
be  fprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  refin  and 
pitch,  which  being  melted  by  a  flat  iron  held 
over  it,  the  plates  of  glafs  fhould  be  placed 
on  the  board  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  poffible, 
and  will  be  firmly  fixt  in  the  fituation  they 
are  laid,  by  the  cement  of  refin  and  pitch  as 
it  cools.  The  glafs  being  fo  fixt,  muff  be 
cleaned  from  any  of  the  cement  which  may 
have  run  through  the  joints,  firfi:  by  fcraping, 
and  after  by  rubbing  with  fpirit  of  turpentine. 
It  will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  be  painted 
with  the  ground  colours,  which  being  per¬ 
formed,  the  plates  may  be  taken  off  the  board 
by  palling  the  flat  iron  heated  over  them  at  a 
proper  diftance,  which  melting  the  cement, 
will  let  them  look  from  the  board,  and  they 
may  then  be  burnt  feparately  without  any 
inconvenience.  They  may  then  again  be 
fixed  on  the  board  by  means  of  the  cement,  and 
the  painting  completed,  or  proceeded  with  to 
the  degree  that  requires  another  burning. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  fluxes  and  colours  to  be  ufed  in 
fainting  on  glafs  by  burning . 

^  lame  fubftsnccs  and  manner  of  pre¬ 

paration  of  fluxes  and  colours,  which 
ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  enamelling,  will  ferve 
equally  well  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  on 
glafs  by  burning,  except,  as  was  before’ ob- 
lerved,  that  all  thofe  bodies  which  will  not 
perfectly  vitrify  with  fuch  a  force  of  flux  and 
heat,  as  can  be  applied  expediently  with  re- 
fped;  to  the  glafs  which  forms  the  ground 
painted  upon,  muft  be  wholly  omitted.^ 

I  fhall  therefore  wave  any  particular  in— 
ftrudions  for  the  preparations  of  the  fluxes 
and  colours  for  this  kind  of  painting  as  need- 
lefs  repetition,  and  only  enumerate  the  com- 
pofitions  before  given,  which  are  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  each  intention,  by  referring  to  the 
numbers  prefixed,  and  fubjoining  dire&ions 
for  the  particular  treatment  of  them,  when 

applied  to  this  end,  where  any  fuch  is  ne- 
ceflary. 

The  fluxes  above  given  may  be  ufed  as 
there  prepared,  and  the  fame  diferetion  muft 
be  exercifed  in .  adjufting  the  ftronger  or 
weaker  to  the  ground  as  in  the  cafe  of  ena¬ 
mel.  But  if  the  hardeft  of  the  two  kinds  of 

fluxes 
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fluxes  fhould  be  found  too  foft  in  any  inftance 
of  its  application,  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  due 
proportion  (which  muft  be  found  by  trial) 
of  the  glafs  of  the  ground  levigated  to  perfeCt 
finenefs. 

To  produce  white  in  this  kind  of  painting, 
the  artifice  of  leaving  the  ground  unpainted,  or 
llightly  obfcured  where  a  fouler  teint  is  wanted, 
muft  be  ufed  inftead  of  an  aCtiial  white  body, 
unmodified  light  tranfmitted  through  the  glafs 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  reflected,  and  with 
the  fame  effeCt  in  thefe  circumftances  as  the 
reflected  in  the  others. 

The  lighter  teints  of  all  the  colours,  fuch 
as  rofe,  or  pink  colour  of  crimfon  or  fcarlet, 
— carnation  of  orange, — ftraw  colour  of  yel- 
low,— and  Iky  colour  of  blue,  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fame  principle  as  white,  by  lay¬ 
ing  on  a  lefs  body  of  the  colour,  and  confe- 
quently  fuffering  it  to  be  diluted  by  the  light 
palling  through' the  glafs,  inftead  of  that  re¬ 
flected  when  bodies  are  mixt  with  the  colours. 
The  method  of  effecting  this  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  either  to  fpread  the  colours  thinly 
on  the  ground,  or  when  the  compofitions 
given  appear  to  have  yet  too  great  a  body, 
to  dilute  the  colour  by  mixing  with  it  an  ad¬ 
ditional  quantity  of  flux  ;  or,  if  that  render 
the  mixture  too  foft,  cf  levigated  glafs  the 
fame  with  the  ground.  In  this  manner, 
teints  of  all  degrees  of  lightnefe  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  equal  certainty  ant-  eafe,  as  by 
the  addition  of  white  in  enamel  and  other 
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kinds  of  painting ;  and  with  this  further  ad¬ 
vantage,  that,  it  the  colours  are  wanting  in 
brightnefs,  they  yet  bear  up  and  fupport  their 
force  much  more  than  thofe  equally  foul  would 
in  the  other  method  of  ufe.  I  fhall  therefore 
omit  any  directions  for  the  producing  the  di¬ 
luted  colours,  (that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  in 
other  kinds  of  painting  are  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  white)  as  likewife  ail  fuch  others 
as  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  cojnpofitions  above 
exhibited  in  treating  of  enamel,  and  proceed 
only  to  enumerate  them,  fubjoining  only  re¬ 
ntal  Its  on  a  cale  or  two  where  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  material. 

For  a  bright  red,  take  N°  2,  which  will  be 
crimfon  or  purple,  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  gold  ufed  ; — for  a  fouler  red,  take  No  4, 
but  it  is  extremely  tender,  and  muft  not  be 
run  to  perfedt  fufion,  nor  continued  long  in 
the  fire: — when  a  more  fcarlet  red  is  wanted, 
mix  No  2  with  glafs  of  antimony.  ’ 

For  a  very  bright  blue,  take  N°  6,  rendered 
perfectly  tranfparent  by  fufion.  But  this  being 
formed  of  ultramarine,  which,  when  good,  is 
of  very  high  price,  the  ufe  of  it  may  in  moft 
cafes  be  avoided  by  fubftituting  the  following 
compofitions,  as  the  effed  which  colours  have 
in  this  way  of  painting  is  fo  advantageous, 
even  to  thofe  that  are  fouler,  as  renders  bright¬ 
nefs  of  lefs  confequence  than  in  any  other  cafe: 
•—for  a  full  blue,  which  will  not  be  wantino- 
in  brightnefs,  but  rather  inclining  to  warmth, 
take  N°  9  : — for  a* very  cool  blue,  take  N°  12’ 
^OL‘  f  A  a  without 
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without  the  calx  of  antimony  or  tin  : — for  & 
truer  blue  than  either  of  the  laft,  mix  them  in 
the  proportion  that  will  produce  the  teint  cle¬ 
ared  ;  but  the  blue  of  N°  12  verges  more  to¬ 
wards  the  green,  than  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  N°  9,  when  good; 

For  every  bright  yellow,  take  N°  14,  with¬ 
out  the  calx  of  antimony  or  tin,  or  N°  15  : — 
for  a  cheaper  yellow,  take  N-°  1 8  J — for  a 
cheap  warm  yellow,  N°  19. 

For  a  very  bright  green,  take  N°  18,  pre¬ 
pared  tranfparent,  and  N°  14,  without  antimo¬ 
ny,  and  mix  them  in  that  proportion  which 
will  render  the  green  produced  more  inclining 
to  the  blue  or  yellow,  according  to  the  occa- 
fiort  ;  but  this  compofition  being  expenfive  on 
account  of  the  ultramarine  in  N°  14,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  great  brightnefs  being  feldom  eflential, 
as  was  before  obferved,  in  this  kind  of  paint¬ 
ing,  the  following  may,  in  mod  cafes,  be  fub- 
ftituted  for  it  to  advantage  ;■ — for  a  cheaper 
bright  green,  take  N°  23,  with  the  addition 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  N°  1 8,  if  it  be  required 
to  incline  more  to  the  yellow  : — for  a  cheap, 
but  lefs  bright  green,  take  N°  9  and  N°  18, 
and  mix  them  in  the  proportion  to  form  the 
teint  wanted. 

For  a  bright  orange  colour,  take  N°  2  and 
N°  14,  without  antimony  : — for  a  cheaper,  but 
more  diluted  orange,  take  glafs  of  antimony, 
or  a  mixture  of  it  with  the  foregoing: — for 
the  diluted  orange,  called  carnation ,  take  glafs 
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of  antimony  ten  parts,  the  purple  of  N°  33, 
the  zaffer  being  omitted  in  the  preparation  of 
it,  one  part,  and  mix  them  with  the  fluxes 
N°  1  or  2,  according  to  the  body  of  the  co¬ 
lour  defired. 

For  black,  take  N°  40  or  41. 

For  a  red  brown,  take  N°  37  for  an 

olive  brown,  take  No  39  : - or  foul  any  of 

the  reds  or  yellows  before  given  with  a  due 
proportion  of  black. 

From  the  combinations  of  fome  of  thefe,  all 
the  other  variety  of  teints,  both  with  refpedfc  to 
difference  of  hue  or  of  lightnefs  of  colour,  may 
be  produced  ;  and,  if  the  manner  of  painting 
fhould  ever  make  it  neceffary  to  diminifh  the 
tranfparency  of  any  of  them,  it  may  be  done 
by  adding  a  fm.all  quantity  of  any  of  the  com- 
pofitions  for  white  enamel,  in  that  proportion 
which  will  produce  the  effect  defired. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  manner  of  laying  the  colours  on 
glafs  grounds ,  and  burning  them . 

TFIE  fame  affinity  betwixt  painting  in  ena¬ 
mel  and  on  glafs  by  burning,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  preparation  of  the  colours  fo  much 
the  fame  in  both,  extends  itfelf  alfo  to  the 
manner  of  laying  the  colours  on  the  grounds, 
and  burning 'them. 
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The  manner  of  tempering  the  colours,  and 
painting  with  them  on  glafs,  may  therefore  be 
exactly  the  fame  as  was  before  directed  for 
enamel  ;  the  oils  of  fpike  or  lavender,  and  of 
turpentine,  being  alike  fuitable  in  this  cafe  as 
in  the  other.  But  with  refped:  to  the  manner 
of  burning  the  colours,  though  the  general1 
methods  muft  be  the  fame,  yet  a  variation  in 
certain  particulars  is  in  fome  cafes  neceffary, 
which  I  fhall  therefore  take  notice  of  here. 

Smaller  plates,  or  other  figured  bodies  of 
glafs,  may  have  the  colours  burnt  in  the  fixt 
or  loofe  muffles  ;  but  larger  plates  require  cof¬ 
fins,  which  may  be  formed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  was  directed  for  enamel.  Though,  as 
the  form  of  the  plates  in  this  cafe  are  flat, 
and  not  convex,  as  is  neceffary  in  the  other, 
a  number  of  layers  or  ftrata  may  be  put  into 
the  fame  coffin  ;  for  it  is  not  material  how 
near  the  furfaces  of  the  plates  are  to  each 
other,  provided  they  do  not  touch.  The 
heft  method  of  placing  them  to  advantage  in 
the  coffins  is  to  have  iron  plates  adapted  to 
the  coffins.  Thefe  iron  plates  fliould  have 
at  every  corner  a  fmall  bit  of  iron  going  08 
at  right  angles,  that  the  plates  being  put  over 
each  other  may  be  fupported  by  thele  bits 
of  iron  acting  as  fhort  pillars,  and  kept  at 
inch  difiance  from  each  other,  as  will  fuffer 
the  glafs  to  lie  betwixt  them  clear  of  all 
contact  with  any  other  body,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  their  upper  furface.  The  bottom  plate, 

•  never- 
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neverthelefs,  muft  have  no  pillars,  as  there  will 
be  nothing  under  it  but  the  fubftance  of  the 
coffin.  Thefe  iron  plates  muft  be  made  fo 
much  bigger  than  the  plates  of  glafs  that  the 
latter  may  lie  upon  them  clear  of  the  pillars, 
which  fhould  reft  on  the  iron  plates  under 
them,  and  not  on  the  glafs.  The  iron  plates 
being  in  this  manner  adapted  to  the  coffins, 
the  bottom  muft  be  put  into  it,  and  one  of  the 
plates  of  glafs  laid  upon  that,  but  at  fuch  an 
exatft  diftance  from  each  fide,  that  the  pillars 
of  the  next  iron  plate  may  not  reft  upon  it, 
but  on  the  bare  part  of  the  iron  plate  under  it. 
Another  plate  of  glafs  muft  be  then  laid  in 
the  fame  manner  on  this  plate  of  iron,  and  the 
fame  proceeding  continued  till  the  coffin  be 
filled  ;  then  the  lid  muft  be  luted  on,  and  the 
fame  method  obferved  in  all  other  particulars 
as  was  before  directed  for  the  burning  enamel 
paintings.  As  there  may  be  occafion,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ufe  larger  coffins  for  painted  glafs  than 
enamel,  the  oimenfions  of  the  furnace  muft, 
when  fuch  are  wanted,  be  varied  accordingly. 
But  it  will  not  in  this  cafe  be  neceftary  to  in- 
large  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  furnace  which 
contains  the  fuel  in  depth  ;  for,  if  it  be  in- 
creafed  in  length,  rrom  fide  to  fide,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increafed  magnitude  of  the  coffins, 
it  will  fufficiently  augment  the  body  of  lire. 
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C  H  A  P.  XII. 

Of  gilding  enamel  and  glafs  by 

burning. 

»  , 

.  N  * 

nPHERE  are  two  methods  of  gilding  enamel 
and  glafs  by  burning  or  annealing ;  the 
one  is  the  producing  a  cohefion  of  the  gold 
•With  the  glafs  or  enamel,  by  the  intermediate 
of  a  flux  ;  the  other  by  producing  the  like 
effed  without  any.  But  the  principle  is  the 
fame  neverthelefs  in  both  ;  and  is  in  fad  no 
other  than  the  caufmg  the  gold  to  adhere  to 
the  enamel  or  glafs,  in  confequence  of  the  fu¬ 
sion  or  approach  to  that  ftate,  either  of  the 
flux  ufed,  or  the  body  of  enamel  or  glafs  itfelf, 
by  which  the  gold  is  cemented  to  fuch  body. 

The  flux,  when  any  is  ufed,  may  be  either 
fimple  glafs  of  borax,  or  any  of  the  above 
direded  preparations  of  fluxes  powdered. 

There  are  other  differences  likewife  in  the 
manner  of  this  gilding,  which  refped  the  ftate 
of  the  gold  ;  for  it  may  be  either  ufed  in  the 
form  of  leaf  gold,  or  in  that  of  powder,  either 
mechanically  made,  or  by  precipitation. 

When  leaf  gold  is  employed  for  gilding 
enamel  or  glafs,  in  this  way,  without  any  flux, 
the  enamel  or  glafs  may  be  moiftened  with  a 
very  weak  folution  of  gum  Arabic,  and  again 
dried.  Being  fo  prepared,  it  fhould  be  breath¬ 
ed 
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ed  upon  till  it  become  a  little  adhefive  or 
fticky,  and  then  it  fhould  be  laid  upon  a  leaf 
of  gold  ;  and  if  that  be  not  fuffi.cient  to  cover 
it,  the  remaining  part  muft  be  laid  on  others, 
and  the  work  afrefh  breathed  upon,  if  it  ap¬ 
pear  dry  before  the  whole  furface  he  gilded. 
When  the  gold  is  thus  united  to  the  enamel  or 
glafs,  by  the  cementing  quality  of  the  gum 
Arabic,  which  is  ufed  in  order  to  keep  it  clofe 
and  even  to  the  body  to  be  gilded,  the  work 
-is  ready  for  burning. 

If  the  leaf  gold  be  ufed  for  gilding  enamel 
or  glafs  with  the  aid  of  any'  flux,  fuch  flux, 
being  finely  levigated,  fhould  be  tempered 
with  a  very  weak  folution  of  gum  Arabic, 
and  very  thinly  fpread  on  the  part  of  the  work 
to  be  gilded  ;  and  when  the  gum  water  is 
near  dry,  the  leaf  gold  fhould  be  laid  on  the 
part  thus  prepared  for  it ;  or  if  the  work  be 
kept  beyond  the  time,  it  muft  be  breathed 
upon  till  it  become  fticky  ;  the  gold  thus  fix¬ 
ed  on  the  work,  it  is  in  a  ftate  proper  for 
burning. 

The  advantage  in  omitting  to  ufe  any  flux 
is  the  rendering  the  gold  lefts  prominent  and 
uneven,  with  refped  to  the  body  gilded, 
which  is  in  fome  cafes  material.  But  unlefs 
the  ground,  whether  of  enamel  or  glafs,  be 
very  foft,  it  requires  a  ftrong  heat  to  make  the 
gold  take  hold  of  it ;  and  this,  in  the  cafe  of 
enamel,  endangers  the  ground,  or  any  paint- 
ing  upon  it.;  for,  if  the  degree- of  heat  be  not 
very  nicely  adjufted,  the  glafs  or  enamel  will 
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run  Into  too  liquid  a  flate  in  feme  inftances* 
and  in  others  not  be  foftened  fufficiently  to 
cohere  with  the  gold.  1  he  advantage  of  ufmg 
a  flux  lies  in  avoiding  both  thefe  inconveni¬ 
ences;  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  very  hard 
glafs,  the  being  certain  that  the  gold  will  cake  ; 
which  is,  without  this  medium,  fometimes  du¬ 
bious.  But  the  flux  lying  under  the  gold, 
prevents  it  neceffariiy  from  being  io  level  with 
the  furface,  or  having  the  fame  evennefs  as 
when  laid  on  the  body  itfelf  without  any  in¬ 
termedium. 

‘  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  method  of  ufmg  the 
gold  in  powder  for  gilding  in  this  way,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  manner  of  preparing 
this  powder,  which  may  be  beft  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  gold,  and  diffclve 
“  it  in  aqua  regia ,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  p.  289,  in  the  procefs  for  making 
46  the  calx  cajfii ,  or  gold  purple.  When  it 
^  is  difiolved,  make  a  precipitation  of  the  gold, 
■c  by  putting  into  the  lblution  flips  of  copper 
“  plate,  which  muft  be  continued  there  till 
?c  they  no  longer  produce  any  effervefcence 
•c  in  the  fluid.  Thefe  flips  of  copper  being 
then  taken  out,  and  the  gold  adhering  to 
H  them  gently  beaten  off,  the  fluid  muft  be 
poured  off  from  the  precipitate,  and  frefli 
water  put  into  its  place,  which  muft  be  re- 
mewed  in  like  manner  feveral  times,  till 
u  the  fait  formed  by  the  copper  ’and  aqua  re - 
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“  gia  be  intirely  waihed  from  the  gold ; 
a  which  being  dried  will  be  ready  for  ufed’ 

The  precipitation  may  otherwife  be  made 
by  adding  a  folution  of  Roman  vitriol,  or  of 
copperas,  or  common  green  vitriol,  to  the  fo- 
lution  of  gold,  as  was  above  directed  p.  293^ 
and,  indeed,  this  method  is  more  expeditions^ 
as  the  precipitation  is  inllantaneoufly  made. 
In  the  prefent  praddce,  the  aurum  fulminant , 
or  precipitation  by  alkaline  falts,  is  made  by 
thofe  who  gild  glafs  in  the  greateft  perfection 
of  any  here,  and  the  volatile  alkali  is  employed 
for  the  precipitation  by  the  chymift  who  pre¬ 
pares  it  for  this  purpole  ;  but  when  this  kind 
of  precipitate  is  chofen,  the  ufe  of  any  flux 
mult  be  avoided,  and  a  very  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  applied. 

Where  it  will  not  anfwerthe  trouble  to  pre¬ 
pare  precipitated  powders,  that  formed  of  leaf 
gold,  in  the  manner  below  taught,  may  be 
ufed  in  its  place  ;  but  the  precipitates  are  more 
impalpable  powders  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  different  method,  and  will  take  a  finer 
burnifh  than  any  other  kind,  when  employed 
in  this  fort  of  gilding. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  precipitates  of  gold 
in  gilding  of  glafs  or  enamel,  except  with  refpedt 
to  the  aurum  fulminant,  maybe  varied  two  ways 
as  well  as  that  of  the  leaf  gold,  viz.  by  adding 
to  it,  or  omitting  any  flux.  The  convenience 
of  ufing  flux  is  the  fame  with  that  before 
mentioned,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
rendering  the  gilding  extremely  durable,  even 

to 
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to  a  degree  of  bearing  to  be  fcraped  ;  but  the 
disadvantages  are  greater,  for  not  lying  under 
the  gold,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  but  being  mixt 
with  it,  the  flux  deftroys  the  rich  metalline 
look,  and  what  is  (bill  much  worfe,  in  many 
cafes  prevents  its  taking  a  burnifh  with  the 
true  luftre. 

In  which  way  foever  the  powder  is  ufed,  it 
is  to  be  tempered  with  the  oil  of  fpike,  and 
worked  as  the  enamel  colours,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  flux,  when  any  is  ufed,  may  be  a  third 
of  the  weight  of  the  gold.  When  the  gold 
is  thus  laid  on,  the  work  is  ready  for  burning, 
which  operation  muff:  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner,  excepting  what  regards  the  degrees  of 
heat  in  all  the  different  methods  of  gilding  that 
have  been  here  mentioned. 

In  cafes  where  the  glafs  is  very  hard,  or 
where  the  opportunity  of  a  ftrong  heat  cannot 
be  conveniently  obtained,  the  expedient  of  uffng 
a  flux  in  the  following  manner  may  be  adopts 
ed  with  great  advantage. 

“  Grind  glafs  of  borax  to  a  fine  powder, 
and,  having  tempered  it  with  oil  of  fpike,  lay 
it  on  the  glafs  where  the  gilding  is  to  be 
<c  made.  Burn  then  the  glafs  with  the  degree 
“  of  heat  that  will  run  the  borax,  and  wheij 
“  it  is  cold  apply  the  precipitate,  or  leaf  gold, 
u  and  burn  it  again  as  in  other  cafes.’’ 

In  this  manner  the  advantage  of  a  flux  may 
be  gained,  without  the  inconveniences  before 
mentioned,  and  the  gold  will  take  witli  a 
very  gentle  heat.  It  is,  indeed,  attended  with 

double 
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double  trouble  and  hazard  ;  but  in  the  cafe  of 
ufing  leaf  gold,  where  a  very  good  burnifh 
may  be  wanted,  this  method  will  perhaps  be 
found,  on  the  whole,  the  mod  eligible. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  for  burning  or 
annealing  the  work  in  this  kind  of  gilding  is 
the  fame  with  the  treatment  of  the  enamel, 
or  glafs  in  the  ufe  of  the  colours,  except  that 
the  pieces  may  either  be  put  into  the  muffles 
or  coffins;  or,  in  the  cafe  of  the  glafs,  if  .there  be 
no  painting,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
IQ.  the  naked  fire. 

After  the  work  is  burnt,  if  it  be  defigned 
to  be  burniffled,  a  proper  luftre  may  be  given 
to  it  by  rubbing  the  gilded  part  with  a  dog’s 
tooth,  or  with  a  fine  agate,  or  iron  burnifher. 

. —  .I,.  —  - —  I......-.— i  ^^..TT-.T-n  r  in  IT  r  « 


CHAP.  XIII. 

.Of  the  taking  off  mezzotinto  prints 
on  glafs,  and  painting  upon  them 
with  oil,  water,  or  varnifh  colours, 

nPHE  painting  on  glafs  by  means  of  mezzo- 
A  tinto  prints  is  performed  by  transfer¬ 
ring  the  ink  of  the  print  to  the  furface  of  a 
glafs  ;  and  thus,  having  obtained  a  drawing, 
colour  it  by  proper  pigments  tempered  with 
oil,  varnifh,  or  oil  of  a  vehicle.  This  tranf- 
ferring  the  ink  from  the  print  to  the  glafs  is 

*  effected 
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effected  by  cementing  the  face  of  the  prints 
to  the  furface  of  the  glafs,,  by  means  of  fome 
glutinous  body  which  will  not  diffolve  in 
water,  and  then  deftroying  the  texture  of  the 
paper  by  water,  fo  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
intirely  off  from  the  cement  upon  the  glafs, 
leaving,  at  the  fame  time,  the  whole  of  the 
ink  of  the  print  upon  the  cement  and  glafs,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  the  original  impreffion 
had  been  made  there. 

The  particular  method  of  performing  this 
3s  as  follows. 

Procure  a  piece  of  the  belt  crown  glafs,  as 
near  as  poffible  in  fize  to  the  print  to  be  taken 
off,  and  varnifh  it  thinly  over  with  turpentine, 
rendered  a  little  more  fluid  by  the  addition  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  Lay  the  print  then  on  the 
glafs,  beginning  at  one  end,  and  prefling  it 
gently  down  in  every  part  in  proceeding  to  the 
other.  I  his  isrequifite  to  prevent  any  veficles 
of  air  being  formed  in  the  laying  it  on,  by  the 
paper  touching  the  cement  unequally  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  and  to  fettle  the  whole  more  clofely 
to  the  glals,  it  is  well  to  pafs  over  it  a  wooden 
roller  of  about  the  diameter  of  twro  inches, 
dry  then  the  glafs,  with  the  print  thus  laid  upon 
it  at  the  firft,  till  the  turpentine  be  perfe&ly 
hard,  and  afterwards  moiffen  the  paper  well 
with  water  till  it  be  thoroughly  foaked.  After 
this,  rub  off  the  paper  intirely  from  the  cement, 
by  gently  rolling  it  under  the  finger,  and  let  it 
dry  without  any  heat ;  the  impreffion  of  the 
print  will  be  found  perfect  on  the  glafs,  and 

2  may 
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may  be  painted  over  with  either  oil  or  varnifh 
colours. 

The  choice  and  treatment  of  the  colours 
for  painting  in  this  way  upon  glafs,  in  either 
'oil  or  varnifh,  may  be  the  fame  as  for  any 
other  methods,  and  it  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
enumerate  any  further  particulars,  but  to  refer 
to  the  parts  of  this  work  where  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  them,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  competition  with  the  oils  and;  varnifh,  is 
before  explained. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

* 

Of  colouring  or  wafliing  maps,  prints, 

&c. 

TPHE  colouring  maps,  or  other  prints  is  per¬ 
formed  either  by  fpreading  opake  colours 
fo  thinly  on  the  fubj  eel  that  the  full  effed  of 
the  printing  may  appear  under  them,  or  by 
ufingtranfparent  colours,  which  1  tain  the  ground 
and  dry  away  without  leaving  any  opake  body; 
this  laft  method  is  called  wafting. 

The  ufing  opake  colours,  or  fuch  as  have 
a  lolid  body,  in  this  way  on  prints,  depends 
intirely  on  the  kind  of  vehicle  ufed ;  for  if 
the  colour  be  fufpended  by  the  vehicle,  that  it 
can  be  fpread  fo  as  to  lie  in  the  mold  fparfed, 
and  yet  equal  manner,  it  may  be  applied  to 

this 
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this  purpofe  with  fuccefs,  and  fuch  as  are  very 
Strong  and  bright,  even  though  of  the  molt 
opake  body,  as  vermilion,  verditer,  ultrama¬ 
rine,  or  turpeth  mineral,  will  anfwer  the  end. 
The  heft,  method  of  doing  this  is  the  ufing 
the  ifmglafs  Size,  as  I  before  intimated,  pre¬ 
pared  with  fugar  or  honey,  according  to  the 
dii;eei;ions  given  in  p.  180',  which  makes  the 
colours  of  this  fort  work  fo  freely,  that  they 
may  be  diffufed  almoft  as  eafily  as  the  trans¬ 
parent  kinds,  and  with  nearly  as  good  effe£h‘ 
The  proportion  of  the  Strength  of  the  Size 
to  each  particular  lort  is  likewife  beforemen- 
tioned  in  p.  1 85,  and  it  is  therefore  unneceffary 
to  give  it  here;  but  it  is  proper  in  moft 
cafes  to  dilute  the  compofition  more  for  the 
walhing  maps,  and  Ipreading  the  colour  over 
large  Surfaces,  than  when  employed  in  paints 
tng. 

Befides  the  opake,  there  are  a  number  of 
colours  which  are  iemi-tranfparent,  and  yet 
have  a  body  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thefe 
are  carmine,  biStre,  and  gall-Stone,  in  the  firSt 
degree  ;  with  lake  and  Pruilian  blue  in  the  le- 
cond  ;  all  which  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  require  very  different  proportion 
in  the  Strength  of  the  fize  ;  for  the  firSt  of  thefe 
clalfes  ought  to  have  as  little  as  poflible  of  the 
Size,  and  the  latter  to  be  more  copioufly  fur¬ 
nished  with  it. 

The  transparent  colours  fliould  be  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  to  either  of  the  other  kinds, 

as  their  effect  is  better,  and  they  require  no 

pre- 
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preparation.  The  colours  are, — -for  red ,  reef 
ink  for  bluei  litmus  ; — for  green ,  fap  green 
and  verdignfe  (in  vinegar)  ; — for  yellow,  gam¬ 
boge,  the  yellow  berry  wadi,  and  turmeric  wadi; 
—for  purple ,  the  logwood  waftr,  and  archal;— 
for  brown ,  Spanifh  liquorice  ;  and  for  black,  In¬ 
dian  ink.  Thefe  require  only  to  ho  diflolveT 
in  water,  which  fhoukl  be  more  copibufl'yacMecF 
where  they  are  employed  for  walking  prints, 
or  colouring  large  grounds  of  any  kind. 

"W ith  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  tiling  any  of 
thele  claiies  in  the  colouring  maps  and  prints, 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  in  any 
other  painting,  except  that  it  mu  ft  be  carefully 
obferved,  in  employing  the  opake  or  femi- 
tranfparent  colours,  never  to  cover  any  parte 
fo  ftrongly  with  them  as  to  prevent  the  di- 
ftind  appearance  of  the  ftiades  of  the  printed 
defign,  as  they  are  to  fhew  themfelves  through 
the  colours,  and  form  the  ftiades  of  the  pifture 
made  by  the  colouring. 

In  the  illuminating  (as  it  is  called)  maps,  as 
little  peculiar  in  the  manner  is  neceflary  as  In 
the  caie  of  other  prints  ;  only,  the  intent  of 
colouring  them  being  to  diftinguifti  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  maps  with  refpeft  to  countries, 
di drifts,  &c.  care  mu  ft  be  taken  not  to  lay 
the  fluid  colours  on  fo  copioufly  as  to  flow  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  what  they  are  intended  to 
cover.  .  The  reft  depends  on  the  difpoling  of 
the  variety  of  colours  fo  in  different  parts  as  to 
give  them  a  ftrong  and  pleafing  effeft,  which 
depend  more  on  fancy  and  good  tafte 
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than  on  any  rules.  There  is  indeed  one  thing 
in  particular,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  fhotild  be  always  avoided  ;  it  is  the  lay¬ 
ing  thofe  colours  that  have  any  affinity  or  like- 
riels  clofe  to  each  other  ;  for  by  an  error  in 
this  particular  they  will  be  rendered  much  lefs 
effectual  with  refpeCt  to  the  purpofe  they  are 
to  ferve,  as  it  is  by  inch  a  difpofition  made 
more  difficult  to  the  eye  to  diftiriguifti  the  li¬ 
mits  and  bounds  they  are  intended  to  mark 
out.  And  moreover,  for  want  of  due  appo¬ 
rtion,  the  diverfffication  of  the  colours  is  made 
lefs  pteafing  when  they  are  feen  at  a  diftance, 
and  confidered  only  with  refpedt  to  their  or¬ 
namental  appearance.  There  is  one  other  rule 
I  will  likewife  recommend  the  obfervance  of* 
though  many  think  they  are  giving  moft  per¬ 
fection  to  their  work  when  they  moft  deviate 
from  it ;  it  is,  the  never  ufiag  too  ftrong  and 
deep  colours  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  render 
the  legible  characters  of  the  maps  lefs  diftintft 
and  perceptible.  Such  a  practice  is  therefore 
repugnant  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  principal 
intention  of  the  maps,  and  moreover  gives  them 
a  tawdry  glaring  appearance,  which  is  very  in- 
confident  with  good  tafte  ;  one  great  principle 
of  which  is  fimpUcity,  and  the  avoiding  a  falfe 
and  unmeaning  fltowinefs, 


PART 


PART  II. 

Of  the  feveral  arts  ufed  in  making  out¬ 
line  Iketches  of  defigns  from  nature, 
or  depitfted  reprelentations,  and  of 
the  means  of* taking  calls  and  im- 
preftions  from  figures,  bulls,  me¬ 
dals,  leaves,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  devices  employed  for  the  more 
eafily  obtaining  a  juft  outline  in 
making  defigns  from  nature,  and 
the  various  methods  of  olf-tracing, 
calking,  and  reducing  pictures, 
prints,  or  drawings. 

|  AHE  drawing  accurately  and  readily  after 
i  nature,  .and  depidted  reprefentations, 
by  the  unaffifted  hand  and  eye,requires 
greater  practice  and  command  of  pencil  than 
fall  to  the  fhare  of  many,  who,  neverthelefs, 
may  not  want  abilities  to  colour  or  lhade  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  drawing  when  a  proper  outline  fketch  is 
,  Vol.  I.  B  b  pre- 
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previoufly  procured.  The  convenience  of 
quicKei  cli (patch  is  moreover  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  even  to  thofe  who  are  moft  expert  in 
this  art.  On  thefe  accounts,  various  means  have 
B^en  deviled  to  lead  and  direcft  the  eye  or  hand. 
In  forming  juft  outlines  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  wilich  compofe  the  defign.  Thefe  means 
confift  of  a  multiplicity  of  methods,  founded 
on  different  principles. 

In  the  drawing  after  nature,  the  interpofing 
a  tranfparent  plane  is  commonly  praftifed ; 
through  which  plane  the  obje&s  being  feenfrom 
a  fixed  point  of  view,  the  outlines  of  their  parts 
are  traced  upon  it  by  chalk  or  fome  kind  of 
crayon  $— or  fuch  tranfparent  body  is  divided 
Into  fquares,  through  which  the  objects  being 
viewed,  the  eye  may  be  enabled  to  form  and 
difpofe  them  with  more  certainty,  on  a  paper 
or  other  proper  ground,  divided  into  a  fimilar 
number  of  fquares  or  fome  reflected  image 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  camera  obfcuray 
which  affords  an  opportunity  both  of  drawing 
the  figure,  and  imitating  the  natural  colour  ot 
the  objecfts.  Thefe  are  the  devices  employed 
loi  di  awing  alter  nature*  but,  where  pictures, 
prints,  or  drawings,  are  to  be  copied,  a 
much  greater  variety  are  ufed.  The  moft 
common  method  is  by  off-tracing ,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  the  laying  fome  tranfparent 
fubftance  over  the  picfture,  print,  or  drawing, 
and  pafling  over  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
parts  with  a  pencil  or  crayon,  which  deli¬ 
neation 
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neation  is  to  be  afterwards  transferred  from  this 
tranfparent  body  to  the  ground  intended  for 
the  painting  or  drawing.  The  fecond  method, 
which  is  indeed  only  another  kind  of  off-tracing 
pradifed  fometimes  in  the  cafe  of  prints  and 
drawings,  is  effeded  by  laying  the  originals  on 
the  ground  of  paper  or  vellum  defigned  for  the 
copy,  the  back  of  the  original  being  fm  eared 
with  black,  or  with  vermilion,  mixed  with  a 
little  butter,  or  a  paper  fo  prepared  being  laid 
betwixt  the  original  and  copy,  and  tracing  over 
the  principal  parts  of  the  defign  with  a  needle v 
or  fome  other  fuch  like  inftrument*  by  which 
means  an  outline  fketch  of  it  will  be  formed 
on  the  ground  of  the  copy.  This  method  is 
called  calking ,  and  is  performed  alfo  in  another 
way,  by  punduring  or  pricking  the  original 
print  or  dravving,  and  producing  an  outline  on 
a  new  ground,  by  transmitting  a  coloured  pow¬ 
der  through  the  pundured  holes.  The  third 
is  by  diffolving  part  of  the  printing  ink  by 
means  of  foap,  and  impreffing  it  on  a  frefh 
ground  in  that  ftate.  Another  method  much 
pradifed,  is  the  ufing  fquares  in  the  manner 
above  fpoken  of,  in  the  expedients  for  drawing 
after  nature,  except  that  here  they  are  to  be  laid 
upon  the  pidure.  This  method  is  like  wife  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  more  certain  copying  of  pidures 
or  drawings,  where  the  new  delign  is  to  differ 
in  magnitude  from  the  original,  in  which  cafe 
it  is  called  reduction .  For  the  anfw.ering  fhis 
laft  purpofe,  there  is  likewife  another  method* 

B  b  2  by 
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by  means  of  a  machine  I  lhall  below  defcribe^* 
for  off-tracing,  in  a  manner,  where,  by  limply 
drawing  over  the  lines  of  the  original,  the 

new  ft: etch  may  be  made  greater  or  lefs  at 
pleafure. 

The  particular  manner  of  ufing  the  trans¬ 
parent  plane  for  taking  defigns  from  nature, 
is,  by  framing  a  piece  of  tiffany  or  fine  lawn 
of  the  fize  of  the  picture  or  drawing  intend¬ 
ed,  and  fixing  it  fo  that  the  whole  view  of 
what  is  to  be  painted  may  be  feen  through  it ; 
a  light-board,  that  is,  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  hole  in  it,  being  placed  parallel  ter  the 
tiffany  or  lawn  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  eye 
may  command  the  whole  view  through  it,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  hand  may  reach  with 
convenience  to  draw  upon  it.  The  outlines  of 
the  objed  as  they  appear  through  the  hole  in 
the  fight-board,  mull  then  be  traced  out  on 
the.  tiffany  or  lawn,  by  a  crayon  formed  of 
white  or  red  chalk,  charcoal,  or  any  proper 
iubllance,  by  which  means  a  fketch  of  the 
defign  will  be  produced.  In  order  to  form  a 
more  complete  drawing  from  this  crude 
ftetch  on  paper  or  vellum,  the  tiffany  or 
lawn  containing  it  muff  be  carefully  laid  on 
fuch  paper  or  vellum  in  an  horizontal  po- 
lition,  and,  being  well  fixed  down  upon  it,  mull 
be  ftruck  with  lome  flat  body  in  every  part ; 
by  which  means  the  chalk  or  matter  of  the 
crayon  will  be  transferred  from  the  old  to 
the  new  ground,  and  produce  the  fame  de¬ 
lineation 
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■lineation  of  the  objeCt  upon  it  as  was  before 
on  the  other.  The  impreffion,  thus  made 
on  the  new  ground,  fhould  be  then  over-traced 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  and  afterwards 
corrected,  if  there  be  occafion,  from  the 
natural  view  through  the  fight-board,  and 
this  paper  or  vellum  will  then  contain  a 
proper  outline  drawing,  if  the  defign  was 
intended  for  a  painting  in  water  colours.  But 
,  when  -this  method  is  purfued  with  a  view 
to  a  painting  in  oil,  the  tiffany  or  lawn 
after  the  ft  etch  is  drawn,  mult  he  laid 
upon  the  ground  _  of  the  intended  picture, 
and  proceeded  with  in  the  fame  manner 
as  with  the  vellum  or  paper,  only  in  this 
cafe  the  over-tracing  muft  be  made  with 
iome  kind  of  crayon  inftead  of  the  black- 
lead  pencil. 

It  is  advifed  by  feme  to  ufe  paper  made 
■tranfparent  by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine,  in- 
itead  of  the  tiffany  and  lawn ;  but  the  ufe  of 
it  is  only  practicable  in  this  way  in  a  darkened 
room,  or  other  confined  place,  and  the  paper 
thuo  piepared  does  not  become  tranfparent 
enough,  even  then,  to  fhew  minute  or  remote 
objects  fo  diftinCtly  as  is  neceffary.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  any  choofeto  ufe  it,  the  ufual  preparation 
of  the  paper  is  only  to  brulh  it  feveral  times  * 
over  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  to  fuffer  it  to 
dry.  The  tranfparency  will  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  if  a  third  of  nut  or  poppy  oil  be 
aoded  to  the  oil  of  turpentine,  or  otherwife  a 
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little  crude  turpentine  or  colourlefs  vartxifh, 
any  of  which  will  render  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  more  efficacious  for  this  purpoie,  and 
fave  the  trouble  and  expence  of  rubbing  the 
paper  fo  often  over  as  is  otherwife  neceffary. 
The  paper  employed  for  this  purpofe  (hould 
be  that  called  fan-paper,  which  is  to  be  had  of 
the  fan-makers;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  fine  poft  paper  may  be  iubftituted ; 
and  where  the  defign  is  too  large  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  one  fheet,  feveral  may  be  joineu  to¬ 
gether,  by  laying  -the  edges  of  the  fheets  a 
very  little  over  each  other,  and  cementing 
them  by  ifinglafs  glue,  which,  if  neatly  done, 
will  effed  the  tranfparency  in  the  joints  but 
in  a  very  minute  degree.  When  the  original 
fketch  is  made  on  tranfparent  paper,  thetrace- 
ing  or  drawing  may  be  performed  by  a  hlacl^ 
lead  pencil  inftead  of  a  crayon,  which  renders 
the  drawing  much  more  perfed  and  durable  ; 
and,  being  thus  completed,  it  may  be  uied  for 
off-tracing  the  fketch  on  any  ground  inten  led 
for  a  painting  in  either  oil  or  water,  ii  it  be 
intended  for  a  pidure  in  oil  colours,  the  ba  k 
of  the  paper  may  oe  fm eared,  with  pounced 
black  lead,  charcoal  duft,  or  any  powdered 
crayon  ;  or,  what  is  much  oettei,  veimihon 
mixed  with  juft  fo  much  butter  as  will  make 
*it  adhere  to  the  paper.  It  mult  then  be  laid 
on  the  ground  of  the  pidure,  and  over-traced! 
by  a  copper  or  iron  ftiit,  or  blunted  needle,, 
which  will  make  an  impreffion  of  the  fketch 
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on  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  colour  on  the 
back  of  the  paper  ;  or  another  paper  may  be 
coloured  with  the  black  lead  or  vermilion, 
inftead  of  the  back  of  the  tranfparent  paper, 
and  being  laid  betwixt  that  and  the  ground  will 
anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  means  are  no  way 
different  where  the  fketch.  is  to  be  tranfmitted 
to  paper  inftead  of  oil.  But  in  colouring  the 
back  of  the  tranfparent  paper,  or  that  inter- 
poled  where  any  fuch  is  ufed,  care  ihould  be 
taken  that  the  colour  be  fo  wiped  off  as  not 
to  fmear  the  ground,  or  produce  any  e fifed:, 
except  where  comprefled  by  the  inftrurnent 
in  the  over-tracing,  and  this  indeed  fhoukl 
be  regarded  to  a  certain  degree  even  with  the 
oil  ground.  Where  the  fketch  is  large  and 
made  on  feveral  fheets  of  paper,  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  weights  to  place  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  conjoined  fheets,  to  keep  them 
even  and  fteady  on  the  ground.  They  are 
beft  formed  of  fquare  pieces  of  lead  with 
handles,  and  may  be  about  two  or  three 
pounds  weight  each. 

The  fketch  or  tranfparent  paper  may  be 
other  wife  tranfmitted  to  any  ground  by  punc¬ 
turing  it  with  holes  made  near  each  other  ip 
the  lines  of  the  drawing,  and  then  fixing  it  on 
the  ground,  and  drifting  over  it  black  lead  or 
any  other  coloured  matter  finely  powdered, 
and  tied  up  in  a  fine  linen  cloth.  This  duft 
paffing  the  holes  of  the  pricked  paper,  will  deli¬ 
neate  the  fketch  on  the  new  ground,  fo  that 
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it  may  then  be  over-traced  by  any  kind  of  pen¬ 
cil  or  crayon.  Glafs  has  been  alfo  ufed  in  the 
fame  view  as  the  lawn  or  transparent  paper ; 
but  its  texture  hinders  it  from  being  well  ma¬ 
naged  with  chalk,  or  any  crayon  or  pencil ; 
though  there  is  a  method  that  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  know  of,  been  hitherto  pra&ifed,  by 
which  a  fketch  might  be  well  obtained  by  the 
life  of  glafs.  T  his  method  is,  by  drawing  the 
outlines  of  the  objects  with  black  colour  in 
drying  oil,  and,  when  the  fketch  is  finifhed, 
laying  the  paper  intended  to  receive  the  copy 
gently,  and  without  any  rubbing  or  fhifting 
on  the  glafs,  having  firft  moiftened  it  with 
water ;  by  which  means  the  black  paint  will 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  paper,  as  the  moifture 
exhales  from  it,  and  an  impreffion  made  fuffi- 
ciently  exaCt  for  the  purpofe. 

The  manner  of  a  flirting  the  eye,  in  defin¬ 
ing  from  nature  by  means  of  a  plane  divided 
into  fquares,  is  by  drawing  crofs-lines  parallel 
to  each  other  on  a  tiffany  or  lawn  framed,  or 
on  tranfparent  paper  or  glafs.  This  may  be 
done  with  common  writing  ink,  or  any  other 
way  that  will  render  the  lines  vifible,  and  the 
divided  plane  muft  be  then  placed  before  the 
light-board  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed  for  tracing  the  outlines.  The 
ground  on  which  the  fketch  is  intended  to 
be  taken  muft  be  alio  formed  into  an  equal 
number  of  fquares,  and  the  objects  being 
feen  through  the  fquares  of  the  tranfparent 

plane. 
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plane,  will  by  this  means  be  much  more  eaiily 
difpofed  in  their  proper  fituation,  and  formed 
of  a  juft  magnitude,  by  placing  them  in  the 
correfpondent  fquare  of  the  ground,  than 
where  the  eye  had  no  fuch  medium  to  com¬ 
pare  and  judge  by.  But  though  the  above 
fubftances  are  mo  ft  commonly  ufed,  there  is 
a  more  ftmple  and  effectual  way  of  doing  this, 
which  is  by  making  a  frame  of  a  proper  ftze, 
and  dividing  the  area,  which  it  forms  into 
fquares,  by  threads  of  a  moderate  thicknefs. 
In  which  way,  the  objects  to  be  drawn  are 
confequently  more  within  the  power  of  the 
eye  than  when  the  moft  tranfparent  body  is 
ufed.  The  drawing  by  the  aftiftance  of 
fquares,  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  command 
of  hand,  is  by  much  the  moft  expedient  way. 
But  in  order  to  render  this,  or  the  other  me¬ 
thods  more  commodioufly  practicable,  where 
it  is  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  a  portable 
machine  fhould  be  made  for  fupporting  the 
frame  of  the  tranfparent  plane  and  the  light- 
board.  This  machine  may  be  conftrufied  by 
joining  three  long  legs  together,  in  the  manner 
of  the  furveyor’s  inftruments,  in  a  block,  and 
fixing  the  frame,  by  means  of  a  foot  which 
will  Hide  into  the  lame  box,  that  it  may  be 
railed  higher  or  lower.  The  light-board  raiift 
have  a  foot  likewife,  by  which  it  may  be  railed 
higher  or  lower  ;  though  this  muft  not  be  fixed 
into  the  block,  but  into  a  Hiding-piece,  which 
piuft  pafs  through  the  block  horizontally ;  fo 

that 
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that  the  foot  of  the  fide-hoard  being  fixt  into 
it  at  right  angles,  the  board  may  be  brought 
nearer  to,  or  drawn  farther  from  the  tranfpa- 
rent  plane  at  pleafure. 

I  he  fecond  method  ufed  to  facilitate  the 
drawing  after  nature,  to  wit,  by  the  reflected 
image  of  the  objed,  is  performed  by  the  ca¬ 
mera  obfcura ,  of  which  a  portable  kind  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  purpofe  is  commonly  made  by  the 
opticians.  It  is  fieedlefs,  therefore,  to  give 
any  defcription  of  thefe  inftruments  ;  and'the 
ftrudure  of  them  immediately  explains  the 
manner  of  their  ufe  on  a  very  flight  examina¬ 
tion.  Where  they  are  not  at  hand,  and  a" 
profped  through  any  particular  window  is  de- 
iired  to  be  taken,  an  occafional  camera  may 
•be  formed.  This  is  to  be  done  by  boring  a 
hole  through  the  windoiv-fhutter  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  height,  and  putting  one  of  the  glaffes, 
called  the  ox-eye,  into  the  hole  ;  when,  all 
other  light  being  fhut  out,  except  what  paffes 
through  this  hole,  and  a  proper  ground  of  pa¬ 
per  or  vellum,  &c.  being  held  at  a  due  di¬ 
stance  Horn  the  hole,  the  refleded  image  of 
the  prolped  wdll  be  formed  upon  the  ground. 
If  this  ground  be  formed  of  paper,  and  fixed 
fteady  by  a  proper  frame,  the  image  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  perfedly  on  the  reverie  or  backfide 
of  it,  and  the  artift  may  Hand  at  the  back 
and  trace  the  outlines  of  the  neceffary  parts 
with  great  convenience,  and  may  even  ftretch 
t  ne  colouring,  if  he  think  it  expedient. 

Though 
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Though  the  taking  views  of  nature  by  the 
camera  has  feveral  conveniences,  and  teems 
very  advantageous,  yet  there  is  one  very  ma¬ 
terial  objection  to  its  ufe.  I  his  is,  that  the 
fhadows  lofe  their  force  in  the  reflected  image; 
and  objects,  by  the  refraction,  are  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  rounder,  or  different  fometimes  both  in 
their  magnitude  and  fite,  from  what  they  really 
are,  which  being  oppugnant  to  the  truth  ox 
any  drawing,  almoft  wholly  cleftroys  the  ex¬ 
pedience  there  would  be  otherwiie  found  in 
this  manner. 

The  method  of  making  (ketches  of  outlines 
from  pi&ures,  prints,  or  drawings,  by  off-trace- 
ing,  is  performed  by  a  variety  of  methods. 
The  moft  common,  where  the  fize  of  the 
painting  does  not  forbid  it,  is  to  take  a  fheet 
of  paper  prepared  by  oil  of  turpentine,  or  the 
other  means,  as  above  directed  for  the  taking 
views  from  nature ;  and,  having  fattened  it 
even  on  the  picture  or  print  to  be  copied,  to 
t^ace  over  the  principal  parts  with  a  black  lead 
pencil.  By  this  means  an  outline  being  ob¬ 
tained,  if  may  be  imparted  to  any  other 
ground,  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  when 
the  fame  kind  of  outline  is  formed  by  draw¬ 
ing  after  nature.  Where  larger  pieces  are  to 
be  copied,  lawn  and  tiffany  may  be  ufed  in- 
Head  of  the  tranfparent  paper  ;  or  feveral  (beets 
of  the  paper  may  he  joined  together  by 
means  of  ifinglafs  glue  ;  and  when  the  outline 
is  traced  by  chalk,  or  other  proper  crayon,  the 
fubfequent  proceeding  may  be  the  like  alio. 
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m  this  cafe,  as  above,  where  the  fame  kind 
of  outline  is  taken  from  nature.  Goldbeater’s- 
fkin,  and  horn  as  prepared  in  plates  for  lan- 
thorns,  as  alio  the  talc  or  fofiible  ifinglafs,  and 
dried  hog’s  bladder,  have  been  likewife  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  purpofe.  But  where  horn,  or 
ifinglafs  are  ufed,  being  rigid  bodies  that 
will  not  yield  to  impart  an  impreffion  by  re¬ 
tracing,  they  may  be  beft  treated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  advifed,  in  the  cafe  of  glafs,  when 
employed  for  taking  views  from  nature; 
which  is,  by  tracing  the  outlines  with  black 
in  oil,  and  printing  a  new  ground  of  paper 
with  it. 

Another  common  method  of  off-tracing, 
in  the  cafe  of  prints,  or  drawings,  is  to  fix 
them  againft  a  window,  or  other  hard  tranf- 
parent  body  placed  in  a  ftrong  light,  in  a 
perpendicular  pofition  ;  and  put  a  piece  of 
paper,  vellum,  or  any  other  body  fufficiently 
tranfparent,  before  them,  to  perform  the 
off-tracing,  by  the  view  which  is  this  way 
given  of  the  objedts  in  the  print  or  draw¬ 
ing. 

The  ether  method  of  off-tracing,  called 
calking ,  which  is  lometimes  pradtifed  in  the 
cafe  of  prints  and  drawings,  is  performed 
by  tracing  on  the  print,  or  drawing  itfelf, 
inftead  of  the  tranfparent  body  laid  over  it, 
as  in  the  other  manner.  The  back  of  it 
mud  be  previoufly  prepared,  by  rubbing  it 
over  with  black  lead  powder,  or  other 
iuch  matter  ;  or  a  paper  blacked  on  the  un¬ 
der 
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d£_r  fide  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  blacking  the 
pi  int  or  drawing.  By  either  of  thefe  methods 
an  outline  will  be  made  on  any  ground  of 
vellum  or  paper  laid  under  the  print,  and  if 
level  al  grounds  of  very  thin  paper  be  laid  to¬ 
gether  under  the  print,  with  each  a  blackened 
paper  over  them,  fo  many  impreffions  may 
be  made  at  one  time.  The  fame  effed  mav 
be  produced  by  punduring  or  pricking  out 
the  proper  outlines  in  the  print  or  drawing, 
and  then  ufing  it  for  imparting  the  lketch  to 
another  ground,  with  the  black  lead  powder, 
occ.  in  the  manner  above  defcribed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ufe  of  the  oiled  paper.  When  the 
print  or  drawing  is  thus  prepared  by  pundu- 
img,^  it  may  be  employed  for  tranfmitting  the 
iketch  to  any  number  of  grounds. 

The  manner  of  ufing  foap,  for  taking  off 
the  impreffion  of  a  print  on  a  new  ground,  is 
this :  Smear  the  original  over  with  the  com¬ 
mon  loft  foap,  commixed  with  water  till  it  be 
of  the  confidence  of  a  thin  jelly,  and  then 

*ay  I1  even  or*  the  ground  intended  to  receive 
the  impreffion,  which  mud  be  alfo  previoufiy 
moiftened  with  water.  After  which,  beino- 
covered  with  feveral  other  papers,  the  whole 
mull:  be  comprefled,  by  palling  a  wooden  roller 
over  them,  or  by  rubbing  ftrongly  on  them, 
with  the  calender  glafs  ufed  for  glazing  li¬ 
nen,  or  by  any  parallel  means.  The  im¬ 
preffion  of  the  original  will  by  this  means  be 
imparted  to  the  new  ground  ;  which  mull  be 
I 
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firft;  dried,  and  then  carefully  wafhed  with  a 
fpunge  and  water  to  take  off  the  foap.  It  has 
been  faid  by  feme,  that  this  treatment  will 
do  very  little  injury  to  the  original  print;  but* 
befides  the  impracticability  of  ever  thoroughly 
clean ling  it  from  the  foap,  a  part  of  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  is  taken  from  it,  and  a  proportionable 
fhare  of  the  effedt  of  the  original  impreffion 
defiroyed. 

A  method  parallel  to  this  is  forrietrmes  ufed 
with  prints  and  drawings:  which  is,  by  hold- 
mg  them  up  to  the  light,  and  tracing  the  pro¬ 
per  outlines  on  the  back  with  a  black  lead  pen¬ 
cil,  or  any  kind  of  crayon,  and  then  laying 
the  traced  fide  on  a  ground  proper  to  receive 
the  impreffion,  going  over  them  with  a  roller 
or  calender  glafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
the  impreffion  is  taken  by  means  of  foap.  On 
the  fame  principle,  in  the  cafe  of  copartments, 
cyphers,  or  any  other  regular  figures,  where 
both  fides  are  alike,  when  one  half  is  drawn 
or  traced,  the  other  half  may  be  procured  by 
doubling  the  paper  exadfly  in  the  place  where 
the  two  halves  iliould  join,  and  then  pr effing 
or  rolling  over  the  outiide  of  the  fketched  part; 
by  w/hich  treatment  a  correfpondent  impreffion 
of  the  defign  will  be  made  on  the  other  fide, 
and  the  whole  fketch  will  be  finifhed  without 
the  trouble  of  drawing  or  tracing  out  the  fe- 
cond  half. 

The  method  of  copying  defigns  by  the  ufe 
of  the  fquares,  either  in  order  to  paint  in  equal 
magnitude,  or  with  a  view  to  reduction,  is 

thus : 
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thus  :  Divide  the  original  into  a  convenient 
number  of  fquares,  by  ruling  lines  acr0fs  it 

fame  ° ^  C™y°n  and  then  do  the 

ame  on  the  ground,  in  a  correfpondent  man- 
t  \  ,  .  d(3uares  on  the  new  ground  mav 

„  6  "fr  m^eafed,  diminilhed,  or  made  equal 
~s  to  their  nze,  with  refped  to  thofe  ofThe 
original,  according  to  the  intended  proportion 
of  the  new  piece.  The  principal  ufe  of  th“ 
fquares,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  much  the  fame  as 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  taking  draw¬ 
ings  mom  nature,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell 

hafeto0nth  f  m  u°W-  1  ftaI1  0nl>'  “timate, 

of  L  V  h°  Wh°  Can  draw  at  all>  ufe 
ot  the  fquares  is  much  more  advil'eable  here 

5  the  0fh  m  dTTg  after  nature>  than  any 
of  the  other  methods  ;  as  it  is  much  more  im- 

piovmg,  and  on  the  whole  lefs  troublefome 

to  make  a  correft  fketch  this  way  than  by  any’ 

necdfarTnfT  W‘,uaion-  or.  if  th«  be  not 
necedary,  01  tracing  out  an  outline,  where  the 

magnitude  of  the  original  is  to  be  preferved,  bv 

he  machine  aoove-mentioned,  which  was  for- 

meiiy  called  a  parallelogram ,  and  by  fome  at 

Cann0t  be  ihewn 
without  fir ft  defcnbing  fully,  or  exhibiting  bv 

a  figure  the  conftrudfion  of  the  inftrument 

n  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the 

ffructurc  and  manner  of  fabrication  of  • 

as  well  as  thofe  of  a  machine  fomewhat  com- 

Flex  admit ;  and  what  may  efcape  the  con- 

•  .  ception 
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ception  in  the  verbal  defcription,  may  be 
fupplied  by  the  infpedtion  of  the  figure  an¬ 
nexed. 

This  inftrument  is  compofed  of  a  board,  or 
table,  with  ten  pieces  of  wood  fixed  upon  it, 
in  a  moveable  manner ;  and  by  fuch  a  con- 
ftruftion,  that  when  one  is  moved,  the  whole 
or  the  reft  move  alfo  ft  mi  lady,  with  refoedl 
to  the  directions,  but  under  greater  or  lefs 
angles.  The  board  or  table  may  be  of  fir 
deal*  and  is  ufually  made  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram.  The  magnitude  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  machine,  mu  ft  be 
according  to  that  of  the  pictures,  &c.  it  is 
intended  to  be  ufed  for  reducing.  But  for 
the  fake  of  giving  the  comparative  propor¬ 
tions,  we  will  ft  ate  it  at  three  feet  in  length, 
and  the  breadth  may  be  about  a  foot  and  a 
half.  it  mu  ft  be  plained  very  even,  but 
Ihould  not  be  of  too  thin  fubftance,  left  it 
warn,  and  it  muft  be  covered  with  cloth 
ftretched  even  upon  it,  and  faftened  down  to 
it.  The  ten  pieces  of  wood  muft  be  formed 
like  rulers  ufed  for  writing,  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  here  taken,  they  may  be  a  foot  long, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the 
fifth  or  iixth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  They 
muft  be  faftened  to  each  other  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  every  one  muft  be  crofted  by  ano¬ 
ther  in.  the  centre,  and  by  two  others  at 
fuch  diftance  from  the  centre  as  exactly  di¬ 
vides  the  two  half  lengths  on  each  fide  of  it ; 
except  the  two  which  form  the  extremities, 

and 
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and  can  be  only  croffed  in  the  centre  and  in 
the  middle  of  one  part,  which,  in  each  ex. 

emity,  will  be  the  part  oppofite  to  that  fo 
cioffed  in  the  other,  as  will  immediately  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  pieces  being  laid  together  in  the 
pofition  here  direded.  The  faftfning  muft  be 
y  pins,  or  Rivets,  on  which  each  piece  may 

each^nd  or  freedom  5  and  near 

each  end  of  every  piece  muft  be  made  a  hole 
or  a  iemale  fcrew,  into  which  a  crayon,  port¬ 
crayon,  or  pencil  may  be  fixed,  either  by  or 
without  a  fcrew.  At  the  ends  of  thofe  pieces 
which  make  the  extremities,  there  mufAe  a 

fSenthhp0  6  f°r-  a  fint°  bC  Paired  thr0l,Sh  to 

taken  the  conjoined  pieces  to  the  board  In 
order  to  the  more  commodioufly  fixing  the 
several  parts  of  the  inftrumeat  to  the  boafd  or 
table,  it  may  be  proper  to  have  female  fcrews 
at  the  places  of  the  table  where  the  rulers  are 
be  pinned  down,  according  to  the  different 
applications  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  pins 

cafe  ”U|*  "  ',his 

of  ft 1 reai0ns  C  ofely  folIowed,  the  parts 

of  the  inftrument  may  be  completely  formed 

f  ,Put;  togetber ;  but  to  explain  the  manner 
of  ufing  it,  the  figure  is  here  given,  as  it  L 

SchnTh7  t0  rC[er  t0  Ae  Parts  of  that»  than  to 
iuch  as  have  only  a  verbal  fpecification. 


V OL»  I. 


c 
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Let  the  leg  or  extremity  of  the  piece  A  be 
faftened  to  the  board  in  the  part  of  it  as  here 


delineated,  and  let  the  pi&ure,  &c.  be  placed 
under  the  end  of  the  piece  B ,  a  ftrong  pin 
blunted,  or  other  fuch  rigid  body  being  put 
through  the  end  of  it,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  or  any  other  part  where: 
it  may  be  convenient  to  begin  the  tracing.,, 
Let  the  ground  intended  to  receive  the  draw¬ 
ing,  or  (ketch,  be  then  placed-  at  £,  the  nextl 
leg  to  that  faftened  to  the  board,  if  the  defigni 
of  the  original  be  intended  to  be  diminilheef 
in  the  utmoft  degree  the  machine  can  effedb 
or  to  any  of  the  other  legs  nearer  to  the  origi¬ 
nal,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  required.  A  crayon,  or  pencil  muf 
then  be  fixed  in  the  hole  of  the  piece  is,  made 
for  that  purpofe,  and  muft  reft  on  the  grounc 
of  the  fketch,  which  ground  muft  be  fc 
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placed,  that  the  crayon  or  pencil  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  part  of  it  which  correfpontls 
with  the  part  of  the  original  touched  by  the 
blunted  pin.  The  pidture  and  ground  of  the 
fketch  muff  then,  be  fattened  firmly  to  the 
board,  and  the  artllt  bearing  with  his  left  hand 
gently  on  the  crayon  or  pencil  over  the  ground 
muff  trace,  with  the  blunted  pin  or  ftift  fixed 
in  the  hole  of  the  molt  diftant  leg,  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  original,  which  will  fo  move  the 
crayon  or  pencil  on  the  ground  for  the  fketch 
that  a  correfpondent  line  will  be  marked  there 
but  with  the  diminution  of  the  defign  in  the’ 
proportion  defired. 

When  the  enlargement  of  the  original  is  de- 
fired,  the  reverie  mutt  be  pradifed  with  regard 
to  the  fnuation  of  the  original  and  coDy  •'  for 
if  the  original  be  placed  under  E,  the  niece 
next  to  that  fattened  to  the  board,  and  the  new 
giound  be  put  under  B,  the  end  of  the  le-v 
where  the  original  was  before  placed,  the  fob- 
lequent  management  being  the  fame  as  before 
in  all  other  reipeds,  the  fketch  will  be  aug- 

mented  in  an  equal  degree  to  what  it  was  di- 
mimflred  before. 

If  a  ^etch  of  equal  magnitude  be  defired, 
tne  fattening  or  the  conjoined,  pieces  to  the  ta- 
ble  or  board  mutt  be  at  D,  in  the  centre  of  the 

unfpre’  “d  tne  onSInal  a"d  new  ground  placed 
under  the  pieces  at  each  extremity,  or  any 

other  correfpondent  pieces  that  may  be  moil 

commodious.  y 


G  c  2 


Thh 
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This  machine  may  be  ufed  for  off-tracing 
maps,  or  other  fuch  Ampler  defigns,  or  may 
afford  amufement  by  off-tracing  pi£tuies,  &c„ 
to  thofe  who  have  no  facility  in  drawing. 
But  to  the  abler  and  more  expert  in  thefe  arts, 
where  defigns  that  demand  fpirit  and  pencil 
are  in  queftion,  it  feems  an  expedient  below 
their  regard,  as  performing  by  an  imperfect 
mechanical  aid  what  they  can  execute  better 
by  their  own  natural  powers. 


CHAP.  II, 

Of  the  means  of  taking  cafts  and 
impreflions  from  figures,  bufts, 
medals,  leaves,  &c. 

THE  method  of  taking  cafts  of  figures 
and  bufts,  as  at  prefent  praftifed, .  is 
moft  generally  by  the  ufe  of  plaifter  of  Paris  5 
or,  in  other  words,  alabafter  calcined  by  a.i 
gentle  heat.  The  advantage  of  ufing  this, 
fubftance  preferable  to  others,  confifts  in  this* 
that  notwithftanding  a  flight  calcination  re¬ 
duces  it  to  a  pulverine  ftate,  it  becomes  again 
a  tenacious  and  cohering  body  by  being  moift- 
ened  with  water,  and  afterwards  fuffered  te 
■dry.  By  this  means  either  a  concave  or  con¬ 
vex  figure  may  be  given  by  a  proper  mold  oi 

model  to  it  when  wet,  and  retained  by  tin 

hardnei. 
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hardnefs  it  acquires  when  dry,  and  from  thefe 
qualities  it  is  fitted  to  the  double  ufe  of  mar¬ 
king  both  calls  and  molds  for  forming  thofe 
calls.  The  plaifter  is  to  be  had  ready  pre¬ 
pared  of  thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 

lell  it,  and  the  only  care  is  to  fee  that  it  is 
genuine. 

The  particular  manner  of  making  calls  de¬ 
pends  on  the  form  of  the  fubjed;  to  be  taken. 
Where  there  are  no  projeding  parts,  it  is 
vexy  fimple  and  ealy,  as  likewife  where  there 
are  fuch  as  form  only  a  right  or  any  greater 
angle  with  the  principal  furface  of  the  body. 
But  where  parts  projed  in  lefler  angles,  or 
form  curves  inclined  towards  the  principal 
furface  of  the  body,  the  work  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  I  lliall  therefore  firft  explain  thofe  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  manner  which  are  general  to 
all  kinds,  and  then  point  out  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  methods  to  be  ufed  where  difficulties 
occur. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is  the  forming 
the  mold,  which  is,  indeed,  done  by  much 
the  fame  means,  as  the  caft  is  afterwards 
made  in  it  In  order  to  this,  if  the  original 
01  model  be  a  bafs-relief,  or  any  other  piece 
of  a  flat  form,  having  its  furface  firft  well 
greafed,  it  muft  be  placed  on  a  proper  table, 
or  other  fuch  fupport,  and  furrounded  by  a 
frame,  the  fides  of  which  muft  be  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  it  as  will  allow  a  proper  thick- 
nefs  for  the  fides  of  the  mold.  A  due  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  plaifter,  that  is,  what  will  be  fuf- 

C  c  3  ficient 
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ficient  to  cover  and  rife  to  fuch  a  thicknefs  as 
may  give  fufficient  ftrength  to  the  mold,  as 
alio  to  fill  the  hollow  betwixt  the  frame  and 
the  model,  muft  be  moiftened  with  water, 
till  it  be  juft  of  iuch  coniiftence  as  will  allow 
it  to  be  poured  upon  the  model  The  plaifter, 
thus  moiftened,  muft  be  then  put  on  the  mo¬ 
del  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  for  it  muft  not  be  de¬ 
layed  after  the  water  is  added  to  the  plaifter, 
which  would  otherwife  concrete  or  fet,  fo  as 
to  become  more  troubleiome  in  the  working, 
or  unfit  to  be  ufed.  The  whole  muft  then 
be  iuffered  to  remain  in  this  condition  till  the 
plaifter  has  attained  its  hardnefs,  and  then  the 
frame  being  taken  away,  the  preparatory  caft 
or  mold,  thus  formed,  may  be  taken  ,  off  from 
the  fubjedt  intire* 

Where  the  model  or  original  fubjedl  is  of 
a  round  or  eredt  form,  a  different  method 
muft  be  purfued,  and  the  mold  muft  be  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  pieces  ;  or,  if  the  fubjedt 
confifts  of  detached  and  projecting  parts,  it  is 
frequently  moft  expedient  to  caft  fuch  parts  fe- 
parately,  and  afterwards  join  them  together. 

W here  the  original  fubjedt  or  model  forms 
a  round,  or  fpheroid,  or  any  part  of  fuch 
round,  or  fpheroid,  more  than  one  half  the 
plaifter  muft  be  .ufed  without  any  frame  to 
keep  it  round  the  model,  and  muft  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  water  to  fuch  a  confiftence,  that 
it  may  be  wrought  with  the  hand  like  very 
foft  pafte.  But  though  it  muft  not  be  fo  fluid 

'  as 
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as  when  prepared  for  flat-figured  models^,  it 
muft  yet  be  as  moift  as  if  compatible  with  its 
cohering  fufficiently  to  hold  together.  Being 
thus  prepared,  it  muft  be  put  upon  the  model, 
and  comprefled  with  the  hand,  or  any  flat  in- 
ftrument,  that  the  parts  of  it  may  adapt  them- 
felves  in  the  moft  perfect  manner  to  thofe  of 
the  fubjedt,  as  well  as  be  compadt  with  refpedt 
to  themfelves.  When  the  model  is  fo  covered 
to  a  convenient  thicknefs,  the  whole  muft  be 
left  at  reft  till  the  plaifter  be  fet  and  firm,  fo 
as  to  bear  dividing  without  falling  to  pieces,  of 
being  liable  to  be  put  out  of  its  form  by  flight 
violence.  It  muft  then  be  divided  into  pieces* 
in  order  to  its  being  taken  off  from  the  mo¬ 
del,  by  cutting  it  with  a  knife,  or  with  a  very 
thin  blade  ;  and,  being  divided,  muft  be  cau- 
tioufly  taken  off,  and  kept  till  dry.  But  it 
muft  be  always  carefully  obferved,  before  the 
feparation  of  the  parts  be  made,  to  notch  them 
crofs  the  joints,  or  lines  of  the  divifion,  at 
proper  diftances,  that  they  may  with  eafe  and 
certainty  be  properly  conjoined  again,  which 
would  be  much  more  precarious  and  trouble- 
fome  without  fuch  diredtive  marks.  The  art 
of  properly  dividing  the  molds,  in  order  to 
make  them  feparate  from  the  model,  confti- 
tutes  the  greateft  objedt  of  dexterity  and  (kill 
in  the  art  of  calling,  and  does  not  admit  of 
rules  for  the  moft  advantageous  condudt  of 
it  in  every  cafe.  But  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
explain  the  principles  on  which  it  depends  in 

C  c  4  fuch 
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$$eh  manner  that  by  a  due  application  of 
them  all  difficulties  may  at  any  time  be  fur- 
mounted,  and  an  expertnefs  even  of  manner' 
acquired  by  a  little  pradice.  With  refped  to 
the  cafe  in  queftion,  where  the  fubjed  is  of 
a  round  or  fpheroidal  form,  it  is  beft  to  di¬ 
vide  the  mold  into- three  parts,  which  will  then 
eafily  come  off  from  the  model,  and  the  fame 
holds  good  of  a  cylinder,  or  any  regular  curve' 
figure. 

The  mold  being  thus  formed  and  dry,  and 
the  parts  put  together,  it  muft  be  firft  greafed 
and  placed  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  the  hollow 
Inay  lie  upwards,  and  then  filled  with  plaifter 
commixed  with  Water,  in  the  fame  proportion 
and  manner  as  was  direded  for  the  cafting  the 
mold  ;  and  when  the  caft  is  perfedly  fet  and 
dry,  it  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  mold  and  re¬ 
paired  where  it  is  meceiTary,  which  finifhes  the 
whole  Operation. 

This  is  all  that  is  required  with  refped  to 
fubjeds  Where  the  furfaces  have  the  regularity 
above-mentioned  ;  but  where  they  form  curves 
which  interfed  each  other,  the  condud  of  the 
operation  muft  be  varied  with  refped  to  the 
manner  of  taking  the  caft  of  the  mold  from 
off  the  fubjed  or  model  ;  and  where  there  are 
long  projeding  parts,  fuch  as  legs  or  arms, 
theyfhould,  as  was  obferved  before*  be  wrought 
in  feparate  cafts. 

The  method  of  dividing  properly  the  molds 
cannot  be  reduced,  as  I  intimated,  to  any 

particular 
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particular  rules,  but  muft  depend  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  on  the  fkill  of  the  operator,  who  may 
eafily  judge  from  the  original  fubjeCts,  by  the 
means  here  fuggefted,  what  parts  will  come 
off  together,  and  what  require  to  be  fepa- 
rated.  The  principle  of  the  whole  confifts 
only  in  this,  that  where  under-workings ,  as 
they  are  called,  occur,  that  is,  wherever  a 
ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  bafis  or  infertion 
of  any  projection,  would  be  cut  or  croffed  by 
any  part  of  fuch  projection,  fuch  part  cannot 
be  taken  off  without  a  divifion.  This  muft  be 
made  either  in  the  place  where  the  projection 
would  crofs  the  ftraight  line ;  or,  as  that  is 
frequently  difficult,  the  whole  projection  muft 
be  Separated  from  the  main  body,  and  divided 
alfo  lengthways  into  two  parts.  Where  there 
are  no  projections  from  the  principal  furfaces, 
but  the  body  is  fo  formed  as  to  render  the 
furface  a  compofition  of  fuch  curves,  that  a 
ftraight  line  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  furface 
of  one  part  would  be  cut  by  the  outline ;  in 
one  or  more  places  of  another  part,  a  divifion 
of  the  whole  fhould  be  made,  fo  as  to  reduce 
the  parts  of  it  into  regular  curves,  which  muft 
then  be  treated  as  fuch. 

Where  detached  parts  of  a  long  form,  as 
legs,  arms,  fpears,  fwords,  &c.  occur  in 
any  figure,  they  fhould  be  caft  in  feparate 
molds,  and  if  fuch  parts  are  of  a  compound 
ftruChire,  the  fame  rules  as  were  before  in¬ 
timated  muft  be  obferved  in  the  manage¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  them,  as  are  already  directed  for  the 
principal  part. 

In  larger  mafles,  where  there  would  other- 
wife  be  a  great  thicknefs  of  the  plaifter,  a 
corps  or  body  may  be  put  within  the  mold,  in 
order  to  produce  a  hollow  in  the  call,  which 
both  faves  the  expence  of  the  plaifter,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  caft  lighter. 

This  corps  may  be  of  wood*  where  the 
forming  a  hollow  of  a  ftxaight  figure,  or  fuch. 
as  is  conical  with  the  bafis  outward,  will  an- 
iwer  the  end.  But  if  the  cavity  require  to  be 
round,  or  of  any  curve  figure,  the  corps  can¬ 
not  be  then  drawn  while  intire,  and  confe- 
quently  fhould  be  of  fuch  matter  as  will  fuffer 
itfelf  to  be  taken  out  piece-meal.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  the  corps  is  belt  formed  of  clay, 
which  muft  be  worked  upon  wires  to  give  it 
tenacity,  and  fufpended  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mold,  by  crofs-wires  lying  over  the  mouth  ; 
and  when  the  plaifter  is  fufficiently  fet  to  bear 
handling,  the  clay  rnuft  be  picked  out  by  a 
proper  inftrument. 

Where  it  is  defired  to  render  the  plaifter 
harder,  the  water  with  which  it  is  tempered 
fhould  be  mixed  with  parchment-fize  prepared 
as  below  directed,  which  will  make  it  very  firm 
and  tenacious. 

In  the  fame  manner,  figures,  bufts,  &c.  may 
be  caft  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal,  in  the 
molds  of  plaifter,  only  the  expence  of  plaifter, 
and  the  tedioulnefs  of  its  becoming  fufficiently 
dry,  when  in  a  very  large  mafs,  to  bear  the 

heat 
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Beat  of  melted  metal,  render  the  ufe  of  cl  a 7, 
compounded  with  feme  other  proper  materials* 
preferable,  where  large  febjeCcs  are  in  queftiom 
The  clay,  in  this  cafe,  fliould  be  wafhed  over 
till  it  be  perfectly  free  from  gravel  or  Hones, 
and  then  mixed  with  a  third  or  more  of  line 
find  to  prevent  its  cracking ;  or,  inftead  of 
fand,  coal  afhes,  lifted  till  they  be  perfectly 
fine,  are  preferable.  Whether  plaifter  or  clay 
be  ufed  for  the  calling  in  metal,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  neceflary  to  have  the  mold  perfectly  dry* 
otherwife  the  moifture,  being  rarified,  will 
make  an  explofion  that  will  blow  the  metal 
out  of  the  mold,  and  endanger  the  operator, 
or  at  leall  crack  the  mold  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  fruftrate  the  operation.  Where  the  parts 
of  a  mold  are  larger,  or  project  much,  and 
consequently  require  a  greater  tenacity  of  co- 
hefion  of  the  matter  they  are  formed  of  to 
keep  them  together,  flocks  of  cloth,  prepared 
like  thofe  defigned  for  the  paper  hangings,  or 
fine  cotton  plucked  or  cut  till  it  is  very  fhortf 
fliould  be  mixed  with  the  afhes  or  fand  before 
they  be  added  to  the  clay  to  make  the  com- 
pofition  for  the  mold.  The  proportion  fliould 
be  according  to  the  degree  of  cohefion  required ; 
but  a  fmall  quantity  will  anfwer  the  end,  if 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  compofition  be 
good,  and  the.  parts  of  the  mold  properly  link¬ 
ed  together  by  means  of  the  wires  above  di¬ 
rected. 

There  is  a  method  of  taking  calls  in  metals 
from  fmall  animals,  and  the  parts  of  vege~? 

tables, 
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tables,  which,  though  not  much  known  or  ufed 
in  this  country,  may  be  neverthelefs  pradtifed 
for  feme  ptlrpofes  with  advantage,  particularly 
for  the  decorating  grottos  or  rock-work,  where 
nature  is  imitated.  The  proper  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  lizards,  fiiakes,  frogs,  birds,  or  infers  ; 
the  caft  of  which  being  properly  coloured  will 
be  exact  reprefentations  of  the  originals. 

This  is  to  be  performed  by  the  following 
method.  A  coffin  or  proper  cheft  for  form¬ 
ing  the  mold  being  prepared  of  clay,  or  four 
pieces  of  boards  fixed  together,  the  animal,  or 
parts  of  vegetables,  muft  be  fufpended  in  it  by 
a  firing,  and  the  leaves,  tendrils,  or  other  de¬ 
tached  parts  of  thevegetables,  or  the  legs, wings, 
&c.  of  the  animals,  properly  feparated  and  ad- 
jufted  in  their  right  pofition  by  a  fmall  pair  of 
pincers.  A  due  quantity  of  plaifter  of  Paris, 
and  calcined  talc,  in  equal  quantities,  with 
fome  alumen  plumofom ,  muft  then  be  tempered 
with  water  to  the  proper  confiftence  for  caft- 
ing,  and  the  fubjedt  from  whence  the  caft  is 
to  be  taken,  as  alfo  the  fides  of  the  coffin  moift- 
ened  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  coffin  or  cheft  muft  be  then  filled  with 
the  tempered  compofition  of  the  plaifter  and 
talc  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  piece  of  ftraight 
flick  or  wood  muft  be  put  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  body  of  the  fubjedt,  and  pieces  of 
thick  wire  to  the  extremities  of  the  other  parts, 
in  order  that  they  may  form,  when  drawn 
out  after  the  matter  of  the  mold  is  properly 
fet  and  firm,  a  channel  for  pouring  in  the 

melted 
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melted  metal,  and  vents  for  the  air,  which 
otherwife,  by  the  rarefaction  it  would  undergo 
from  the  heat  of  the  metal,  would  blow  it  out, 
or  burft  the  mold.  In  a  fhort  time  the  plaifter 
and  talc  will  fet  and  become  hard,  when  the 
flick  and  wires  may  be  drawn  out,  and  the 
frame  or  coffin  in  which  the  mold  was  caft 
taken  away.  The  mold  mull  then  be  put 
firft  into  a  moderate  heat,  and  afterwards, 
when  it  is  as  dry  as  it  can  be  rendered  by  that 
degree,  removed  into  a  greater,  which  may 
be  gradually  increafed  till  the  whole  be  red- 
hot.  The  animal,  or  part  of  any  vegetable, 
which  was  included  in  the  mold,  will  then  be 
burnt  to  a  coal,  and  may  be  totally  calcined  to 
afhes,  by  blowing  for  fome  time  gently  into 
the  channel  and  paffages  made  for  pouring 
in  the  metal,  and  giving  vent  to  the  air, 
which  will,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  incinerates 
the  remainder  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  blow  out  the  afhes.  The  mold  mull; 
then  be  fuffered  to  cool  gently,  and  will  be 
perfeCt,  the  deftruCtion  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  animal,  or  vegetable,  having  produced  a 
hollow  of  a  figure  correspondent  to  it ;  but  it 
may  be  neverthelefs  proper  to  fhake  the  mold, 
and  turn  it  upfide  down,  as  alfo  to  blow  with 
the  bellows  into  each  of  the  air  vents,  in  order 
to  free  it  wholly  from  any  remainder  of  the 
afhes ;  or,  where  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
of  filling  the  hollow  with  quickfilver  with., 
out  expence,  it  wall  be  found  a  very  effectual 
method  of  clearing  the  cavity,  as  all  duft, 

afhes, 
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allies,  or  fmall  detached  bodies,  will  neceflarily 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  qmckfilver,  and  be 
poured  out  with  it.  The  mold  being  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  it  mull  be  heated  very  hot  when  ufed, 
if  the  caft  be  made  with  copper  or  brafs  ;  but  a 
lefs  degree  will  ferve  for  lead  or  tin.  ’  The 
melted  metal  muft  be  then  poured  in,  the  mold 
gently  ftruck,  .  and  fuffered  to  reft  till  it  be 
cold.  At  which  time  it  muft  be  carefully 
taken  from  the  cafk,  but  without  the  leaft 
foice  i  id  Inch  parts  of  the  matter  as  appear 
to  adhere  more  ftrongly,  muft  be  foftened  by 
foaking  in  water  till  they  be  intirely  Ioofened, 
that  none  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  caft 
may  be  broken  off  or  bent. 

Where  the  alumen  pulmofum ,  or  talc,  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  procured,  the  plaifter  may  be  ufed 
alone  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  calcined  by  the  heat 
ufed  in  burning  the  animal  or  vegetable  from 
whence  the  caft  is  taken,  and  to  become  of 
too  incohering  and  crumbly  a  texture.  For 
cheapnefs,  Sturbridge  clay,  or  any  other  pot¬ 
ter  s  or  other  good  clay,  wafhed  over  till  it  be 
perfectly  fine,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  fand  and  fome  flocks  cut  fmall,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Pounded  pumice-ftone  and  plaifter  of 
Paris,  taken  in  equal  quantities,  and  mixed 
with  wafhed  clay  in  the  fame  proportion,  is 
faicl  to  make  excellent  molds  for  this  and  pa¬ 
rallel  ufes. 

Cafts  of  medals,  or  fuch  fmall  pieces  as 
are  of  a  fimilar  torm,  may  be  made  in  plaifter 
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by  the  method  directed  for  bafs  relieves.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  nothing  more  required  than  tq 
form  a  mold,  by  laying  them  on  a  proper 
board  ;  and,  having  furrounded  them  by  a  rim 
made  of  a  piece  of  a  card  or  any  other  pafte- 
board,  to  fill  the  rim  with  foft  tempered  plainer 
of  Paris,  which  mold,  when  dry,  will  ferve  lor 
feveral  calls.  It  is  neverthelefs  a  better  method 
to  form  the  mold  of  melted  fulphur,  which  will 
produce  a  {harper  impreffion  in  the  call,  and 
be  more  durable  than  thofe  made  of  planter. 

The  cafts  of  medals  are  likewife  frequently 
made  of  fulphur,  which  being  melted,  mull 
be  treated  exadly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
plaifter. 

Cafts  may  be  made  likewife  with  iron,  with 
very  little  additional  trouble,  provided  it  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

a  Take  any  iron  bar,  or  piece  of  a  fimilar 
u  form,  and,  having  heated  it  red-hot,  hold 
a  it  over  a  veflel  containing  water,  and  touch 
a  it  very  {lightly  with  a  roll  of  fulphur,  which 
u  will  immediately  diflblve  it,  and  make  it 
“  fall  in  drops  into  the  water  under  it.  As 
much  iron  as  may  be  wanted  being  thus 
diflblved,  pour  the  water  then  out  of  the 
“  veflel,  and  pick  out  the  drops  formed  by 
u  the  melted  iron  from  thole  oi  the  fulphur, 
u  which  contain  little  or  no  iron,  and  will  be 
£C  diftingulfliable  from  the  other  by  their  co- 
a  lour  and  weight.5' 
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^r°n  means»  t>e  rendered 

lo  fufible,  or  eafy  to  be  melted,  that  it  will 

run  with  lefs  heat  than  will  melt  lead,  and 
may  be  employed  for  making  cafts  of  medals, 
and.  many  other  fuch  purpofes,  with  great  con¬ 
venience  and  advantage. 

Impreffions  of  medals,  having  the  fame  ef- 
fe£t  as  calls,  may  be  made  alfo  of  ilinglafs 
glue  by  the  following  means.  Melt  the  inn- 
glafs,  beaten  as  when  commonly  ufed,  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  with  the  addition  of  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  it,  ftirring  it  gently  till  the 
whole  be  diffolved ;  then,  with  a  brufh  of  ca¬ 
mel’s  hair,  cover  the  medal,  which  foould  be 
previoufly  well  cleanfed  and  warmed,  and  then 
laid  horizontal  on  a  board  or  table  grealed  in 
the  part  around  the  medal*  Let  them  reft  af¬ 
terwards  till  the  glue  be  properly  hardened, 
and  then  with  a  pin  raife  the  edge  of  it,  and 
feparate  it  carefully  from  the  medal ;  the  caft 
vrill  be  thus  formed  by  the  glue  as  hard  as 
horn,  and  fo  light  that  a  thoufand  will  fcarcely 
weigh  an  ounce.  In  order  to  render  the  relief 
of  the  medal  more  apparent,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  carmine  may  be  mixed  with  the  melted  ifm- 
glafs,  or  the  medal  may  be  previoufly  coated 
with  leaf  gold  by  breathing  on  it,  and  then 
laying  it  on  the  leaf,  which  will  by  that  means 
adheie  to  it ;  but  the  ule  of  the  leaf  gold  is 

apt  to  impair  a  little  the  fharpnefs  of  the  im- 
preflion. 

1  here  is  likewife  a  method  of  making  im- 
preffions  of  the  fame  kind  in  lead,  which  is 

1  this. 
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this.  Lay  the  medal  on  a  poft,  or  other  firm 
body  of  wood,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  very 
thin  plate  of  lead,  and  lay  over  that  another 
piece  of  thicker  plate.  7  hen  place  on  them 
end-ways  a  piece  of  wood  turned  of  a  round 
figure,  which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  its  diameter  may  be 
fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  medal. 
Strike  then  forcibly  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
wood  with  a  mallet,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument, 
and  tne  unueimoft  plate  of  lead  will  receive 
the  impreffion  of  the  medal;  to  preferve  which, 
the  concave  of  the  reverfe  may  be  filled  up 
with  refin,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  brick- 
duft,  and  melted.  The  impreffion  ffiould  be 
maae  with  one  ftroke,  which  will  produce  a 
fufficient  efted,  if  given  with  due  ftrength, 
and  in  a  perpendicular  diredion.  Impreffions> 
may  be  even  taken  from  fealing-wax  or  fulphur 
in  this  manner,  if  the  pieces  be  no  way  con¬ 
cave  or  bending  on  their  under  fide. 

Imprefiions  of  medals  may  be  likewife  taken 
in  putty,  but  it  ffiould  be  the  true  kind  made 
of  earth  of  tin  and  drying  oil.  Thefe  may  be 
formed  in  the  molds  previoufly  taken  in  plaifter 
or  fulphur,  or  molds  may  be  made  in  its  own 
fubftance  in  the  manner  direded  for  thofe  of 
the  plaifter.  Thefe  impreffions  will  be  very 
ffiarp  and  hard,,  but  the  greateft  difadvantag# 
that  attends  them  is  their  drying  very  flowly 

and  being  liable  in  the  mean-time  to  be  da¬ 
maged. 

&  d  Ijpc- 
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Impreffions  of  prints,  or  other  engravings, 
may  be  taken  from  copper-plates  by  cleaning 
them,  thoroughly,  and  pouring  plaifter  upon 
them  ;  but  the  effedt  in  this  way  is  not  ftrong 
enough  for  the  eye,  and  therefore  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  is  preferable  where  fuch  impref¬ 
fions.  on  plaifter  are  defired. 

Take  vermilion,  or  any  other  coloured  pig¬ 
ment  finely  powdered,  and  rub  it  over  the 
plate  ;  then  pafs  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  or 
the  flat  part  of  the  hand  over  the  plate,  to 
take  oft'  the  colour  from  the  lights  or  parts 
where  there  is  no  engraving.  The  proceeding 
muft  then  be  the  fame  as  where  no  colour  is 
ufed.  This  laft  method  is  alfo  applicable  to 
the  making  impreffions  of  copper-plates  on 
paper  with  dry  colours  ;  for  the  plate  being 
prepared  as  here  dire&ed,  and  laid  on  the 
paper  properly  moiftened,  and  either  paffed 
under  the  rolling-prefs,  or  any  other  way 
ftrongly  forced  down  on  the  paper,  an  irn- 
preffion  of  the  engraving  will  be  obtained. 

Impreftiens  may  be  likewife  taken  from  cop¬ 
per-plates,  either  on  plaifter  or  paper,  by  means 
of  the  fmoke  of  a  candle  or  lamp ;  if,  inftead 
of  rubbing  them  with  any  colour,  the  plate  be 
held  over  the  candle  or  lamp,  till  the  whole 
furface  become  black,  and  then  wiped  off  by 
the  flat  of  the  hand  or  paper. 

Thefe  methods  are  not,  however,  of  very 
great  ufe  in  the  cafe  of  copper-plates,  except 
cwhere  impreffions  may  be  deflred  on  occaflons 
where  printing  ink  cannot  be  procured  ;  but  as 
■  ‘  thev 
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they  may  be  applied  likewife  to  the  taking 
impreffions  from  fnufF-boxes,  or  other  en¬ 
graved  fiibjeds,  by  which  means  defigns  may 
be  inftantly  borrowed  by  artifts  or  curious  per- 
forts,  and  preferved  for  any  life,  they  may  In 
foch  inftances  be  very  ulefiil. 

1  he  expedient  of  taking  impreffions  by  the 
fmoke  of  a  candle  or  lamp  may  be  employed 
ffifo  for  botanical  purpofes,  in  the  cafe  of 
leaves;  as  a  perfect  and  durable  reprefentation 
of  not  only  the  general  figure,  but  the  contex¬ 
ture  and  difpofition  of  the  larger  fibres,  may  be 
extemporaneoufly  obtained  at  any  time.  The 
fame  may  be,  neverthelefs,  done  in  a  more 
perfed  manner  by  the  ufe  of  linfeed  oil,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
colour,  where  the  oil  can  be  conveniently 
procured.  :  But  the  other  method  is  valuable, 
on  account  of  its  being  pradicable  at  almoft  all 
feafons,  and  in  all  places,  within  the  time  that 
the  leaves  will  keep .  frefii  and  plump.  In  ta¬ 
king  thefe  impreffions,  it  is  proper  to  bruife  the 
leaves,  fo  as  to  take  off  the  projedions  of  the 
large  ribs,  which  might  prevent  the  other  parts 
from  plying  to  the  paper. 

Leaves,  or  alfo  the  petals,  or  flower  leavers 
of  plants,  may  themfe.Ives  be  preferved  on  pa¬ 
per,  with  their  original  appearance,  for  a  con- 
fi dei  able  length  of  time,  by  the  following 
means.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  rub  it 
Over  with  the  ifmglafs  glue,  treated  as  above 
direded  for  taking  impreffions  from  medals  ; 
and  then  lay  the  leaves  in  a  proper  pofition 
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on  the  paper.  The  glue  laid  on  the  paper  be¬ 
ing  fet,  bru£h  over  the  leaves  with,  more  of 
the  fame,  and  that  being  dry  likewife,  the  ope¬ 
ration  will  be  finifhed,  and  the  leaves  fo  fe- 
cured  from  the  air  and  moifture,  that  they  will 
retain  their  figure  and  colour  much  longer  than 
by  any  other  treatment. 

Butterflies,  or  other  fmall  animals  of  a 
flat  figure,  may  alfio  be  preferved  in  the  fame 
manner* 


PART 


PART  III. 

Of  gilding,  hlvering,  bronzing,  ja¬ 
panning,  lacquering,  and  theftaining 
different  kinds  of  fubftances,  with 
all  the  variety  of  colours.  : 


r**»- 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  gilding. 


SECT.  I.  Of  gilding  in  general. 

THE  gilding  different  fubftances  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  variety  of  means  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  nature  of  each ;  but 
the  principle  is  the  fame  in  all,  (except  with 
gefped  to  one  kind  pradifed  on  metals,  where 
quickfilver  and  heat  is  uled,  which  I  omit 
here  as  not  properly  a  part  of  the  fubjed  of 
this  work)  being  only  the  putting  fome  pro¬ 
per  cement  on  the  body  to  be  gilt,  and  then 
laying  the  gold  either  in  the  form  of  leaves 
or  powder  on  the  cement,  which  binds  it  to 
the  body. 
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The  principal  kinds  of  gilding  are  thofe 
called  oil  gilding — burnijfj  gil di  ng — a  n  d  japan - 
tier  s  gilding,  or  gilding  with  gold  fuze.  Thefe 
may  be  promifcoufly  ufed  on  grounds  either 
of  wood,  metal,  or  any  other  firm  and  rigid 
body  ;  but  paper  and  leather  require  a  treat¬ 
ment,  in  fome  cafes,  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

The  firft  attention  in  moft  kinds  of  gilding 
is  the  choice  of  leaf  gold,  which  fhould  be 
pure,  and  of  the  colour  accommodated  to  the 
purpofe,  or  tafte  of  the  work.  Purity  is  re- 
quilite  in  all  cafes  ;  for  if  the  gold  be  allayed 
with  filver  it  will  be  of  too  pale  and  greenifh  a 
hue  for  any  application,  and  if  it  contain  much 
copper,  it  will  in  time  turn  to  a  yet  much 
ftronger  green.  The  purity  may  be  afcertained 
with  accuracy  enough  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
touch  ftone  and  aqua  fortis ,  and  the  fitnefs  of 
the  colour  to  any  particular  purpofe  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  eye.  The  full  yellow  is 
certainly  the  moft  beautiful  and  trueft  colour 
of  gold  ;  but  the  deep  reddifh  call  has  been  of 
late  moft  efteetned  from  the  caprice  of  fafhion. 
Whichever  may  be  chofen,  the  colour  ought 
neverthelefs  to  be  good  of  the  kind  ;  for  there 
is  a  great  variation  in  the  force  and  effedt  of 
different  parcels  of  the  fame  teint,  fome  ap¬ 
pearing  more  foul  and  muddy,  others  bright 
and  clear. 

The  beft  method,  however,  of  judging  of 
the  colour  of  leaf  gold  with  nicety,  is  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  fpecimen  of  fuch  as  is  perfedt,  with 

which 
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which  any  frefh  parcel  may  be  occafionally 
compared. 

There  is,  befides  the  true  leaf  gold,  another 
kind  in  ufe,  called  Dutch  gold,  which  is  cop-  y 
per  gilt,  and  beaten  into  leaves  like  the  genuine. 

It  is  much  cheaper,  and  has,  when  good, 
greatly  the  effe£t  of  the  true  at  the  time  of  its 
being  laid  on  the  ground  ;  but,  with  any  ac- 
cefs  of  moifture,  it  lofes  it  colour  and  turns 
green  in  fpots,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cafes  its 
beauty  is  foon  impaired,  unlefs  well  fecured  by 
lacquer  or  varnifh.  It  is  neverthelefs  fervice- 
able  for  coarfer  gilding  where  large  maffes  are 
wanted,  efpecially  where  it  is  to  be  feen  by 
artificial  light,  as  in  the  cafe  of  theatres,  and, 
if  well  varnifhed,  will  there  in  a  great  meafure 
anfwer  the  end  of  the  genuine  kinds. 

The  other  preparations  of  gold  belonging 
to  particular  kinds  of  gilding,  I  fliall  treat  of 
them,  as  likewife  the  cements  or  other  fub- 
ftances  employed,  in  their  refpe£tive  places, 
and  proceed  now  to  fhew  what  the  i  n  fir  li¬ 
me  nts  are  which  are  common  to  the  three 
principal  methods. 
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SECT.  II. 

*  •••  ,r  c  .  r  \  .  .  ^  irt  r  t-  -  r-  -  ■  y- 

Of  the  injlruments  that  are  common 
to  the  oily  burnifhy  and  japanncr  i- 
gilding. 

r  |  ’’HE  fitft  heceflary  inftrument  Is  a  cufhion 
-fi.  for  receiving  the  leaves  of  gold  from  the 
paper,  in  order  to  its  being  cut  into  proper 
fize  and  figures  for  covering  the  places  to  be 
gilt.  This  cufhion  fhould  be  made  of  leather, 
and  faftened  to  a  fquare  board,  which  fhould 
have  a  handle.  It  may  be  of  any  fize,  from 
fourteen  inches  fquare  to  ten,  and  fhould  be 
fluffed  betwixt  the  leather  and  board  with  fine 
tow  or  wool,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
furface  may  be  perfedfy  flat  and  even. 

A  proper  knife  is  the  next,  and  an  equally 
requifite  inftrument,  as  it  is  neceffary  in  all 
cafes  to  cut  or  divide  the  gold  into  parts  corre- 
fpondent  to  thofe  which  are  to  be  covered. 
1  his  knife  may  be  the  fame  in  all  refpe£ts  as 
thofe  ufed  in  painting,  called  palette  knives ,  the 
blade  of  which  may  be  four  or  fix  inches  long, 
and  fomewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  in, 
breadth,  with  a  handle  proportionable. 

A  fquirrel’s  tail  is  likewife  generally  pro¬ 
vided  for  taking  up  the  whole  leaves,  and  for 
comprefimg  the  gold  to  the  furface  where  it 
is  laid,  and  giving  it  the  poiition  required, 
ft  is  ufed  alfo  by  fome  for  taking  up  the  parts 
ilJOi  *■  of 
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of  leaves  ;  but  this  is  better  done  by  means 
of  a  ball  of  cotton  wool,  which  will  both  an- 
fwer  this  end,  and  that  of  compreffing  the  gold 
in  a  more  eafy  and  effectual  manner.  This 
fquirrel’s  tail  is  cut  fhort,  and  fometimes  fpread 
in  a  fan-fafhion  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood 
formed  like  a  pencil  flick,  but  broad  at  one 
end,  and  fplit  to  receive  the  tail ;  but  it  will 
equally  ferve  the  purpofe  of  its  own  form, 
when  the  hair  is  cut  to  a  proper  length.  This 
inftrument  is  by  fome  called  a  palette ,  but  im¬ 
properly,  as  the  board  for  holding  the  colours 
in  painting,  and  which  is  frequently  in  ufe 
along  with  this,  being  called  by  the  fame  name, 
would  necefTarily  produce  a  confufion  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  either, 

A  brufh  of  very  foft  hog’s  hair,  or  of  the 
fitch  kind,  made  large,  is  likewife  commonly 
iifed  for  pafling  over  the  work  when  it  is  be¬ 
come  dry,  in  order  to  take  off  the  loofe  gold. 

Some  fine  cotton  wool  is  alfo  neceffary  for 
taking  up  the  fmaller  parts  of  the  leaves,  and 
laying  them  on  the  work,  as  alfo  for  com- 
prefling  and  adjufting  them  when  laid  on. 
The  cotton  fhould  be  formed  into  a  ball  by 
tying  it  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag ; 
for,  if  it  be  ufed  without  the  rag,  the  fibres 
adhere  to  the  gold  fize,  and  embarrafs  the 
work. 

A  fmall  flone  and  mullar,  with  a  propor¬ 
tionable  palette  knife,  are  required  for  grinding 
and  tempering  the  mixtures  made  of  the  fat 
oil,  or  gold  fize,  with  each  other,  and  the  co¬ 
lours 
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lours  that;  may  be  added  to  them.  Proper 
brufhes  are  alfo  wanted  for  laying  on  and 
fpreading  the  fat  oil,  or  fize,  on  the  work, 
and  feme  of  thefe  fhould  be  fitehes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes,  in  order  to  convey  and  fettle  the 
gold  where  the  relief  of  carved  work  forms 
deep  hollows. 

Thefe  are  all  tire  ixiftruments  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  three  principal  kinds  of  gilding  ? 
fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  each,  I  fhall  take  notice 
of  where  they  more  properly  occur. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  manner  of  oil  gilding,  and  the 
preparation  of  fat  oil . 

r'|  THE  gilding  with  oil  is  the  moft  eafy  and 
•  cheap,  as  well  as  moft  durable  kind,  and, 
therefore,  is  moftly  applied  to  common  pur- 
poles.  It  is  performed  by  cementing  the  gold 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  fat  oil.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  is,  therefore,  previoufly  ne- 
eeftary  to  be  known,  and  may  be  much  better 
managed  in  the  following  manner  than  by 
any  method  hitherto  taught,  or  commonly 
pracftifed. 

C£  Take  any  quantity  of  linfeed  oil,  and 
“  put  it  into  an  earthen,  or  any  other  veffel  of 
u  a  broad  form,  fo  that  the  oil  may  lie  in  it 
u  with  a  very  large  furface  ;  but  the  propor- 
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<c  tion  fhould  be  fo  limited  that  the  oil  may  be 
“  about  an  inch  thick  in  the  vefleL  The 
earthen  pans  ufed  for  milk  in  the  forming 
u  cream  for  butter  are  very  well  accommo- 
“  dated  to  this  purpofe.  Along  with  the  oil 
fc  as  much  water  fhould  be  alfo  put  into  the 
“  veffel  as  will  rife  fix  inches  or  more  above 
“  the  bottom.  Place  the  veflel  then,  with  the 
u  oil  fwimming  on  the  water,  in  any  open 
<c  place  where  the  fun  and  rain  may  have  accefs 
“  to  it,  but  where  it  may  be  as  free  from 
u  receiving  duft  and  filth  as  poilible.  Let  it 
“  ftand  in  this  condition,  dirring  the  contents 
fc  on  every  opportunity,  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
u  or  till  it  appear  of  the  confidence  of  treacle. 
<c  Take  the  oil  then  from  off  the  water  into 
fC  a  phial,  or  bottle  of  a  long  form,  or,  what 
u  is  better,  into  a  feparating  funnel,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  by  the  chymids,  and  there  draw  off’ 
“  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Place  it  after-*- 
“  wards,  being  in  the  long  bottle  or  phial,  in 
u  fuch  heat  as  will  render  it  perfectly  fluid, 
“  and  the  foulnedes  it  may  contain  will  foon 
^  fublide  to  the  bottom,  when  the  clear  part 
“  mud  be  poured  off,  and  the  remainder 
“  drained  through  a  flannel,  while  yet  water, 
and  the  whole  will  then  be  fit  for  ufe.” 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  method  is  only 
practicable  in  dimmer,  as  the  fun  has  not  diffi¬ 
dent  power  in  winter  to  produce  a  due  change 
in  the  oil. 

This  method  differs  from  that  commonly 
praftifed  in  the  addition  of  the  water,  which 

differs 
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fuffers  the  foulnefs  to  feparate  from  the  oil  and 
link  to  the  bottom,  where  it  remains  without 
being  again  mixed  with  the  oil  every  time  it  is 
ftirred,  as  is  unavoidable  where  no  water  is 
ufed.  The  water  likewife  greatly  contributes 
to  bleach  the  oil,  and  improve  it  in  other  re- 


The  belt  previous  preparation  of  the  piece 
to  be  gilded,  if  it  have  not  already  any  coat  of 
oil  paint,  is  to  prime  it  with  drying  oil  mixed 
with  a  little  yellow  ochre,  to  which  alfo  a  very 
final!  proportion  of  vermilion  may  be  added, 
But  where  greater  nicety  and  perfection  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  work,  the  wood  fhould  be  firft 
rubbed  with  fifti-fkin,  and  then  with  Dutch 
ruffies. 

This  priming  being  dry,  the  next  part  of 
the  operation  is  the  fizing  the  work,  which 
may  be  done  either  with  the  fat  oil  alone, 
(but  diluted  with  drying  oil,  if  too  thick  to  be 
worked  without)  or  with  fat  oil  and  the  japan- 
ner  s  gold  fize,  (of  which  the  preparation  is 
below  taught)  either  in  equal  quantities,  or  in 
any  left  proportion,  with  refpeCt  to  the  gold  fize. 
The  difference  betwixt  the  ufe  and  omiffion  of 
the  gold  fize,  in  this  way  of  gilding,  lies  in  two 
particulars.  The  one  is,  that  the  fizing  dries 
fafter  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  gold  fize  to  the  fat  oil,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  fo  much  the  fooner  fit  to  be  gilded, 
t  he  other  is,  that  the  gilding  is  alfo  rendered, 
in  the  fame  proportion,  left  Alining  and  glofly, 
which  is  efteemed  a  perfection  in  this  kind  of 
;  "  gilding; 
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gilding;  though,  taking  away  the  prejudice  of 
fafhion,  I  fhall  think  the  moft  fhining  the  moft 
beautiful,  and  of  the  ftrongeft  effeCt. 

The  fat  oil,  or  the  compound  of  that  and  the 
gold  fize,  muft  be  ground  with  fome  yellow 
ochre,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  brufh,  laid 
thinly  over  the  work  to  be  gilt.  But,  in  doing 
this,  care  muft  be  taken  to  pafs  the  brufh  into 
all  the  hollows  and  cavities,  if  the  fubjeCfc  be 
carved,  or  have  any  other  way  projecting  parts. 
For  where  the  fize  fails  to  be  laid  on,  the  gold 
will  never  take  till  the  work  be  again  repaired 
by  going  over  the  defective  places  with  frefh 
fize,  which  fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  pof- 
Jible.  Where  great  perfection  is  required,  the 
gold  fhould  not  be  laid  on  the  firft  fizing ;  but 
that  being  fuffered  to  dry,  the  work  fhould  be 
again  fized  a  fecond  time, ,  and  fome  who  are 
very  nice  even  proceed  to  a  third. 

The  work  being  thus  fized,  muft  be  kept  till 
it  appear  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive  the 
gold,  which  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  touch¬ 
ing  with  the  finger.  If  it  appear  then  a  little 
adhefive  or  clammy,  but  not  fo  as  to  be 
brought  off  by  the  finger,  it  is  in  a  fit  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  gilt.  But  if  it  be  fo  clammy  as  to 
daub  or  come  off  on  being  touched,  it  is  not 
fufficiently  dry,  and  muft  be  kept  longer  •  or, 
if  there  be  no  clamminefs  or  fticky  quality  re¬ 
maining,  it  is  too  dry,  and  muft  be  fized  over 
again  before  it  can  be  gilt. 

When  the  work  is  thus  ready  to  receive 
the  gold,  the  leaves  of  gold,  where  the  furface 
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'  is  fufficiently  large  and  plain  to  contain  them, 
may  be  laid  on  entire,  either  by  means  of  the 
fquirrel’s  tail,  or  immediately  from  the  paper 
in  which  they  were  originally  put ;  a  method 
that,  by  thofe  who  have  the  proper  dexterity 
of  doing  it,  is  found  to  be  much  the  limpleft 
and  quickeft,  as  well  as  beft,  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  Being  laid  on  the  proper 
parts  of  the  work,  the  leaves  mud  then  be 
fettled  to  the  ground,  by  compreffing  thofe 
which  appear  to  want  it  gently  with  the  fquir- 
refs  tail  or  cotton  ball ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
gold  has  flown  Oif*,  or  been  diiplaced,  io  as  to 
leave  a  naked  or  uncovered  fpot,  a  piece  of 
another  leaf*  of  lize  and  figure  eorrefpondent 
to  fuch  fpot,  muft  be  laid  upon  it.  Where 
the  parts  are  too  fmall  to  admit  of  the  laying 
on  whole  leaves,  or  where  vacancies  are  left 
after  laying  on  whole  leaves  which  are  lefs  than 
require  others  to  cover  them,  the  leaves  which 
are  to  be  ufed  muft  be  fir  ft  turned  from  the 
paper  upon  the  cufhion,  defcribed  above 
amongfl  the  inftrunlents.  They  muft  then  be 
cut,  by  feoring  over  them,  with  the  knife, 
f  above  defcribed  likewife)  into  fuch  divifions  or 
Hip  s  as  may  be  molt  commodioufly  laid  on  the 
parts  of  the  work  to  be  covered  ;  after  which, 
being  feparated,  and  taken  up  as  they  are 
wanted,  by  means  of  the  cotton  wool,  to  which 
being  breathed  upon  they  will  adhere,  they 
mult  be  laid  in  the  places  they  are  deiigned  to 
cover,  and  gently  preffed  by  the  cotton  till  they 
touch  every  where,  and  lie  even  on  the  ground. 

i  *  Where 
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9  Where  the  work  is  very  hollow,  and  fmali 
pieces  are  wanted  to  cover  parts  that  lie  deep 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  iquirrel’s  tail  or  the 
cotton,  they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  point  of 
a  fitch  pencil,  (being  firft  breathed  upon)  and 
by  that  means  conveyed  to,  and  fettled  in  their 
proper  place.  Fhofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it 
,ufe  the  pencil  commodioufly  for  a  great  part  of 

the  work  where  large  parts  of  the  leaves  cannot 
be  ufed. 

The  whole  of  the  work  being  thus  covered* 
fhould  be  fufFered  to  remain  till  it  be  dry,  and 
it  may  then  be  brufhed  over  by  a  camel’s  hair 
pencil,  or  foft  hog’s  hair  brufh,  to  take  off 
from  it  all  loofe  parts  of  the  gold. 

If,  after  the  brufhing,  any  defective  parts 
or  vacancies  appear  in  the  gilding,  fiich  parts 
muft  be  again  fized,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  whole  was  before  ;  but  the  ja¬ 
pan  ners  gold  fize  alone  is  much  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  either  the  fat  oil  alone,  or  any 
mixture. 


SECT.  IV, 

Of  burnifh  gilding ,  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  fzes.,  &*c. 

'T'HE  gilding  with  burnilhed  gold  is  feU 
dom  pradifed  but  upon  wood,  and  at 
prefent  moftly  in  the  cafe  of  carved  work,  or 
where  carved  work  is  mixed  with  plain.  The 

chief 
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chief  difference  in  the  manner  betwixt  this  and 
oil  gilding  lies  in  the  preparing  the  work  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  gold,  and  in  the  fubftituting  a  fize 
made  of  parchment,  or  the  cuttings  of  glover’s 
leather  in  the  place  of  the  fat  oil,  as  a  cement. 
The  proportion  of  the  fize  fhould  therefore  be 
previoufly  known,  and  may  be  as  follows. 

“  Take  a  pound  of  cuttings'  of  parchment* 
“  or  of  the  leather  ufed  by  glovers  ;  &nd,  hav- 
tc  ing  added  to  them  fix  quarts  of  wkter,  boil 
“  them  till  the  quantity  of  fluid  be  reduced  to 
u  two  quarts,  or  till,  on  the  taking  out  a  little* 
“  it  will  appear  like  a  jelly  on  growing  cold, 
44  Strain  it  through  flannel  while  hot,  and  it 
44  will  be  then  fit  for  ufe.” 

This  fize  is  employed  in  burniih  gilding, 
not  only  in  forming  the  gold  lize,  or  cement 
for  binding  the  gold  to  the  ground,  but  a.lfo 
in  priming,  or  previoufly  preparing  the  vmrk. 
But  before  1  proceed  to  fhew  the  manner  of 
ufing  it  fo,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  the  eompofi- 
tions  for  the  proper  cement  or  gilding  fize  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  kind  of  gilding.  There  are  a 
multiplicity  of  recipes  for  this  compofitiori 
which  are  approved  of  by  different  perfons, 
but  as  in  general  they  vary  not  eflentially  from 
each  other,  I  will  only  give  two,  which  1  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  each  the  belt  in  their  kinds. 

44  Take  any  quantity  of  bole  ammoniac,  and 
44  add  feme  water  to  it,  that  it  may  loak  till  it 
ct  grow  foft.  Levigate  it  then. on  the  done, 
£;  but  not  with  more  water  than  will  prevent 

z  44  its 
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“  'it si  being  of  a  ftiff  confidence,  and  add  to  it 
“  a  little  purified  luet  cr  tallow  fcraped,  and 
**•  grind  them  together.  When  this  is  wanted 
ior  uie,  dilute  it  to  the  confiftence  of  cream, 
“  by  parchment  or  glover’s  fize  mixed  with 
“  double  its  quantity  of  water  and  made 
warm.  Some  melt  the  fiuet  or  tallow,  and 
“  mix  it  previoufly  with  five  or  fix  times  its 
weight  ox  chaik  before  it  is  put  to  the  bole, 
to  facilitate  their  commixture,  to  which,  in 
“  this  wet  ftate,  they  are  otherwife  fomewhat 
lepugnant.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  pratftifed 
■  to  put  foap-fuds  to  the  bole,  which  will  con- 
“  tribute  to  its  uniting  with  the  tallow.” 

This  is  the  fitnpleft  cpmpofition,  and  equally 
good  with  the  following,  or  any  other ;  but 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  variety  of  opinions, 
which  reigns  in  all  thefe  kinds  of  matters,  I 
will  infert  another. 

f  ake  or  bole  in  fine  powder  one  pound, 
and  oi  black  lead  two  ounces.  IVIix  them 
“  well  by  grinding,  and  then  add  of  olive 
oil  two  ounces,  and  of  bees-wax  one  ounce, 

“  Melted  together,  and  repeat  the  grinding’ 
till  the  whole  be  thoroughly  incorDorated& 

;;  when  this  mixture  is  to  V  ufed,  dilute  it 
with  the  parchment  or  glover’s  fize,  as  was 

“  directed  in  the  former  recipe.  But  till  the 
time  of  ufing- them,  both  this  and  the  fore- 
U  g°mg  fhould  be  kept  immerfed  in  water, 

“  which  will  preferve  them  good.” 

.  ^  °  prepare  the  wood  for  burnifh  gilding, 
it;  fhould  firft  be  well  rubbed  with  filli-fkin^ 
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{kin,  and  then  with  Dutch  rufhes ;  but  this 
can  only  be  praftifed  in  the  larger  and  plainer 
parts  of  the  work,  other  wife  it  may  damage 
the  carving,  or  render  it  lefs  fharp  by  wearing 
off  the  points.  It  muft  then  be  primed  with 
the  glover’s  fize,  mixed  with  as  much  whiting 
as  will  give  it  a  tolerable  body  of  colour ; 
which  mixture  muft  be  made  by  melting  the 
fize,  and  ftrewing  the  whiting  in  a  powdered 
ftate  gradually  into  it,  ftirring  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Of  this  priming  feven  or  eight  coats 
fhould  be  given,  time  being  allowed  for  the 
drying  of  each  before  the  other  be  put  on, 
and  care  fhould  be  taken  in  doing  this  to 
work  the  priming  well  with  the  brufh  into 
all  the  cavities  or  hollows  there  may  be  in  the 
carved  work.  After  the  laft  coat  is  laid  on, 
and  before  it  be  quite  dry,  a  brufh  pencil  dipped 
in  water,  fhould  be  paffed  over  the  whole  to 
fmooth  it  and  take  away  any  lumps  or  inequa¬ 
lities  that  may  have  been  formed,  and  when  it 
is  dry,  the  parts  which  admit  of  it  fhould  be 
again  rufhed  over  till  they  be  perfectly  even. 
The  work  fhould  then  be  repaired,  by  freeing 
all  the  cavities  and  hollow  parts  from  the 
priming,  which  may  choak  them  or  injure  the 
relief  of  the  carving  ;  after  which,  a  water 
polifh  fhould  be  given  to  the  parts  defigned  to 
be  burnifhed,  by  rubbing  them  gently  with  a 
fine  linen  rag  moiftened  with  water. 

The  work  being  thus  prepared,  when  it  is 

to  be  gilt,  dilute  the  compolition  of  bole,  &c. 

with 
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with  warm  fize  mixed  with  two- thirds  of  water, 

and  with  a  brufh  fpread  it  over  the  whole  of 

the  work,  and  then  iuffer  it  to  dry,  and  go 

over  it  again  with  the  mixture  in  the  fame 

manner  at  lead  once  more.  After  the  laft 

coat,  rub  it  in  the  parts  to  be  burnifhed  with 

•a  foft  cloth,  till  k  be  perfectly  even.  Some 

add  a  little  vermilion  to  the  gilding  fize,  and 

otheis  colour  the  work,  if  carved,  before  it 

be  laid  on,  with  yellow  and  the  glover5 g  fize, 

to  which  a  little  vermilion,  or  red  lead,  fhould 

be  added.  "I  his  laft  method  is  to  give  the 

appeal  ance  or  gilding  to  the  deeper  and  obfcure 

parts  of  the  carving,  where  the  gold  cannot, 

or  is  not  thought  neceffary  to  be  laid  on.  But 

this  practice  is  ar  p refent  much  difufed,  and 

inftead  of  it,  fuch  parts  of  the  work  are  coloured 

after,  the  gilding,  which  treatment  is  called 
matting . 

.  ,The  w°rk  being  thus  properly  prepared,  fet 
it  in  a  pofi  tion  almoft  perpendicular,  but  de¬ 
clining  a  little  from  you,  and  having  the  gild¬ 
ing  fize,  place  all  the  neceffary  inftruments 
above  defcribed  ready,  as  alfo  a  bafon  of  clean 
water  ready  at  hand  ;  wet  then  the  upper- 
fiioft  part  of  the  work,  by  means  of  a  large 
camel  s  hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  water,  and 
then  lay  on  the  gold  upon  the  part  fo  wet  in 
the  manner  above  directed  for  the  gilding  in 
oil,  till  it  be  completely  covered,  or  become 
too  dry  to  take  the  gold.  Proceed  afterwards 
to  wet  the  next  part  of  the  work,  or  the 
lame  over  again  if  neceffary,  and  gild  it  as  the 
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firft,  repeating  the  fame  method  till  the  whole 
be  ftnifhed.  Some  wet  the  work  with  brandy, 
or  fpirit  of  wine,  inftead  of  water;  but  I  do 
pot  conceive  any  advantage  can  ariie  from  it 
that  may  not  be  equally  obtained  by  a  judicious 
ufe  of  water.  This  manner  is  moreover  much 
inore  troublefome  and  difficult,  as  well  as  ex- 
penfive  ;  for  only  a  fmall  part  muft  be  wet  at 
one  time,  and  the  gold  laid  inftantly  upon  it, 
or  the  brandy  or  fpirits  will  fly  off,  and  leave 
the  ground  too  dry  to  take  the  gold. 

The  work  being  thus  gone  over  with  the 
gilding,  muft  be  then  examined,  and,  fuch 
parts  as  require  it,  repaired  by  wetting  them 
with  the  camel’s  hair  pencil,  and  covering 
them  with  the  gold  ;  but  as  little  as  poffible  of 
the  perfect  part  of  the  gilding  fhould  be  wet, 
as  the  gold  is  very  apt  to  turn  black  in  this 
ftate.  When  the  repaired  part  alfo  is  dry,  the 
work  may  be  matted  if  it  require  it ;  that  is, 
the  hollow  parts  muft  be  covered  with  a  co~ 
lour  the  neareft  in  appearance  to  gold.  For 
this  purpofe  lome  recommend  red  lead,  with 
a  little  vermilion  ground  up  with  the  white  of 
an  egg  ;  but  I  think  yellow  ochre,  or  Dutch 
pink,  with  red  lead,  would  better  anfwer  the 
end  ;  or  the  terra  di  Sienna  very  {lightly  burnt 
or  mixed  with  a  little  red  lead  would  have  a 
much  better  effed,  and  be  more  durable  than 
any  other  mixture  io  near  the  colour  of  gold 
in  fti ad e.  Ifmglafs  fize  will  likewlfe  equally 
well  fupply  the  place  of  the  whites  of  eggs  in 
the  compofition  tor  matting. 

•  -  ‘  •  •  The 
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The  work  being  thus  gilt,  it  muft  remain 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  parts 
of  it  that  are  defigned  to  be  biirnifhed  muft 
be  polifhed  with  the  dog’s  tooth,  or  with  the 
burnilhers  of  agate  or  flint  made  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  it  fhould  be  previoufly  tried  whether 
it  be  of  the  proper  temper  as  to  the  drynefs; 
for  though  twenty-four  hours  be  the  mo  ft 
general  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  becomes 
fit,  yet  the  difference  of  feafon,  or  the  de¬ 
gree  of  wet  given  to  the  work,  tnakes  the 
drying  irregular*  with  regard  to  any  fixed 
period.  The  way  of  diftinguifhing  the  fitnefs 
of  the  wrork  to  take  the  burnifh,  is  to  try  two 
or  three  particular  parts  at  a  diftance  from, 
each  other,  which,  if  they  take  the  polifti  in 
a  kindly  manner,  the  whole  may  be  concluded 
fit ;  but  if  the  gold  peel  off,  or  be  difordered 
by  the  rubbing,  the  work  muft  be  deemed  not 
yet  dry  enough  ;  and  if  the  gold  abide  well 
the  rubbing,  and  yet  receives  the  polifh  fiowly^ 
it  is  a  proof  of  its  being  too  dry,  which 
fhould  be  always  prevented  by  watching  the 
proper  time ;  for  the  work,  when  too  dry, 
both  requires  much  more  labour  to  burnifh  it, 
and  fails  at  laft  of  taking  fo  fine  a  polifh. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  japanners  gilding . 


^T'HE  japanners  gilding  is  performed  by 
***  means  of  gold  powder,  or  imitations 
of  it,  cemented  to  the  ground  by  a  kind  of 
gold  fize  much  of  the  nature  of  drying  oil; 
for  the  making  which,  there  are  various 
recipes  followed  by  different  perfons.  I  {hall* 
however,  only  give  one  of  the  more  compound* 
that  is  much  approved,  and  another  very 
Ample,  but  which,  neverthelefs,  is  equally 
good  for  the  purpofe  with  the  mo  ft  elaborate. 
The  more  compound  gold  fize  may  be  thus 
made. 

“  Take  of  gum  animi  and  afphaltum  each 
H  one  ounce,  of  red  lead,  litharge  of  gold,  and 
44  umbre,  each  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Re¬ 
duce  the  groffer  ingredients  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  having  mixed  them,  put  them, 
together  with  a  pound  of  linfeed  oil,  into  a 
proper  veffel,  and  boil  them  gently,  con- 
H  ftantly  ftirring  them  with  a  ftick  or  to¬ 
bacco-pipe,  till  the  whole  appear  to  be  in¬ 
corporated.  Continue  the  boiling,  fre¬ 
quently  ftirring  them,  till,  on  taking  out  a 
fmall  quantity,  it  appear  thick  like  tar  as 
it  grows  cold.  Strain  the  mixture  then 
through  flannel,  and  keep  it  carefully  flop¬ 
ped  up  in  a  bottle,  having  a  wide  mouth,  for 
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44  life.  But  when  it  is  wanted,  it  muft  be 
44  ground  with  as  much  vermilion  as  will  give 
44  it  an  opake  body,  and  at  the  fame  time  di~ 
44  luted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  fo  as  to  render 
44  it  of  a  confidence  proper  for  working  freely 
44  with  the  pencil.5’ 

The  afphaltum  does  not,  I  conceive,  con-* 
tribute  to  the  intention  of  gold  fize^  and  the 
litharge  of  gold,  and  red  lead,  are  both  the 
fame  thing,  with  refpe£fc  to  this  purpofe,  un¬ 
der  different  names,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
umbre  neceffary,  but  clogging  ingredients  to 
the  compofition. 

This  gold  fize  may  therefore  be  equally  well, 
or  perhaps  better  prepared  in  the  following 
manner* 

44  Take  of  linfeed  oil  one  pound,  and  of 
44  gum  animi  four  ounces.  Set  the  oil  to  boil 
44  in  a  proper  veffel,  and  then  add  the  gum 
44  animi  gradually  in  powTder,  ftirring  each 
44  quantity  about  in  the  oil,  till  it  appear  to 
44  be  diffolved,  and  then  putting  in  another^ 
46  till  the  whole  be  commixed  with  the  oil. 
44  Let  the  mixture  continue  to  boil,  till,  on. 
44  taking  a  fmall  quantity  out,  it  appear  of 
44  a  thicker  confiflence  than  tar,  and  then  ftrain 
44  the  whole  through  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  keep 
44  it  for  ufe.  But  it  muft,  when  applied,  be 
44  mixed  with  vermilion  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
44  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  foregoing.” 

This  gold  fize  may  be  ufed  on  metals, 
wood,  or  any  other  ground  whatever.  But 
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before  I  enter  on  the  particular  manner  of 
gilding  with  it,  the  preparation  of  the  true  and 
counterfeit  gold  powders  are  neceffary  to  be 
fliewn. 

The  true  gold  powder  may  be  well  and 
eafily  made  by  the  following  method. 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  leaf  gold,  and  grind 
i^wkh  virgin  honey  on  a  ftone,  till  the  tex- 
u  ture  of  the  leaves  be  perfectly  broken,  and 
their  p'irts  divided  to  the  minuteft  degree. 
“  Then  take  the  mixture  of  gold  and  honey 
“  from  off  the  ftone;  and  put  it  into  a  China, 

*  or  other  fuch  bafon,  with  water,  and  ftir  it 

*  well  about,  that  the  honey  may  be  melted, 
u  and  the  gold  by  that  means  freed  from  it. 
£C  Let  the  bafon  afterwards  ftand  at  reft  till 
u  the  gold  be  fubfided ;  and  when  it  is  fo, 
H  pour  off  the  water  from  it,  and  add  frefh 
“  quantities  till  the  honey  be  intirely  wafhed 

av/ay,  after  which  the  gold  may  be  put  on 
paper  and  dried  for  ufeT 
A  gold  powder  of  a  more  intenfe  yellow 
colour,,  brighter  than  this,  may  be  made  by  a 
precipitation  from  gold  diflolved  in  aqua  regia , 
by  means  of  either  green  or  Roman  vitriol,  as 
has  been  before  obferved  in  page  289,  where 
directions  for  the  preparation  are  given. 

The  German  gold  powder,  which  is  the 
kind  moil  generally  ufed,  and,  where  it  is 
well  fecured  with  varnifh,  will  equally  anfwer 
the  end  in  this  kind  of  gilding  with  the 
genuine,  may  be  prepared  from  the  fort  of  leaf 
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gold,  called  the  Butch  gold ,  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  true. 

The  aurum  Mofaicum ,  which  is  tin  coloured* 
and  rendered  of  a  flaky  or  pulverine  texture 
by  a  chymical  procefs,  fo  as  greatly  to  referable 
gold  powder,  may  be^likewife  ufed  in  this 
kind  of  gilding,  and  prepared  in  the  following 
manner. 

‘c  Take  of  tin  one  pound,  of  flowers  of  ful- 
u  phur  feven  ounces,  and  of  fal  Ammoniacus 
iC  and  purified  quickfilver  each  half  a  pound. 
“  Melt  the  tin,  and  add  the  quickfilver  to  it 
u  in  that  ftate,  and  when  the  mixture  is  be- 
cc  come  cold,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  with  the 
“  fal  Ammmiacus  and  fulphur,  till  the  whole 
u  be  thoroughly  commixed.  Galcine  them  in 
44  a  mattrafs ;  and  the  other  ingredients  fu- 
44  bliming,  the  tin  will  be  converted  into  the 
44  aurum  Mofaicum  ;  and  will  be  found  in  the 
44  bottom  of  the  glafs  like  a  mafs  of  bright 
44  flaky  gold  powder ;  but  if  any  black  or  dif- 
44  coloured  parts  appear  in  it,  they  muft  be 
44  carefully  picked  or  cut  out  ” 

The  fal  Ammonicicus  employed  ought  to  be 
perfectly  white  and  clean,  and  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  quickfilver  be  not  fuch  as  is 
adulterated  with  lead,  which  may  be  known 
by  putting  a  fmall  quantity  in  a  crucible  into 
the  fire,  and  obferving,  when  it  is  taken  out, 
whether  it  be  wholly  fublimed  away,  or  have 
left  any  lead  behind  it.  The  calcination  may 
be  beft  performed  in  a  coated  glafs  body, 

hung 
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hung  in  the  naked  fire,  and  the  body  jfhoiifd 
be  of  a  long  figure,  that  the  other  ingredients 
may  rife  fo  as  to  leave  the  coloured  tin  clear 
of  therm  The  quickfilver,  though  it  be  formed 
into  cinnabar  along  with  the  fulphur,  need  not 
be  wafted,  but  may  be  revived  by  diftilling  it 
with  the  addition  of  quick-lime ;  for  which  a 
very  cheap  and  commodious  method  and  ap¬ 
paratus  may  be  found  in  a  late  treatife  on  prac¬ 
tical  chymiftry,  entitled,  The  Elaboratory  laid 
open ,  &c. 

There  are  fome  other  coarfer  powders  in 
imitation  of  gold,  which  are  formed  of  preci¬ 
pitations  of  copper  ;  but  as  they  are  feldom 
uied  now  for  gilding,  I  fhall  defer  fhewing 
the  manner  of  preparing  them  till  I  come  to 
fpeak  of  bronzing,  where  they  more  properly 
occur. 

Befides  theie  powders,  the  genuine  leaf  or 
Dutch  gold  may  be  ufed  with  the  japanners 
gold  fi  ze,  where  a  more  fihining  and  glofty 
effect  is  defined  in  the  gilding.  But  in  that 
kind  of  gilding  which  is  intended  to  be  var- 
nifhed  over  •  or  to  be  mixed  with  other  japan 
work  or  paintings  in  varnifh,  the  powders  are 
moft  frequently  employed. 

The  gilding  with  japanners  gold  fize  may 
be  pradtifed  on  almoft  any  fubftance  whatever, 
whether  wood,  metal,  leather,  or  paper ;  and 
there  is  no  further  preparation  of  the  work 
necefiary  to  its  being  gilt  than  the  having  the 
furface  even  and  perfe&ly  clean. 
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The  manner  of  ufing  the  japanners  fize  is 
this  :  Put  then  a  proper  quantity  of  it,  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  directed,  and  mixed  with  the 
due  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  ver¬ 
milion,  into  a  fmall  gally-pot,  or  one  of  thofe 
tin  veflels  above  defcribed  for  containing  the 
colours  when  ufed  for  painting  in  varnifh. 
Then  either  fpread  it  with  a  brufh  over  the 
work,  where  the  whole  furface  is  to  be  gilt, 
or  draw  with  it,  by  means  of  a  pencil,  the 
proper  figure  defired,  avoiding  carefully  to  let 
it  touch  any  other  parts.  Suffer  it  afterwards 
to  reft  till  it  be  fit  to  receive  the  gold,  which 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  finger  in  the  fame 
manner  as  with  the  fat  oil,  the  having  a  pro¬ 
per  clamminefs  or  fticky  quality,  without  be¬ 
ing  fo  fluid  astto  take  to  the  finger,  being  alike 
the  criterion  in  both  cafes.  Being  found  of  a 
proper  drynefs  when  the  gold  powders  are  to 
be  ufed,  a  piece  of  the  foft  leather,  called  wajh- 
leather ,  wrapt  round  the  fore-finger,  muft  be 
dipped  in  the  powder,  and  then  rubbed  very 
lightly  over  the  fized  work ;  or,  what  is  much 
better,  the  powder  may  be  fpread  by  a  foft  ca¬ 
mel’s  hair  pencil.  The  whole  being  covered,  it 
muft  be  left  to  dry,  and  the  loofe  powder  may 
then  be  cleared  away  from  the  gilded  part,  and 
collected  by  means  of  a  foft  camel’s  hair  brufh. 
When  leaf  gold  is  ufed,  the  method  of  fizing 
muft  be  the  fame  as  for  the  powders  ;  but  the 
point  of  due  drynefs  is  very  nice  and  delicate 
in  thefe  cafes,  for  the  leaves  muft  be  laid  on 

while 
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while  the  matter  Is  in  a  clue  itate,  otherwife 
the  whole  of  what  is  done  mu  ft  be  feed  and 
gilt  over  again. 

When  more  gold  fize  is  mixed  up  with  the 
oil  of  turpentine  and  vermilion  than  can  be 
ufed  at  one  time,  it  may  be  kept  by  immerf- 
ing  it  under  water  till  it  be  again  wanted  ; 
which  is,  indeed,  a  general  method  of  preferv- 
ing  all  kind  of  paint,  or  other  fuch  compofi- 
tions  as  contain  oily  fubftances. 


SEC  T.  VL 

Of  gilding  paper 5  and  vellum ,  or 


HT  HERE  are  a  variety  of  methods  ufed 
for  gilding  paper,  according  to  the  feve- 
ral  ends  it  is  deiigned  to  anfwer }  but  for  the 
mod  part  fize,  properly ~fo  called,  and  gum 
water,  are  ufed  as  the  cements  ;  and  the  pow¬ 
ders  are  more  generally  employed  than  the  leaf 
gold.  As  I  have  given  the  preparation  of  thefe 
ieveral  fubftances  before,  it  is  needlefs  to  re¬ 
peat  them  here  ;  and  I  fhall  therefore  only 
point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the  manner  of 
their  ufe,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  application 
of  them  to  this  purpofe. 


Of 
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Of  the  gildings  on  paper  proper  to  be  ufed  along 
with  painting  in  water  colours ,  or  frefco . 

The  gilding  proper  to  be  ufed  with  water 
colours  may  be  either  with  the  leaf  gold,  or 
powder ;  which  laft,  when  mixed  with  the 
proper  vehicle,  is  called  jh ell-gold. 

The  leaf  gold  is  neceffary  in  all  cafes  where 
a  metalline  and  fhining  appearance  is  wanted; 
and  it  may  be  laid  on  the  defigned  ground 
by  means  either  of  gum  water,  or  ilinglafs 
fize,  The  gum  water  or  fize  fhould  be  of 
the  weaker  kind,  and  not  laid  too  freely  on 
the  ground,  and  proper  time  fhould  like  wife 
be  given  for  it  to  dry ;  the  judgment  on 
which  miift  be  formed,  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the 
other  kinds  of  gilding,  by  touching  with  the 
finger.  The  management  of  the  gold  aifo  is 
much  the  fame  in  this  as  in  the  former  ;  and 
where  a  poliihed  appearance  is  wanting,  the 
dog’s  tooth,  or  other  kind  of  burn i (her,  may 
be  ufed.  In  the  gilding  larger  furfaces,  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  colour  the 
ground  with  the  galkftone;  and  where  colours 
are  to  be  laid  on  the  gilding,  the  brufhing  the 
gold  over  with  the  gall  of  any  faeaft  will 
make  it  take  them  in  a  much  more  kindly 
manner. 

When  the  gold  powders  are  ufed  along 
with  paintings  in  waters  colours,  it  is  pre-? 
vjoufly  formed  ito  f jell-gold^  (as  it  is  called 
from  its  being  ufually  put  into ‘mufcle-fh ells, 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  the  colours).  This  fhell 
gold  is  prepared  by  tempering  the  gold  pow¬ 
der  with  very  weak  gum  water,  to  which  a 
little  foap-fuds  may  be  put  to  make  the  gold 
work  more  eafily  and  freely.  The  preparation 
of  the  gold  powders  is  before  given,  p.  440, 
and  that  of  the  gum  water  p.  180. 

Of  the  gilding  proper  for  the  coloured  paper  for 
binding  books ,  and  other  fuch  purpofes . 

This  kind  of  gilding  is  performed  in  much 
the  fame  manner  as  that  for  mixing  with 
paintings  in  water  colours,  except  with  regard 
to  the  following  particulars.  Firft,  in  this 
cafe,  the  gilding  being  intended  generally  to 
form  forne  figure  or  defign,  the  gum  water  or 
fize,  inftead  of  being  laid  on  with  a  brufh  or 
pencil,  is  moft  generally  conveyed  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  wooden  plate,  or  print, 
and  moft  expediently  by  an  engraved  roller, 
which  make  an  impreffion  of  the  figure  or  de¬ 
fign  intended.  Secondly,  as  the  riling  of  the 
gold  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  no  difad- 
vantage  in  this  kind  of  gilding,  as  it  is  in  that 
mixed  with  paintings,  the  gum  water  or  fize  may 
be  much  ftronger,  which  will  contribute  both  to 
bind  the  gold  firmer,  and  to  give  it  a  fort  of  em~ 
boiled  appearance  that  improves  the  effect.  In 
this  kind  of  gilding  the  japanners  gold  fize  may 
be  alfo  commodioully  employed  ;  for,  as  the 
paper  muft  be  moiftened  before  it  be  printed, 

there 
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there  is  no  inconvenience  liable  to  happen 
from  the  running  of  the  gold  fize  thus  ufed. 
Where  the  emboffed  appearance  is  wanted  in 
the  greateft  degree,  the  gold  fize  fhould  indeed 
always  be  ufed,  and  in  this  cafe  ihould  be 
thickened  with  yellow  ochre?  mixed  with  as 
much  red  lead  as  the  proper  working  of  the 
print  will  admit. 

The  wooden  plates  or  prints  ufed  for  gild¬ 
ing  in  this  manner,  are  worked  by  the  hand, 
and  are  to  be  charged  with  the  gum  water  or 
fize,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  by  letting  it  gently 
and  evenly  down  on  a  cufhion  on  which  the 
gum  water  or  fize  has  been  copioufly  fpread 
by  means  of  a  proper  brulh,  and  then  preffing 
it  on  the  paper  prepared  by  moiftening  with 
water,  and  laid  horizontally  with  lb  me  fheets 
of  other  paper  under  it.  Where  the  rolling 
print  is  employed,  the  guin  water  or  fize  muft 
be  laid  on  it  by  a  proper  brufh,  immediately 
out  of  the  pot  or  veffel  which  contains  it ; 
but  too  copious  an  ufe  muft  be  avoided  for 
fear  of  fpreading  it  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
defign  or  pattern.  The  fubfequent  manage- 
?nent  oi  the  gold,  whether  leaf  or  powder, 
muft  be  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing  kinds  of 
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#  It  rarely  anfwers  to  ufe  the  leaf  gold  in  this 
kind  of  painting,  nor  even  the  true  gold  pow¬ 
der  ;  but  the  German  powder,  or  that  formed 
of  the  leaves  called  Dutch  gold ,  is  moftly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  anfwers  well  enough  the  purpofe. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  gilt  and  marbled 


papers 
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papers  have  not  been  fo  much  culti  vated  in ’our 
own  country  as  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  lince 
very  great  iurns  have  been  always  annually 
paid,  both  to  Germany  and  Genoa,  on  this 
account.  The  improvement  of  this  manufac¬ 
ture  is,  therefore,  a  very  lit  object  of  attention 
to  that  moil  laudable  fociety  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  and  encouragement  of  ufefui  arts,  who 
have  offered  premiums  to  thole  who  would 
give  proofs  of  their  endeavours  or  fuccefs.  in 
parallel  inftanc.es*  The  fociety  has  accordingly 
given  lately  a  bounty  to  Mr.  Moor,  of  New- 
gate-Street,  who  has  eftablifhed  a  manufacture 
of  gilt  and  flowered  paper,  which  exceeds 
greatly  the  foreign  in  beauty,  and  is  fold  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  can  be  afforded,  even 
when  the  duty  on  importation  is  not  paid. 

Of  gilding  proper  for  letters  of  gold  oh  paper , 
and  the  embeirfmnent  of  manufcripts. 

The  molt  enfy  and  neat  method  of  forming 
letters  of  gold  on  paper,  and  for  ornaments  of 
writings,  is,  by  the  gold  ammoniac ,  as  it  was 
formerly  called ;  the  method  of  managing 
which  is  as  follows. 

u  Take  gum  Ammoniacum,  and  powder 
it,  and  then  diffolve  it  in  water  previouflv 
u  impregnated  with  a  little  gum  Arabic,  and 
“  fome  juice  of  garlic.  1  he  gum  Ammoni- 
“  cum  will  not  diffolve  in  water  fo  as  to  form 
“  a  trafparent  fluid,  but  produces  a  milky 
appearance ;  from  whence  the  mixture  is 

i  “  called 
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in  medicine  the  lac  Ammoniacum . 
€C  With  the  lac  Ammoniacum  thus  prepared, 
<£  drav/  with  a  pencil,  or  write  with  a  pen  on 
paper  or  vellum,  the  intended  figure  or 
2  fetters  of  the  gilding.  Suffer  the  paper  to 
dry,  and  then,  or  any  time  afterwards, 
“  breathe  on  it  till  it  be  moiftened,  and  im¬ 
mediately  lay  leaves  of  gold,  or  parts  of 
leaves  cut  in  the  moft  advantageous  man- 
2  ner  to  fave  the  gold,  over  the  parts  drawn 
or  written  upon  with  the  lac  Ammonia— 
“  cum,  and  prefs  them  gently  to  the  paper 
“  with  a-  ball  of  cotton  or  loft  leather.  When 
the  paper  becomes  dry,  which  a  fhort  time 
or  gentle  heat  will  foon  effed,  brulh  off, 
“  with  a  foft  pencil,  or  rub  off  by  a  fine  li¬ 
nen  rag,  the  redundant  gold  which  covered 
“  the  parts  between  the  lines  of  the  drawing 
“  or  writing;  and  the  fineft  hair  ftrokes  of 
the  pencil  or  pen,  as  well  as  the  broader 
“  will  appear  perfedly  gold.” 

,  ^  is  ufual  to  fee  in  old  manufcripts,  that  are 
highly  ornamented,  letters  of  gold  which  rife 
confiderably  from  the  iurface  of  the  paper,  or 
parchment  containing  them,  in  the  manner  of 
emboffed  work,  and  of  thefe  fome  are  lefs  fhin- 
ing,  and  others  have  a  very  high  polilh.  The 
method  of  producing  thefe  letters  is  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one.  by  fridion  on  a  proper  body 
with  a  folid  piece  of  gold,  the  other  by  leaf 
gold.  The  method  of  making  thefe  letters  by 
means  of  folid  gold  is  as  follows. 
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u  fhake  cryftal  and  reduce  it  to  powder, 
u  temper  it  then  with  ftrong  gum.  water,  till 
u  it  be  of  the  confidence  of  pafte  ;  and  with 
“  this,  form  the  letters.  When  they  are  dry, 
u  rub  them  with  a  piece  of  gold  of  good 
u  colour,  as  in  the  manner  of  polifhing,  and 
u  the  letters  will  appear  as  if  gilt  with  bur- 
u  nifhed  gold.” 

Knuckle  has,  in  his  fifty  curious  experiments, 
given  this  recipe ;  but  omitted  to  taxe  the  leaft' 
notice  of  the  manner  how  thefe  letters  are  to 
be  formed  ;  though  the  moft  difficult  circum- 
ftance  in  the  production  of  them.  It  may 
however  be  done  by  means  of  a  ftamp  in  this 
manner.  Let  the  emboffed  figure,  either  of 
the  feparate  letters,  or  of  whole  words,  be 
cut  in  fteel ;  and,  when  the  ftamps  are  to 
be  ufed,  anoint  each  letter  carefully  with  the 
end  of  a  large  feather  dipped  in  oil  ;  but  not  fo 
wet  as  to  leave  drops  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ftamps.  Fill  thefe  concave  letters,  in  the 
ftamps,  with  the  above  mixtures  of  powdered 
cryftal  and  gum  water ;  and,  wiping  the 
other  parts  of  them  perfectly  clean,  place  them 
then  on  the  paper  or  vellum,  laid  over  fome 
iheets  of  paper,  taking  care  that  the  letters  may 
be  in  the  exaCt  pofition  where  they  ought  to 
lie  ;  ftrike  then  the  ftamp  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  but  not  too  forcibly,  and  take  it  oft 
in  the  fame  direction.  The  letters  will  be  left 
in  their  proper  places  by  this  means,  and  will 
have  the  fame  proportions  as  their  archetypes 
in  the  ftamps. 
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Where  leaf  gold  is  ufed  for  making  em- 
boned  letteis  in  manufcripts,  the  above  com- 
pofition  cannot  be  ufed ;  but  there  are  feveral 
others  which  will  very  well  fupply  its  place, 

of  which  the  following  has  been  given  as  very 
excellent.  1 

Take  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  beat  them 
to  an  oily  confidence.  Then  take  as  much 
!'  vermilion  as  will  be  required  to  thicken  the 
“  whites  of  the  eggs  to  the  confidence  of  o  ifte. 
Form  the  letters  of  this  pafte,  by  means'  of 

-  Pamps,  in  the  manner  before  direded, 
and  when  they  are  become  dry,  moiften 

J  them  b7  a  final  1  pencil  with  ftrong  gum- 
water,  obferving  not  to  let  it  run  beyond 
“  the  bounds  of  the  letters.  ’  When  thegum- 
“  fater, is  of  a  proper  drynefs,  which  mult 
■  be  judged  of  by  the  rule  before  given,  cover 

-  t^ie  ^etters  leaf  gold,  and  pfefs  it  clofe 
to  every  part  of  them,  by  cotton  or  foft 

w  r*  A^ter  t}ie  gilding  is  dry,  it  may  be 

ic  p0llflied  by  the  dog’s  tooth,  or  the  other 
proper  hurnifhers.” 


Of  gliding  proper  for  the  edges  of  books  and  paper. 

There  are  feveral  various  methods,  with  re- 
peel  to  the  cement  ufed,  by  which  the  edges 
ot  nooks  or  paper  may  be  gilt,  as  ftrong  gum- 
water,  or  lfinglafs  fize,  or  glover’s  fize  may 
be  employed ;  but  as  the  gum-water  and 

We?  „e.r  fvfs  ai'e  aPc  t0  ™n  beyond  the  edge 
and  ftxck  the  leaves  together,  ifmglafs  melted 

b  b  2  with 


with  the  addition  of  feme  common  proof  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  a  fixth  part  of  honey  or  fugar- 
candy  is  greatly  preferable  ;  but  a  third  of  bole 
armoniac  well  powdered  muff  be  added. 

The  following  compofition  has  been  likewife 
approved  of  for  this  purpofe. 

“  Take  bole  armoniac,  and  fugar-candy  well 
“  powdered,  each  equal  parts;  mix  them  with 
“  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  an  oily  confift- 
^  ence,  and  the  cement  will  be  fit  for  ufe/’ 

In  order  to  the  ufmg  any  of  thefe  cements, 
the  paper,  whether  it  be  in  quires,  or  books, 
ihould  be  well  cut,  and  polhhed  on  the  edges 
to  be  gilt,  and  then  ftrongly  fcrewed  down  by 
a  prefs ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  to  be  brufhed 
over,  firft  with  a  little  of  the  cement  without 
the  fugar-candy,  or  the  bole ;  and  when  that 
is  dry,  either  with  the  cement  above  given, 
or  any  other  folution  of  gum  or  fize  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  bole ;  after  wnich  it 
may  be  fuffered  to  dry,  and  then  water-polilhed 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  fine  linen  rag  (lightly 
moiftened.  It  is  then  in  a  ftate  fit  for  receiving 
the  gold,  only  it  may  be  again  gently  moiftened 
at  that  time,  and  the  leaves  may  then  be  laid 
on,  being  cut  according  to  the  breadth  they 
are  to  cover,  and  prefled  cloiely.down  by  a 
cotton  ball ;  and  after  the  gilding  is  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  and  firm,  it  may  be  poliihed  in  ths 
manner  oi  the  ioregomg  kinds. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Of  gilding  leather . 

T  EATHER  may  be  gilded  for  common 
occafions  by  all  the  lame  methods  which 
have  been  given  for  gilding  paper  or  vellum ; 
except  that  where  the  gold  fize  is  ufed  there 
is  no  occafion  to  wet  the  leather,  to  prevent 
the  running  of  the  oil  out  of  the  bounds. 
Either  leaf  gold  or  the  powders  may  therefore 
be  employed  as  well  for  leather  as  paper  ; 
but,  unlefs  in  forae  fine  work;  or  for  very  par¬ 
ticular  purpofes,  the  German  gold  powder 
would  anfwer  as  well  as  the  true  gold.  It  is 
needlefs  confequently  to  repeat  here  the  me¬ 
thods  above  fhewn  with  refpeet  to  the  gilding 
paper  for  covers  to  books,  & c.  which  equally 
well  fuit  for  this  purpofe  in  general ;  but  as 
there  is  a  manner  of  gilding  leather  peculiar 
to  the  book-binders,  it  is  requiiite  to  explain 
it. 

The  method  of  gilding  ufed  by  the  book¬ 
binder  is  to  have  the  letters,  or  copartments, 
fcrolls,  or  other  ornaments,  cut  in  heel  ftamps ; 
not  by  finking,  as  in  molt  other  cafes,  but  by 
the  projection .  of  the  figure  from  the  ground. 
Thefe  ftamps  are  made  hot,  and  leaves  of 
gold  being  laid  on  the  parts  accommodated 
to  the  pattern  or  defign  of  the  gilding,  the 
hot  fiamps  are  prefled  itrongly  on  the  gold  and 
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leather,  and  bind  the  gold  to  it  in  the  hollows 
formed  by  the  flamp,  the  other  redundant 
part  of  the  gold  being  afterwards  brufhed  or 
rubbed  off. 

The  manner  pra&ifed  by  the  profefied 
leather-gilders  for  the  making  hangings  for 
rooms,  fkreens,  &c.  is  not  properly  gildings 
but  lacquering ,  being  done  by  means  cf  leaf 
filver,  coloured  by  a  yellow  varnifh,  on  the 
fame  principle  with  the  lacquered  frames  of 
pictures,  &c.  which  were  formerly  in  ule.  It 
is  an  important  manufacture,  as  the  leather  or¬ 
namented  in  this  manner  not  only  admits  of 
great  variety  of  defigns  in  embofled  work,  re- 
fembling  either ®gilding  or  filver,  but  alfo  of 
the  addition  of  paintings  of  almoft  every  fort. 
The  manner  of  performing  this  kind  of  leather 
gilding  is  as  follows. 

.The  fkins  are  firfl  procured  in  a  dry  flate  after 
the  common  dreffing  and  tanning.  Thofe  mod 
proper  for  this  purpofe  are  fuch  as  are  of  a  firm 
clofe  texture  ;  on  which  account,  calf  or  goat 
fkins  are  preferable  to  fheep.  But  in  that  con¬ 
dition  they  are  too  hard  and  fliff  for  gilding  in 
this  way.  In  order  therefore  to  foften  them, 
they  are  firfl  put  for  fome  hours  in  a  tub  of 
water,  where  they  are,  during  fuch  time,  to  be 
frequently  flirred  about  with  a  flrong  flick. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  and,  being  held  by  one 
corner,  beaten  againft  a  flat  flone.  They  are 
next  made  fmooth  by  fpreading  them  on  the 
flone,  and  rubbing  them  ftrongly  over  by  an 

iron 
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kon  inftrument  refembling  a  blade,  but  with  the 
lower  edge  formed  round,  and  the  upper  edge 
fet  in  a  wooden  handle,  palling  horizontally  the 
whole  length  of  the  blade.  This  inftrument 
the  workman  Aides  on  the  furface  oi  the  (kin. 
as  it  lies  on  the  hone,  at  the  fame  time  preffing 
and  leaning  on  it  with  all  his  weight.  When, 
one  of  the  fkins  is  fmifhed,  another  is  laid  over 
it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
others  over  that.  The  fkins  being  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  are  joined  together,  to  form  pieces  of  the 
fize  required  for  any  particular  purpofe.  In 
order  to  their  joining  properly,  they  are  cut 
into  a  fquare,  or  rather  oblong  fquare  form. 
To  which  end,  a  ruler  or  fquare  is  ufed,  or 
the  fkins  are  placed  on  a  table  or  block,  cor- 
refponding  in  lize  and  figure  to  a  wooden  print 
of  the  kind  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  ipeak  oi 
below,  and  as  much  of  the  fkins  is  taken  off 
as  leaves  it  of  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the 
table  or  block.  Any  defective  parts,  or  holes 
in  the  fkin,  are  then  to  be  made  good  ;  which 
is  done  by  paring  away  with  a  penknife, 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  for  fome  little 
fpace  round  the  whole,  or  defedive  part ;  put¬ 
ting  a  patch,  or  correfpondent  piece  of  the 
fame  kind  of  fkin  over  it.  This  patch,  or 
piece,  is  to  have  a  margin  pared  to  half  the 
thicknefs,  to  fuit  the  pared  part  of  the  fkin, 
and  is  then  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  by  means 
of  fize  made  of  parchment,  or  glover’s  cut¬ 
tings,  in  the  manner  defcribed  before,  p.  432. 

F  f  4  '  *  After 
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After  the  fkins  are  thus  prepared,  the  next 
operation  is  the  fizing  them,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  foft  glue,  or  ftiff  fize,  that 
anfwers  to  the  gold  fize,  ufed  in  other  kinds 
of  gilding  or  filvering  prepared  from  parchment 
or  glover’s  cuttings.  This  is,  in  fa<ft,  the  fame 
with  that  directed  to  he  ufed  for  joining  the 
pieces,  only  it  mull  be  reduce.d  by  longer  boil¬ 
ing  to  a  thicker  confiftence,  which  fhould  be 
that  of  a  very  ftiff  jelly. 

To  fi?e  a  fkin,  or  piece,  the  workman 
takes  a  piece  of  the  fi^e  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
nut ;  which,  however,  he  does  not  ufe  whole, 
but  cuts  into  two  parts.  With  one  of  thefe 
parts  he  rubs  all  the  fkin,  or  piece  of  leather, 
ftrongly ;  and  when  it  is  by  this  means  fpread 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  leather,  he  rubs 
it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  difperfe  it 
more  equally  and  uniformly  over  every  part. 
To  the  effe&ing  this  end,  the  heat  of  the 
hand  contributes  as  well  as  the  motion,  as  it 
melts  the  fize  to  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity, 
and  renders  it  confequently  more  capable  of 
being  diffufed  over  the  whole  fiirface.  The 
workman  then  leaves  the  fkin  for  fome  time 
to  dry,  and  afterwards  fpreads  the  other  part 
of  the  fize  on  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft,  which  finifhes  the  operation  of  fizing. 
It  is  neceflary.to  allow  fome  fpace  of  time 
betwixt  the  laying  on  the  two  parts  of  the 
fize ;  for  if  the  whole  w'as  laid  on  together, 
or  the  firft  part  before  the  other  was  dry  to 
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a  certain  degree,  the  whole  would  diffolve, 
and  be  forced  forwards  before  the  hand,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fpread  by  it.  In  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  bufinefs,  the  workman  therefore, 
as  foon  as  he  has  fpread  the  firft  part  of  the  fize, 
takes  another  fkin  and  treats  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  filling  up  the  interval  of  time 
proper  for  drying  the  firft,  he  returns  then  to 
that,  and  puts  on  the  other  part  of  the  fize, 
and  by  this  alternative  treatment  of  them  em¬ 
ploys  the  whole  of  his  time  without  any  lofs, 
by  waiting  till  either  be  dry.  The  fide  of  the 
fkin  on  which  the  hair  grew,  or  what  is  called 
the  grain  of  the  leather,  is  always  chofen  for 
receiving  the  fize  and  filver.  This  is  neceflary 
to  be  obferved,  becaufe  that  fide  is  evener  and 
of  a  clofer  texture  than  the  other. 

The  fkins,  being  thus  fized,  are  ready  for 
receiving  the  leaves  of  filver,  which  are  thus 
laid  on.  I  he  workman  who  filvers  them  ftands 
before  a  table,  on  which  he  fpreads  two  fkins 
before  they  are  dry  after  the  fizing.  On  the 
fame  table,  on  the  right  hand,  he  puts  alfo  a 
large  book  of  leaf  filver  on  a  board,  which, 
near  one  end  of  it,  has  a  peg  fufficiently  long 
to  raife  it  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  it  flope 
like  a  writing-defk. 

The  book  being  thus  placed,  he  takes  out 
one  by  one  the-  leaves  of  filver,  and  lays  them 
on  the  fkin  previoufly  fized  as  above.  I  his 
he  does  by  means  of  a  final!  pair  of  pincers, 
fprmed  by  two  little  rods  of  wood  fattened  to¬ 
gether 
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gether  at  one  end,  and  glued  to  a  fmall  piece 
of  wood,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  triangle,  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  two  rods  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  to  make  them 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  when  prefled  by  the  lingers, 
of  taking  hold  of  the  leaves  of  filver.  On  the 
fide  of  the  piece  in  which  the  rods  are  joined  to 
form  the  pincers,  there  is  put  a  kind  of  turf,  or 
fmall  brufh,  of  an  irregular  form,  made  of 
foxes,  or  any  other  kind  of  foft  hair.  With 
thefe  pincers  the  workman  takes  hold  of  one  of 
the  leaves  in  the  book,  and  puts  it  on  a  piece 
of  cartoon,  larger  than  the  leaf,  of  a  figure 
nearly  fquare,  and  which  has  the  corners  of  the 
end,  that  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hand, of  the 
workman,  bent.  This  piece  of  cartoon  is  called 
a  palette .  The  workman  takes  it  in  his  left 
hand,  and  having  put  on  it  a  leaf  of  filver,  he 
turns  it  downward,  and  lets  the  leaf  fall  on 
the  Ikin,  fpreading  it  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
bringing,  as  near  as  poffible,  the  fides  of  it  to 
be  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  fquare  of  leather, 
or  fkin.  If  it  happen  that  any  part  of  it 
gets  double,  or  is  not  duly  fpread,  he  fets  it 
right,  raifes  it  fometimes,  and  puts  it  in  its 
place,  or  rubs  it  gently  with  the  kind  of  brufh, 
or  hair  pencil,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  pin¬ 
cers  ;  but  mo  ft  generally,  the  workman  only 
lets  the  leaf  fall  in  its  place,  fpread  out  on  the 
;  furface  of  the  leather,  without  either  touch¬ 
ing  or  prefling  it,  except  in  the  cafe  we  fhall 

mention  below.  After  he  has  done  witfi 
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tMs  leaf,  fie  lays  a  new  one  in  the  fame  line,  and 
continues  the  fame  till  fuch  line  be  complete. 
He  then  begins  clofe  to  the  edge  of  this  row 
of  leaves,  and  forms  another  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  an-d*goes  on  thus  till  the  whole  fkin  be 
entirely  covered  with  the  leaf  filver.  This  work 
is  very  eafily  and  readily  performed,  as  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  fquare  form,  are  put  on 
a  plain  furface,  which  is  alfo  rectangular.  The 
fkin  being  thus  covered  with  the  filver,  the 
workman  takes  a  fox’s  tail,  made  into  the 
form  of  a  ball  at  the  end,  and  ufes  it  to  fettle 
the  leaves  by  prefling  and  ftriking  them  to 
make  them  adhere  to  the  fize,  and  adopt  them- 
felves  exadly  to  the  places  they  are  to  cover. 
He  afterwards  rubs  the  whole  furface  gently 
with  the  tail,  without  ftriking,  which  is  done 
to  take  off  the  loofe  and  redundant  parts  of  the 
filver,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  move  them  to 
thofe  places  of  the  furface  where  there  was  be¬ 
fore  any  defeCt  of  the  filver  $  and  where,  con- 
fequently,  the  fize  being  bare,  thefe  will  now 
take.  The  reft  of  the  loofe  filver  is  brufhed  for¬ 
wards  to  the  end  of  the  table,  where  a  bag  or 
linen  cloth  is  placed  to  receive  it. 

The  fkins,  when  they  are  thus  filvered, 
are  hung  to  dry  on  cords,  fixed  by  the  ends  to 
oppofite  walls,  at  fuch  height  as  to  fufpend 
the  fkins  out  •  of  the  way  of  the  workman. 
To  hang  them  on  thefe  cords,  a  kind  of  crofs 
is  ufed,  formed  of  a  ftrong  ftick,  with  4 
fhorter  piece  of  the  fame  fixed  crofs-wife  at 
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the  end  of  it,  over  which  the  fkin  being 
hung  without  any  doubling,  and  with  the  fil¬ 
tered  outwards,  it  is  conveyed  and  transferred 
to  the  cord  in  the  fame  ftate.  The  {kins  are 
to  dry  in  this  condition  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  according  to  the  feafon  and  the  weather. 
In  fummer  four  or  five  hours  is  fufficient,  or 
thofe  fkins  which  have  been  filvered  in  the 
morning  may  remain  till  the  evening,  and  thofe 
in  the  evening  till  next  morning ;  but  in  win¬ 
ter  a  longer  time  is  required,  according  to  the 
ftate  of  the  weather.  There  is  no  occafion, 
neverthelefs,  to  wait,  till  they  be  entirely  dry, 
as  they  may  be  put  in  any  back  yard  or  gar¬ 
den  expofed  to  the  wind,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  For  this  purpofe  they  fhould  be  put  over 
two  boards  joined  together,  where  they  muft 
be  kept  ftretched  out  by  means  of  fome  nails. 
But  in  this  cafe  the  filvered  fide  muft  be  next 
the  boards,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dirt  from 
falling  on  it,  and  flicking  to  the  fize,.  which 
would  hinder  their  taking  well  the  burnifh  that 
will  be  mentioned  below.  The  heat  and  the 
drynefs  of  the  air  muft  determine  alfo  the  time 
of  their  hanging  in  this  ftate  ;  but  experience 
alone  can  teach  how  to  judge  of  this  point. 
It  is  proper  the  {kin  {hoiild  be  free  from  moi- 
fture,  but  yet  that  they  fhould  retain  all  their 
foftnefs  ;  in  fummer  this  wrill  happen  in  a 
few  hours,  and  they  will  be  then  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  burniihecU 
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The  burnifher  which  is  ufed  for  this  pur-* 
pofe  is  a  flint,  of  which  various  figures  may  be 
allowed,  and  which  muft  be  mounted  diffe¬ 
rently  with  a  handle,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  figure.  A  cylindrical  form  is  often 
chofen,  in  which  cafe  one  of  the  ends  fhould 
be  of  a  round  figure,  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  diameter,  and  have  the  furface  extremely 
fmooth,  as  the  polifhing  is  performed  with 
this  furface.  The  flint  is  fixed  in  the  middle 


of  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  foot  length,  the  whole 
of  which  length  is  neceffary  to  its  ferving  as  a 
handle,  or  the  workman  takes  hold  of  it  at  each 
end  with  each  of  his  hands,  thofe  parts  being 
roundifh,  and  the  middle  being  left  of  a  greater 
thicknefs,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  hole  of  a 
proper  depth  for  receiving  the  flint,  fo  as  to 
keep  it  quite  firm  and  fteady.  All  the  art  re¬ 
quired  in  the  manner  of  burnifhing  is  to  rub 
the  leaf  filver  ftrongly ;  for  which  purpofe  the 
workman  applies  both  hands  to  the  bumifherf 
dwelling  longer  on  thofe  parts  which  appear 
moft  dull.  In  order  to  perform  this  opera* 
tion,  the  fkin  is  put  and  fpread  even  on  a 
fmooth  flone  of  a  requifite  fize,  placed  on  a 
table,  where  it  may  be  fo  firm  and  fteady 
as  to  bear  all  the  force  of  preflure  the  work* 
man  can  give  in  Aiding  the  burnifher  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  over  every  part  of  the 
fkin.  It  would  fave  a  great  deal  of  labour  to 
employ,  inftead  of  this  method  of  burnifhing, 
that  ufed  by  the  polifhers  of  glafs,  and  alfo 
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by  the  card-makers.  This  method  confifls  in 
fixing  the  burnilher  at  the  end  of  a  ftrong 
crooked  flick,  of  which  the  other  end  is 
fattened  to  the  deling.  The  flick  being  fo 
difpofed  as  to  ad  as  a  fpring,  of  which  the 
force  bears  on  the  fkin,  it  exempts  the  work¬ 
man  from  this  part  of  the  labour,  and  leaves 
him  only  that  of  Aiding  the  burnilhers  along 
the  fkin  in  the  diredions  the  polifhing  re¬ 
quires.  The  objections  to  this  method  are, 
that  feme  parts  of  the  fkin  require  a  greater 
preffure  than  others,  and  that  fometimes  dirt 
flicking  to  the  fize,  which  paffes  through  the 
joining  of  the  filver,  will  fcratch  the  work,  if 
the  workman  in  going  along  did  not  fee  and 
remove  it,  which  he  cannot  fo  wrell  do  in  ufin°- 
the  fpring  burnilher.  But  certainly  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences  have  obvious  remedies  when  they 
are  underftood.  The  ufing  the  fpring  bur- 
nifher  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  work  does  not 
prevent  taking  the  aid  of  the  common  one  for 
finifhing,  if  any  parts  that  appear  imperfedly 
pclifhed  fhall  render  it  neceffary,  and  the  work¬ 
man  may  well  afford  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  ikin,  and  eleanfing  it  thoroughly  by  the 
labour  he  will  fave  in  this  way ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  always  heft  to  do  this  office  before  any 
kind  of  polifhing  be  begun,  rather  than  to 
leave  it  to  be  done  during  the  polifhing. 

In  fome  manufactures,  the  burnifhing  is 
performed  by  palling  the  filvered  {kins  be¬ 
twixt  two  cylindrical  rollers  of  fi.ee!  with 
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polifhed  faces.  If  this  be  well  executed  it  muft 
give  a  conhderable  brilliance  to  the  diver,  arid 
take  away  all  thofe  warpings  and  inequalities 
in  the  leather,  which  tend  to  render  the  filvered 
furface  lefs  equal  and  ihining. 

The  fkins  or  leather  being  thus  filvered  and 
burnifhed,  are  now  prepared  to  receive  the 
yellow  lacquer  or  varnifh,  which  givgs  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  gilding.  The  perfe&ion  of  this 
work  depends  obvioufly,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
the  colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  ufed  as  fuch  varnifh,  for  which  different 
artifts  in  this  way  have  different  recipes,  each 
pretending,  in  general,  that  his  own  is  belt, 
and  making  confequently  a  fecret  of  it.  The 
following  is,  however,  at  lead  equal  to  any 
hitherto  ufed,  and  may  be  prepared  without 
any  difficulty,  except  fome  little  nicety  in  the 
boiling. 

“  Take  of  fine  white  refin  four  pounds 
<c  and  a  half,  of  common  refin  the  lame 
4C  quantity,  of  gum  fandarac  two  pounds  and 
“_a  half,  and  of  aloes  two  pounds.  Mix 
44  them  together,  after  having  bruifed  thofe 
44  which  are  in  great  pieces,  and  put  them 
44  into  an  earthen  pot  over  a  good  fire  made 
4,  of  charcoal,  or  over  any  other  fire  where 
44  there  is  no  flame.  Melt  all  the  ingredients 
44  in  this  manner,  ftirring  them  well  with  a 
44  fpatula,  that  they  may  be  t  horoughly  mixed 
44  together,  and  be  prevented  alio  from  ftick- 
44  ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When  they 
44  are  perfectly  melted  and  mixed,  add  gradu- 
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u  ally  to  them  feven  pints  of  linfeedoil,  and 
44  ftir  the  whole  well  together  with  the  fpatula. 
46  Make  the  whole  boil,  ftirring  it  all  the  time, 
44  to  prevent  a  kind  of  fediment  that  will  form, 
44  from  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
44  When  the  varnifh  is  alrnofl  fuffieiently  boil-* 
44  ed,  add  gradually  half  an  ounce  of  litharge, 
44  or  half  an  ounce  of  red  lead,  and  when  they 
44  are  diffolved,  pafs  the  varnifh  through  a  li- 
44  nen  cloth,  or  flannel  bag.” 

The  time  of  boiling  fuch  a  quantity  of  var¬ 
nifh  may  be,  in  general,  about  feven  or  eight 
hours*  But  as  the  force  of  the  heat  and  other 
circumflances  may  vary,  it  does  not  admit  of 
any  precife  rule.  The  means  of  judging  of 
this  is  by  taking  a  little  quantity  out  of  the  pot 
with  a  filver  fpoon,  or  other  fuch  inflrument, 
and  touching  it  with  the  finger  •  when,  if  the 
varnifh  appear,  on  cooling,  of  the  confiftence 
of  a  thick  fyrup,  become  foon  after  ropy,  and 
then  drying,  glue  the  fingers  together,  and 
give  a  fhining  appearance,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  the  time  of  boiling  is  fufficient.  But 
if  thefe  figns  are  found  wanting,  the  contrary 
mufl  be  inferred,  and  the  boiling  mu  ft  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  they  do  arife.  When  the  quantity 
of  ingredients  is  diminifhed,  the  time  of  boil¬ 
ing  may  alfo  be  contracted.  A  pint  of  oil,  and 
a  correspondent  proportion  of  fine  refin  and 
aloes,  has  produced  a  varnifh  perfectly  good 
in  an  hour  and  a  half 


la 
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In  this  procefs  it  is  very  necefTary  to  have 
a  pot  that  will  not  be  half  filled  with  all  the 
ingredients,  and  alfo  to  guard  with  the  great- 
eft  caution  againft  ariy  flame  coming  near  the 
top  of  the  pot,  or  the  vapour  which  rifes  from 
it  during  the  boiling ;  for  it  is  of  fo  combufti- 
ble  a  nature,  it  would  immediately  take  fire* 
and  the  ingredients  themfelves  would  burn  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  not  only  defeat  the 
operation,  but  occafion  the  hazard  of  other 
inconveniences. 

The  varnifh  thus  prepared  attains  a  brown 
appearance ;  but*  when  fpread  on  filver,  gives 
it  a  colour  greatly  fimilar  to  that  of  gold;  If 
however,  it  Ihould  not  be  found  after  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  the  force  of  yellow  was  fufficiently 
ftrong,  an  addition  of  more  aloes  mull  be 
made  before  the  boiling  be  difcontinued.  Care 
mult  be  taken,  neverthelefs,  in  doing  this,  not 
to  throw  in  a  large  lump  at  once  ;  becaufe 
luch  an  effervefcence  is  excited,  in  that  cafe 
as  would  endanger  the  varnilh  rifing  over  the 
edge  of  the  velfel,  and  producing  a  flame  rhat 
would  inftantly  make  the  whole  take  fire. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  varnilh  feem  too 
ltrong  of  the  colour,  fandarac  rnuft  be  ad¬ 
ded  with  the  fame  precaution,  which,  in- 

creafing  the  quantity  of  varnilh,  will  dilute 
the  colour. 

The  laying  the  lacquer,  or  varnilh,  on  the 
filvered  leather  is  performed  in  the  open  air, 
and  Ihould  be  done  in  fqmmer,  when  it  is  hot 

and  dry.  It  is  thus  performed.  The  Ikins 
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are  again  to  be  ftretched  and  fattened  with 
nails  to  the  fame  boards  on  which  they  were 
before  fixed  to  complete  the  drying  after  the 
filvering ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
filvered  fide  mutt  be  outwards.  Eighty  or 
twenty  fkins  may  be  treated  thus  at  the  lame 
time,  there  being  two  or  three  on  each  board. 
All  the  boards  fhonld  be  then  ranged  on  treffels 
parallel  to  each  other,  in  fu-ch  manner  that  all, 
both  of  them  and  the  fkins,  may  be  clofe  to 
each  other.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,: 
the  principal  workmen  fpread  fome  of  the 
whites  of  eggs  over  each  fkin.  The  ufe  of 
this  is  to  fill  up  fmall  inequalities  in  the  furface 
of  the  fkin,  and  to  prevent  the  varnifh  patting 
through  the  interftices  of  the  filver,  and  being 
abforbed  by  the  leather.  Some  omit  this,  and 
with  advantage,  if  thefe  inconveniences  could 
be  avoided  without  it,  as  it  renders  the  varnifh 
more  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off  the  filver.  But 
where  it  is  omitted,  the  varnifh  fhould  be  of 
a  thicker  confiftence,  the  furface  of  the  leather 
of  a  firm  denfe  texture,  and  the  leaves  of  fih 
ver  of  a  greater  thicknefs  than  the  common. 
When  the  white  of  eggs  is  dry,  the  work¬ 
man,  who  lays  on  the  varnifh,  fets  it  on  the 
table  before  him  in  a  pot,  being,  as  befoie 
directed,  pretty  near  the  confiftence  of  a  thick 
fyrup.  He  then  dips  the  four  fingers  of  one 
of  his  hands  in  the  varnifh,  and  ufes  them 
as  a  pencil  to  fpread  it  on  the  fkin.  In  doing 
this,  he  holds  the  fingers  at  a  fmall  but  equal 

diftance 
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diftance  from  each  other,  and  putting  the  ends 
of  them  on  the  fkin  near  one  of  the  edges  of 
it,  and  he  then  moves  his  hand  fo  that  each 
finger  paints  a  kind  of  S  with  the  varnifh,  from 
one  end  of  the  fkin  to  the  other.  He  after¬ 
wards  dips  his  fingers  again  in  the  varnifh,  and 
repeats  the  fame  operation  again  on  the  next 
part  of  the  fkin,  till  the  whole  be  gone  over 
in  the  fame  manner*  This  might  be  done 
with  a  pencil  or  proper  brufh,  but  the  ’work¬ 
man  finds  the  tiling  the  fingers  only  to  be  the 
readiest  method  for  diftnbuting  the  varnifh 
equally  over  the  fkin.  After  the  varnifh  is 
thus  laid  on  the  fkin,  it  is  to  be  fpread,  which 
is  ftill  done  by  the  hand  folely.  The  method 
is  to  rub  the  flat  of  the  open  hand  over  every 
part  of  the  fkin  on  which  the  varnifh  has  been 
put  by  the  fingers,  and  by  that  means  diffufe 
it  evenly  over  every  part,  After  this,  it  is  to 
be  immediately  beaten  by  ftrokes  of  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  which  are  to  be  frequently  repeated 
on  every  pait  in  general,  but  in  a  greater  degree 
on  thofe  places  where  the  varnifh  appears  to  lie 
thicker  than  on  the  reft  ;  and  in  doing  this, 
both  hands  are,  lor  difpatch,  employed  at  the 
fame  time.  When  this  operation  is  finilhed 
the  {kins  are  ftill  to  be  left  on  the  boards  where’ 
they  were  ftretched  and  nailed;  and  thofe 
boards  are  .therefore,  either  continued  till 
that  time  on  the  treffels  where  the  varnifh 
was  put  on  the  fkin,  or,  if  they  be  wanted  for 
irelh  ikins,  taken  off,  and  fixed  up  againft  the 
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wall  of  the  place,  ©r  any  other  proper  fup«* 
jport.  The  time  of  drying  depends  of  courfe 
on  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  weather,  but  at 
a  feafonable  time  does  not  exceed  a  few  hours. 
It  is  to  be  known,  as  to  each  particular  parcel 
of  fkins,  by  examining  them  with  the  finger. 
If  on  touching  them  they  be  found  free  from 
any  ftickinefs,  or,  in  the  ftyle  of  workmen,, 
tickinefs,  or,  that  the  finger  makes  no  im- 
preffion  on  the  varnifh,  they  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  fufficiently  dry,  and  the  contrary  when 
they  are  found  to  be  otherwife.  This  coat  of 
varnifh  being  dry,  the  {kins  are  to  be  againf 
put  on  the  treiTels  as  before,  and  another 
coat  laid  on  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft.  In  doing  this,  examination  muft  be  made 
whether  any  of  the  fkins  appear  ftronger  or 
weak  coloured  than  the  others,  in  order  that 
the  defe£t  be  now  remedied,,  by  making  thifr 
coat  thicker  or  thinner,  as  may  appear  neceflary. 
When  this  coat  is  dry,  the  varnifh  for  produ¬ 
cing  the  appearance  of  gilding  is  completed  \ 
and  if  it  has  been  well  performed,  the  leather 
will  have  a  very  fine  gold  colour,  with  a  con-* 
fiderable  degree  of  polifh  or  brightnefs. 

When  there~  is  an  intention  to  have  one  part 
of  the  leather  filver,  and  the  other  gold,  a 
pattern  is  formed  on  the  furface  by  printing, 
calking,  or  ftamping  a  defign  on  the  furface 
after  the  filvering.  The  fkin  is  then  to  be 
varnifhed,  as  if  the  whole  were  intended  to  be 
gold  ;  but  after  the  laft  coat,  iuftead  of  drying 
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Ae  varnifh,  it  is  to  be  immediately  taken  off 
that  part  which  is  intended  to  be  filver,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  defign  printed  or  calked  upon  it, 
I>y  a  knife,  with  which  the  workman  fcrapes 
off  all  that  he  can  without  injuring  the  filver, 
and  afterwards  by  a  linen  cloth,  with  which 
all  that  remains  is  endeavoured  to  be  wiped  or 
rubbed  off 

The  fkins,  being  thus  filvered  and  varnifhed, 
are  made  the  ground  of  various  defigns  fox 
emboffed  work  and  painting.  The  emboffed 
work  or  relief  is  railed  by  means  of  printing 
with  a  rolling-prefs,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  cop¬ 
per-plates  ;  but  the  defign  is  here  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  wood.  The  painting  may  be  of 
any  kind,  but  oil  is  principally  ufed,  as  being 
durable,  and  moll  eafily  performed.  There 
is  nothing  more  neceffary  in  this  cafe  than 
in  painting  on  other  grounds,  except  that 
where  varnifh  or  water  is  ufed,  the  furface  be 
clean  from  any  oily  or  greafy  matter. 


SECT.  VIII. 

_  ‘  v  ■  ■  '  '■ 

Of  gilding  of  glafs  without  annealing 

or  burning 

LASS  may  be  gilt  by  applying,  as  a 
cement,  any  gold  lize,  or  other  fize, 
water,  or  varnilh ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a 

0  g  3  proper  - 
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proper  degree  of  drynefs,  laying  on  the  gold, 
as  in  the  other  methods  of  gilding.  The  work 
may  alfo  be  polifhed  afterwards  in  the  fame 
manner,  if  the  burnifhed  appearance  be  defired ; 
but  where  that  is  intended,  it  is  proper  to  add 
bole  armoniac,  chalk,  or  other  fuch  fubftance, 

to  the  cement,  -  /  #  .  j 

When  drinking  glaffes  are  to  be  gilt,  with¬ 
out  burning,  the  cement  fhould  be  either  fome 
gold  fize  formed  of  oil,  or  fome  kind  of  var- 
nifh  compounded  of  the  gum  refins,  that  will 
not  diffolve  in  water,  but  require  either  fpirit 
of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine  for  their  folution. 
At  prefent,  neverthelefs,  this  is  not  only  neg¬ 
lected  by  thofe  who  gild  drinking-glaffes  for 
fale,  but  glaffes  gilded  with  gum  Arabic,  or 
the  fizes  which  will  diffolve  in  water,  are  ini- 
pofed  upon  the  public  for  the  German  glaffes 
gilt  with  the  annealed  gold,  and  fold  at  a  dear 
rate  under  that  pretence  ;  though  after  they 
have  been  ufed  for  a  very  fhort  time,  the  gold 
peels  and  rubs  off  in  fpots  when  the  glaffes  are  . 
cleaned,  and  renders  them  very  unfightly.  As 
the  glaffes  with  gilt  edges  are  at  prefent  much 
in  fafhion,  and  the  true  kind  are  brought  from 
Germany,  or  elfewhere,  the  incitement  of  the 
cultivating  this  branch  of  gilding  here  would 
not  be  an  unfit  objeCt  of  the  premiums  of  the 
worthy  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts; 
fmce,  for  the  doing  this  work  in  perfection, 
there  is  nothing  more  wanting  than  that  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  manoeuvre  which  arifes  from  a 

little  practice  in  matters  of  this  kind,  as  I  have 

before 
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before  fhewn  in  treating  particularly  of  this  ar- 
ticle,  p.  374,  by  a  general  method,  and  ex¬ 
plained  fully  there,  and  elfewhere,  the  nature 
of  the  fubftances  proper  to  be  employed,  as  far 
as  refpe&s  this  operation* 


CHAP,  IL 

\  r  ■  1 
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Of  iilvering. 

CILVERING  may  be  pradtifed  on  the 
fume  fubftances,  and  by  all  the  fame 
methods,  either  with  leaf  or  powder,  we  have 
before  pointed  out  with  regard  to  gilding  ° 
variation  being  made  in  a  few  circumftances 
below  mentioned.  It  is  neverthelefs  but  fel- 
dom  ufed,  notwithftanding  the  effedt  would 
be  very  beautiful  and  proper  in  many  cafes  ; 
and  there  is  an  extreme  good  reafon  for  fuch 
a  negledl  of  it.  .  This  reafon  is,  its  tarniftiing 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  acquiring  frequently, 
befides  the  general  depravity  of  the  white- 
pefs,  fuch  fpots  of  various  colours  as  render 
it  very  unfightly;  and  this  tarnifh  and  fpeck- 
ing  is.  not  only  the  conftant  refult  of  time, 
but  will,  be  often  produced  inftantly  by  any 
extraordinary  moifture  in  the  air,  or  damp- 
nefs,  as  well  as  by  the  fumes  and  effluvia 
of  many  bodies  which  may  happen  to  ap¬ 
proach  it. 

G  g  4 
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Wherever,  therefore,  filvering  is  admitted, 
a  ftrong  varnifh  ought  to  be  put  over  it ;  and 
this  even  is  not  fufficient  wholly  to  fecure  it 
from  this  defective  confequence.  The  var¬ 
nifh  mull  be  fome  of  the  compofitions  of  ma- 
ftic,  fandarac,  the  gums  animi  or  copal,  and 
white  refin ;  (the  particular  treatment  of  which 
in  the  forming  varnifhes  will  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  this  work)  fpr  the  other  fubflances  ufed 
for  compounding  varnifhes  are  too  yellow\ 
Some  put  a  coat  of  ifinglafs-fize  over  the  filver; 
but,  befides  that,  the  fize  itfelf  injures  the 
whitenefs  in  time,  by  turning  yellow,  it  pre- 
feryes  the  filver  but  in  a  fmall  degree.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  fhcwn,  in  the  cafe  of  the  filvered 
leather,  what  the  varnifh  may  be  compofed  of 
that  anfwers  beft  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  kind 
before  given,  p.  463,  under  that  head,  may  be 
applied  to  other  purpofes. 

The  methods  of  making  the  filver  pow¬ 
ders  are  alfo  the  fame  as  thofe  of  gold,  ex¬ 
cept  with  regard  to  one  of  the  German  pow¬ 
ders,  which  is  correfpondent  both  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  ufe,  abating  the  difference  of 
colour,  to  the  aurum  Mofaicum ,  or  mufivum\ 
whence  it  has  been  indeed,  though  improperly, 
called  the  argentum  rnufivum .  The  procefs 
for  this  being,  therefore,  different  from  any 
before  given,  it  is  proper  to  infert  it  fully,  as 
follows. 

u  Take  of  very  pure  tin  one  pound.  Put 
'f  it  into  a  crucible,  and  fet  it  on  a  fire  t q 

a  melt ; 
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ft  melt  ;  when  it  begins  to  run  into  fufion, 
ft  add  to  it  an  equal  proportion  of  bifmuth  or 
ft  tin  glafs,  and  ftir  the  mixture  with  an  iron 
ft  rod,  or  the  fmall  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  till 
ft  the  whole  be  intirely  melted  and  incorpo- 
a  rated.  Take  the  crucible  then  from  the  fire, 

and  after  the  melted  compofition  is  become 
ft  a  little  cooler,  but  while  it  is  yet  in  a  fluid 
6C  ftate,  pour  into  it  a  pound  of  quickfilver 
ft  gradually,  ftirring  it  in  the  mean-time,  that 
ft  the  mercury  may  be  thoroughly  conjoined 
ft  with  the  other  ingredients.  When  the  whole 
u  is  thus  commixed,  pour  the  mafs  out  of  the 
ft  crucible  on  a  Atone,  where,  as  it  cools,  it 
ft  will  take  tlie  form  of  an  amalgam  a,  or  me- 
ft  talline  pafte,  which  will  be  eafily  bruited  into 
ft  a  flaky  powder,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.5? 

This  powder  may  be  either  tempered  in 
the  manner  of  the  fhell  gold,  with  gum  water, 
or  rubbed  over  a  ground  properly  lized,  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  of  the  methods  above  directed 
for  gold  powder,  and  it  will  taketa  very  good 
polifh  from  the  dog’s  tooth  or  burnifhers,  and 
hold  its  colour  much  better,  with  a  flight  coat 
of  varnifh  over  it,  than  any  true  fiiver  powder* 
or  leaf. 

The  fizes  for  filvering  ought  not  to  be 
mixed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  gold,  with  yellow, 
or  bole  armoniac,  but  with  fome  white  fub- 
ftance,  whofe  effedt  may  prevent  any  fmall 
failures  in  the  covering  the  ground  with  the 
fyver  from  being  feen,  in  the  fame  manner 

as 
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as  the  yeilow  fubftances  do  the  gold.  This 
may  be  done  with  flake  white,  or  white  lead, 
when  the  fizes  formed  of  oil  are  ufed  ;  but 
whiting  is  the  proper  matter  in  the  burnifh 
flze  for  filvering,  or  wherever  the  glover’s  or 
parchment  fize  is  ufed.  Some  recommend 
tobaccopipe-clay  in  the  place  of  whiting,  and 
add  a  little  lamp-black  to  give  a  lilyer-like 
greyifhnefs  to  the  compofition. 

Leather  is  filvered  by  thofe  who  have  the* 
manufactures  of  hangings,  fkreens,  &c.  though 
not  fo  frequently  with  a  view  to  the  retaining 
its  own  colour  as  to  produce  the  imitation  of 
gilding,  of  which  the  whole  procefs  is  before 
given,  p.  45^  In  fome  cafes,  neverthelefs,  the 
appearance  of  filver  is  retained,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  manner 
of  performing  this  work.  The  proceeding  in 
filvering  the  leather  is  to  be  in  all  refpeds  the 
lame  as  wnen  it  is  to  have  the  appearance  of 
gilding  (of  which  the  particular  manner  has  been 
before  fhewn  underthearticle  of  gilding  leather) 
till  that  part  of  the  procefs  where  the  varnifh  or 
lacquer,  which  is  to  give  the  yellow  colour,  is  to 
be  laid  on.  Inftead  of  this  yellow  varnifh,  a 
dear  colourlefs  one  is  to  be  fubftituted,  where 
the  appearance  of  filver  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
but  this  is  neceflary  only  in  order  to  prevent 
the  tarnifhing  and  difcolouring,  which  of  courfe 
happens  in  a  fhort  time  to  filver  expofed  in  a 
naked  and  undefended  ftate  to  the  air.  The 
mpft  common  varnifh  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is . 

only 
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only  parchment  fize,  prepared  as  above  directed, 
page  432,  which  is  preferred  to  others  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  cheapnefs.  This  is  made  warm 
in  order  to  render  it  fluid,  and  then  laid  on 
with  a  fponge  inftead  of  a  pencil  or  brufln 
There  is  no  reafon,  however,  as  this  kind  of 
yarnith  is  liable  to  fuflfer  by  moifture,  and 
grow  foul  and  difcoloured,  that  better  kinds, 
1'uch  as  thofe  of  Martin,  or  others,  which 
are  ufed  for  papier  mache ,  wood,  &c.  fhould 
not  be  employed  here,  provided  they  be  co- 
lourlefs.  The  more  hard  and  tranfparent,  and 
the  more  they  are  of  a  refinous  nature,  the 
more  brilliant  and  white,  and  the  more  durable 
will  be  the  filvery  and  polifhed  appearance  of 
the  filvered  leather.  Some,  inftead  of  parch¬ 
ment  fize,  ufe  that  made  of  ifinglafs,  which  may 
be  prepared  according  to  the  method  laid  down 
p.  432.  This  refifts  moifture,  and  will  keep 
its  colour  and  tranfparency  better  than  the  other 
kinds  of  fize  ;  but  all  of  them  grow  yellow  and 
cloudy  with  time,  efpecially  if  any  damp  or 
moifture  have  accefs  to  them.  Indeed  filver, 
fecured  even  by  the'  beft  varnilh,  will  ftill  in 
time  take  a  tarnifh  and  lofe  its  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  giving  the  leaf  filver  on  leather 
the  appearance  of  gold,  even  though  attended 
with  fome  additional  expence,  is  preferable  in 
moil  cafes. 

Leather  filvered  in  this  manner  may  be  or¬ 
namented  by  printing  in  relief,  and  by  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  reprefenting 
gilding,  though,  on  account  of  the  want  of 

durability, 
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durability,  this  is  much  feldomer  pradifed.  It 
is  pcffible  that  fome  amalgama  of  quickfilver, 
or  other  compofition  might  be  found,  that 
would  have  the  reiemblance  of  filver,  and  yet 
refill;  tarnifhing,  which  would  not  only  be  a 
great  improvement,  by  the  furnifhing  a  durable 
kind  of  filvering  for  leather,  paper,  &c.  but 
alfo  fave  part  of  the  expence  of  leaf  filver  for  a 
ground  for  gilded  leather.  This  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  France  with  fome  fuccefs,  but  not 
to  the  degree  of  perfedion  wiflied  for. 


0  HA  P,  III. 

v  Of  bronzing* 

*v. 

RONZING  is  colouring  by  metalline  pow- 
*  ders,  plaifter,  or  other  bufts  and  figures, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  as  if  caft  of  cop¬ 
per  or  other  metals.  ' 

This  is  fometimes  done  by  means  of  ce¬ 
ment,  and  fometimes  without,  in  the  inftance 
of  plaifter  figures ;  but  the  bronzing  is  more 
durable  and  fecure  when  a  cement  is  ufed. 

The  gold  powders,  and  the  durum  Mofai 
cum ,  we  have  before  given  the  preparation  of, 
are  frequently  employed  for  this  purpofe ;  but 
the  proper  bronzing  ought  to  be  of  a  deeper 
and  redder  colour,  more  refembling  copper, 

wrhich 
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which  effed  may  he  produced  by  grindng  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  red  lead  with  thefe  pow¬ 
ders  ;  or  the  proper  powder  of  copper  may  be 
ufed,  and  may  be  prepared  as  follows, 

“  Take  filings  of  copper,  or  flips  of  cop- 
“  per-plates,  and  diflfolve  them  in  any  kind  of 
aqua  forth  put  into  a  glafs  receiver  ,  or  other 
proper  formed  veffel.  When  the  aqua  forth 
u  is  faturated  with  the  copper,  take  out  the 
<c  flips  of  the  plates  ;  or,  if  filings  were  ufed, 
u  pour  off  the  folution  from  what  remains 
“  undiffolved*  and  put  into  it  fmall  bars  of 
“  iron,  which  will  precipitate  the  copper  from 
u  the  aqua  fortis  in  a  powder  of  the  proper 
u  appearance  and  colour  of  copper.  Pour  off 
<c  the  water  then  from  the  powder,  and  wafh 
“  it  clean  from  the  falts  by  feveral  fucceffive 
“  quantities  of  frefh  water.” 

Where  the  appearance  of  brafs  is  defigned, 
the  gold  powders,  or  the  aurum  Mofaicum 
may  be  mixed  vdth  a  little  of  the  powder  called 
argentum  mufivum ,  of  which  the  preparation 
is  above  given. 

Where  the  appearance  of  filver  is  wanted* 
the  argentum  mufivum  is  the  beft  and  cheapeft 
method,  particularly  as  it  will  hold  its  colour" 
much  longer  than  the  true  filver  ufed  either 
in  leaf  or  powder. 

Where  no  cement  is  ufed  in  bronzing,  the 
powder  muft  be  rubbed  on  the  fubjed:  intended 
to  be  bronzed,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  foft 
leather,  or  fine  linen  rag,  till  the  whole  fur- 
fecc  be  coloured. 

The 
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The  former  method  of  ufmg  a  cement  m 
bronzing  was  to  mix  the  powders  with  ftrong 
gum  water,  or  ifinglafs  fize  ;  and  then  with  a 
brufh,  or  pencil,  to  lay  them  on  the  fubjeCt. 
But  at  prefent  fome  life  the  japanners  gold 
fize,  and  proceed  in  all  refpeCt  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  gilding  with  the  powders  in 
other  cafes  ;  for  which  ample  directions  have 
been  before  given,, 

This  is  the  beft  method  hitherto  praCtifecL 
For  the  japanners  gold  fize  binds  the  powders 
to  the  ground,  without  -  the  leaft  hazard  of 
peeling  or  falling  off ;  which  is  liable  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  gum  water,  or  glover’s,  or  ifin^ 
glafs  fizes  are  ufed.  Though,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  old  practice  for  the 
contrary,  even  thefe  cements  will  much  better 
fecure  them  when  they  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  powders  rubbed  over  them,  than  when 
both  are  mixed  together,  and  the  effeCt,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  aurum  Mofaicinn ,  will  be  much 
better  in  this  way  than  the  other.  The  gold 
fize  fliould  be  buffered,  in  this  cafe,  to  approach 
much’ nearer  to  drynefs  than  is  proper  in  the 
cafe  of  gilding  with  leaf  gold,  as  the  powders 
would  otherwife  be  rubbed  againft  it  in  the 
laying  them  on. 

The  factitious  filver  powder,  called  the  ar¬ 
gentum  mufivum ,  may,  as  above-mentioned,  be 
applied  in  the  manner  of  bronze,  by  thofe 
whofe  caprice  difpofes  them  to  filver  figures 
or  buffs.  But  it  is  the  only  fort  of  filver 
powder  that  fliould  be  ufed  in  this  way,  for 
i  th  e 
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the  reafon  above  given,  and  all  fuch  kind  of 
filvering  is  much  better  omitted  ;  for  the  white- 
nefs  itfelf  of  plaifter  in  figures  or  bufts,  and 
much  more  a  gloffy  or  fhining  whitenefs,  is 
injurious  to  their  right  effect*  by  its  eluding 
the  judgment  of  the  eye,  with  refped:  to  the 
proper  form  and  proportion  of  the  parts,  from 
the  falfe  and  pointed  refle&ions  of  the  lights^ 
and  the  too  faint  force  of  the  fhades.  To  re¬ 
move  which  inconvenience  it  is  probable  was 
the  firft  inducement  to  bronzing. 


CHAP.  IV 
Of  japanning. 


SECT.  I.  Of  japanning  in  general \ 

BY  japanning  is  to  be  here  underftood  the 
art  of  covering  bodies  by  grounds  of 
opake  colours  in  varnifh,  which  may  be  either 
afterwards  decorated  by  paintings  or  gilding, 
or  left  in  a  plain  ftate.  This  is  not  at  prefent 
pra&ifed  fo  frequently  on  chairs,  tables,  and 
other  furniture  of  houfes,  except  tea-waiters, 
as  formerly.  But  the  introduction  of  it  for 
ornamenting  coaches,  fnuff-boxes,  and  fkreens, 
in  which  there  is  a  rivalfhip  betwixt  ourfelves 
and  the  French,  renders  the  cultivation  and 

jpropa- 
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propagation  of  this  art  of  great  importance  t& 
commerce.  I  fhall  therefore  be  more  explicit 
in  fhewing  the  methods  both  now  and  formerly 
in  ufe,  with  the  application  of  each  to  the 
feveral  purpofes  to  which  they  are  beft  adapted, 
and  point  out  at  the  fame  time  feveral  very 
material  improvements  that  are  at  prefent  en¬ 
joyed  only  by  particular  perfons,  or  not  at  all 
hitherto  brought  into  practice. 

The  fub fiances  which  admit  of  being  japan¬ 
ned  are  aimoft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and 
rigid,  or  not  too  flexible,  as  wood,  metals, 
leather,  and  paper  prepared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other 
preparation  but  to  have  their  furfaces  per- 
fe&ly  even  and  clean.  But  leather  fhould  be 
fecurely  {trained  either  on  frames,  or  on 
boards,  as  its  bending  of  forming  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  var- 
nifh.  Paper  alfo  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  have  a  previous  ftrong  coat  of 
fome  kind  of  fize ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  the 
fubjeft  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted  into 
papier  made ,  or  wrought,  by  other  means, 
into  fuch  form,  that  its  original  ftate,  particu¬ 
larly  with  refpeit  to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  variation  in  the  manner  of 
japanning  is  the  ufing  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  Ia 
the  older  pr&£tiee,  fuch  priming  was  always 
>ufed,  and  is  at  prefent  retained  in  the  French 
manner  of  japanning  coaches  and  fnuff-boxes 
of  the  papier  macbe .  But  in  the  Birmingham 

xnanufao 
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tMnufaCture  here,  it  has  been  always  re¬ 
jected.  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming 
or  undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the 
quantity  of  varnifh  ufed  ;  becaufe  the  matter 
of  which  the  priming  is  compofed  fills  up  the 
inequalities  of  the  body  to  be  varnifhed,  and 
makes  it  eafy,  by  means  of  rubbing  and  water- 
polifhing,  to  gain  an  even  furface  for  the  var¬ 
nifh.  This  was  therefore  fuch  a  convenience 
in  the  cafe  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hardnefs 
and  firmnefs  to  the  ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe 
of  leather,  that  it  became  an  eftablifhed  me¬ 
thod,  and  is  therefore  retained,  even  in  the 
inftance  of  the  papier  mache ,  by  the  French* 
who  applied  the  received  method  of  japan¬ 
ning  to  that  kind  of  work  on  its  introduction. 
There  is,  neverthelefs,  this  inconvenience  al¬ 
ways  attending  the  ufe  of  any  undercoat  of 
fize,  that  the  japan  coats  of  varnifh  and  co¬ 
lour  will  be  conftantly  liable  to  be  cracked 
and  peeled  off  by  any  violence,  and  will  not 
endure  near  fo  long  as  the  bodies  japanned  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch  prim¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham 
fnuflf-boxes ;  which  latter,  when  good  of  their 
kind,  never  peel,  or  crack,  or  fuffer  any  da¬ 
mage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch  a  con¬ 
tinued  rubbing,  as  waftes.  away  the  fubftance 
of  the  varnifh  ;  while  the  japan  coats  of  the 
Parifian  boxes  crack  and  fly  off  in  flakes, 
whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  particularly  near 
the  edges,  expofes  them  to  be  injured. .  But 
Vol.  L  H  h  the 
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the  Birmingham  manufactures,  who  originally 
pra&ifed  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to 
which  the  reafon  above  given  for  the  ufe  of 
priming  did  not  extend,  and  who  took  up  this 
art  of  themfelves  as  an  invention,  of  courfe 
omitted  at  firft  the  ufe  of  any  fuch  undercoat ; 
and  not  finding  it  more  neceffary  in  the  in** 
fiance  of  papier  mache  than  on  metals,  continue 
ftill  to  rejeCt  it ;  on  which  account  the  boxes 
of  their  manufacture  are,  with  regard  to  the 
wear,  greatly  better  than  the  French, 

The  laying  on  the  colour  varnifh  inftead 
of  gum  water,  is  alfo  another  variation  from 
the  method  of  japanning  formerly  praCtifed. 
But  the  much  greater  ftrength  of  the  work, 
where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnifh  or  oil,  has 
occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded,  with  the 
greateft  reafon,  in  all  regular  manufactures. 
However,  they  who  may  praCtife  japanning 
on  cabinets,  or  other  fuch  pieces,  as  are  not 
expofed  to  much  wear  or  violence,  for  their 
amufement  only,  and  confequently  may  not 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them¬ 
felves  with  the  preparations  neceffary  for  the 
other  methods,  may  paint  with  water  colours 
on  an  undercoat  laid  on  the  wood,  or  other 
fnbftance,  of  which  the  piece  to  be  japanned 
is  formed,  and  then  finifh  with  the  proper 
coats  of  varnifh,  according  to  the  'methods  be¬ 
low  taught.  If  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  ftrongeft  ifmglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead  of 
gum  water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even; 

the  work  will  not  be  much  inferior  in  appear- 
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knee  to  that  done  by  the  other  method,  and 
will  laft  as  long  as  the  common  old  Japan 
work,  except  the  beft  kinds  of  the  true  Ja¬ 
pan. 

It  is  pradlifed  likewife,  in  imitation  of  what 
is  fometimes  done  in  the  Indian  work,  to 
paint  with  water  colours  on  grounds  of  gold ; 
in  which  cafe  the  ifmglafs  Aze,  with  fugar- 
candy  or  honey,  as  above  directed,  is  the  beft 
vehicle. 

-  r  t  ■  h 

Imitations  are  alfo  made  of  Japan  work,  by 
colouring  prints,  gluing  them  to  wood-work, 
and  then  giving  them  a  Aiming  appearance,  by 
the  ufe  of  fome  white  varniftu 


Of  japanning  grounds , 


The  proper  Japan  grounds  are  either  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  the  varnifti  and  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  Ample  colour, 
or  by  the  varnifti  either  coloured  or  without 
colour,  on  which  fome  painting,  or  other  de¬ 
coration,  is  afterwards  to  be  laid.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary,  however,  before  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
the  particular  grounds,  to  ftiew  the  manner  of 
laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where  any 
fuch  is  ufed* 

This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  called  clear-coating ,  (or  vulgarly  clear- 
coaling  )  pra£tifed  erroneoufly  by  the  houfe- 
painters,  and  confifts  only  in  laying  on,  and 
drying  in  the  mo  ft  even  manner,  a  compoft- 
tion  of  Aze  and  whiting.  The  common  Aze 
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has  been  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe ;  but 
where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer  kind;  it  is  better 
to  employ  the  glovers  or  the  parchment  fize* 
and  if  a  third  of  ifmglafs  be  added,  it  will  be 
ftill  better;  and  if  not  laid  on  too  thick*  much 
lefs  liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  fhould 
be  prepared  for  this  priming  by  being  well 
fmoothed  with  the  fifh-fkin,  or  glafs  fhaver  ; 
and,  being  made  thoroughly  clean,  fhould  be 
brufhed  over  once  or  twice  with  hot  fize,  di¬ 
luted  with  two- thirds  of  water*  if  it  be  of  the 
common  ftrength.  The  priming  fhould  then 
be  laid  on  with  a  brufh  as  even  as  poffible* 
and  fhould  be  formed  of  a  fize  whofe  confift- 
ence  is  betwixt  the  common  kind  and  glue* 
mixed  with  as  much  whiting  as  will  give  it  a 
fufficient  body  of  colour  to  hide  the  furface  of 
whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not  more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  even  on  which  the 
priming  is  ufed,  two  coats  of  it,  laid  on  in 
this  manner,  will  be  fufficient ;  but  if,  on 
trial  with  a  fine  rag  wet,  it  will  not  receive  a 
proper  water  polifh,  on  account  of  any  ine¬ 
qualities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered, 
two  or  more  coats  muft  be  given  it ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  a  greater  or  lefs  number  be  ufed,  the 
work  fhould  be  fmoothed,  after  the  laft  coat 
but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with  the  Dutch 
rufhes.  When  the  laft  coat  is  dry,  the  water 
polifh  fhould  be  given,  by  paffing  over  every 
part  of  it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moiftened,  till 
the  whole  appear  perfectly  plain  and  even. 
The  priming  will  then  be  completed,  and  the 

work 
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work  ready  to  receive  the  painting,  or  co¬ 
loured  varnifh  ;  the  reft  of  the  proceedings  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming 
is  ufed. 

Of  common  grounds  of  var?iijhy  which  are  to 

painted  upon . 

"V-  ) 

Where  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned 
and  no  priming  is  ufed,  the  heft  preparation  is 
to  lay  two  or  three  coats  of  coarfe  varnifh  com* 
pofed  in  the  following  manner. 

u  ^  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  one  pint, 

and  of  coarfe  feed-lac  and  refin  each  two 
$  ounces.  Diffolve,  the  feed-lac  and  refin 
“  in  the  fpirit,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  var- 
“  nifh  ” 

This  varnifh,  as  well  as  all  others  formed 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  rauft  be  laid  on  in  a  warm 
place  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  managed, 
the  piece  of  work  to  be  varnifhed  fhould  be 
made  warm  likewife;  and,  for  the  famereafon, 
all  dampnefs  fhould  be  avoided  ;  for  either 
cold  or  moifture  chill  this  kind  of  varnifh,  and 
prevent  its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubftance 
on  which  it  is  laid. 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  the 
priming  with  the  compofition  of  fize  and 
whiting  above  defcribed,  the  proper  japan 
ground  muft  be  laid  on,  which  is  much  the 
beft  formed  of  fhell-lac  varnifh,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  defired ;  if  white  be  not  in  queftion, 
which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  as  I 
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fliall  below  explain,  or  great  brightnefs  be  not 
required,  when  alfo  other  means  muft  be  pur¬ 
sued.  The  compofition  of  the  fhell-lac  var- 
nifh,  with  the  reafons  why  it  is  preferable  to 
all  other  kinds  as  a  vehicle  for  colours,  I  have 
before  given,  p.  191,  and  therefore  need  not 
repeat  them  here  ;  though  the  advantage  of 
this  method  over  all  others,  where  great 
brightnefs  is  not  demanded,  and  the  durable- 
nefs  is  of  confequence,  can  fcarcely  be  too 
much  urged. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh, 
may  be  any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the 
teint  of  the  ground  defired,  and  they  may  be 
mixed  together  to  form  browns  or  any  com¬ 
pound  colours ;  but,  with  refpfht  to  fuch  as 
require  peculiar  methods  for  the  producing 
them  of  the  firft  degree  of  brightnefs,  I  fhall 

particularize  them  below. 

The  colours  for  grounds  may  otherwise  be 
mixed  with  the  white  varnifhes  formed  in  oil 
pf  turpentine,  of  which  the  preparation  is  given, 
p.  193,  229,  and  230;  but  thefe  varnifhes  have 
no  advantages  over  the  {hell-lac,  but  in  their 
whitenefs,  that  preferves  the  brightnefs  of  the 
colours,  and  they  are  at  the  fame  time  greatly 
inferior  in  hardnefs  to  it. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated 
with  whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  lame 
manner  as  wood  or  leather  when  the  under¬ 
coat  is  omitted,  except  in  the  inftances  parti¬ 
cularly  fpoken  of  below, 
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Of  white  japan  grounds . 

The  forming  a  ground  perfectly  white,  and 
of  the  firft  degree  of  hardnefs,  remains  hitherto 
a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in  the  art 
of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubftances  which 
can  be  diffolved  fo  as  to  form  a  very  hard 
varnifh,  but  what  have  too  much  colour  not 
to  deprave  the  whitenefs,  when  laid  on  of  a 
due  thicknefs  over  the  work,  except  fome  very 
late  difcoveries  not  hitherto  brought  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  neareft  approach,  however,  to  a  per¬ 
fect  white  varnifh,  by  means  already  known 
to  the  public,  is  made  by  the  following  com- 
pofitiom 

“  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  wafhed 
u  over  and  ground  up  with  a  fixth  of  its 
<4  weight  of  ftarch,  and  then  dried,  and  tem- 
u  per  it  properly  for  fpreading  with  the  maftic 
“  varnifh  prepared  as  in  p.  193,  or  compound 
u  them  with  the  gum  animi,  according  to  the 
u  directions  given  in  the  fame  page.”  Lay 
thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whi¬ 
ting,  in  the  manner  as  above  ordered,  and 
then  varnifh  over  it  with  five  or  fix  coats  of 
the  following  varnifh. 

“  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  bed  feed- 
“  lac,  and  pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleared:  and 

whited  grains,  referring  the  more^  colour- 
“  ed  and  fouler  parts  for  the  coarfer  varnifhes 

H  h  4  tl  fuch 
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<c  fuch  as  that  above-mentioned  for  priming 
4C  or  preparing  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this 

picked  feed-lac  two  ounces,  and  of  gum  ani- 
cc  mi  three  ounces,  and  diffolve  them,  being 

previoufly  reduced  to  a  grofs  powder,  in 
“  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain 
u  off  the  clear  varnifh.” 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to 
this  compofltion,  but  cannot  be  omitted  where 
the  varnifli  is  wanted  to  be  hard ;  though, 
where  a  fofter  will  anfwer  the  end,  the  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  diminifhed,  and  a  little  crude 
turpentine  added  to  the  gum  animi,  to  take  off 
the  brittlenefs. 

A  very  good  varnifh,  free  entirely  from  all 
brittlenefs,  may  be  formed  by  diffolving  as 
much  gum  animi  as  the  oil  will  take,  in  old 
nut  or  poppy  oil,  which  muft  be  made  to 
boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into  it*  The 
ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on 
in  this  varnifh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it 
may  be  put  over  the  ground,  but  it  muft  be 
well  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine  when  it  is 
ufed.  This,  though  free  from  brittlenefs,  is, 
neverthelefs,  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  indented 
or  bruifed  by  any  flight  ftrokes,  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought 
to  a  very  fmooth  furface  without,  if  it  be  ju- 
dicioufly  managed  in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is 
likewile  fomewhat  tedious  in  drying,  and  will 
require  fome  time  where  feveral  coats  are  laid 
on,  as  the  laft  oueht  not  to  contain  much  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  muft  be  obferved,  likewife, 
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that  the  gum  refin,  fuch  as  the  animi,  copal, 
&c.  can  never  be  diffolved  in  fubftantial  oils 
by  the  medium  of  heat,  without  a  confiderable 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  oils,  by  the 
degree  of  heat  neceffary  to  produce  the  folu- 
tion.  A  method  of  diffolving  gum  copal  in 
oil  of  turpentine  is  however  now  difcovered 
by  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities  in  chymi- 
ftry,  and  he  has  alfo  a  method  of  diffolving 
amber  in  the  fame  menftruum5  fo  that  we 
may  hope  foon  to  fee  the  art  of  japanning 
carried  to  a  confummate  degree  of  perfection, 
when  the  public  are  put  in  poffeffion  of  thefe 
moll  important  inventions,  or  the  fruits  of 
them. 

Of  blue  japan  grounds . 

Blue  japan  grounds  may  be  formed  of  bright 
Fruffian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed  over  by 
Pruffian  blue,  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  beft  mixed  with  fhell-lac  varnifh,  and 
brought  to  a  polifhing  ftate  by  five  or  fix  coats 
of  varnifh  of  feed-lac  ;  but  the  varnifh,  never- 
thelefs,  will  fomewhat  injure  the  colour,  by 
giving  to  a  true  blue  a  caft  of  green,  and  fouling 
in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow  it 
contains.  Where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is 
required,  and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be 
difpenfed  with,  the  method  before  diredted,  in 
the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  mu  ft  be  purfued. 
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Of  red  japan  grounds . 

For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground  vermilion  may 
be  ufed,  but  the  vermilion  alone  has  a  glaring 
effect,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than 
the  crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with 
carmine  or  fine  lake,  or  even  with  rofe  pink, 
which  has  a  very  good  effect  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  For  a  very  bright  crimfon,  neverthe- 
lefs,  inftead  of  glazing  with  carmine,  the  In¬ 
dian  lake,  known  in  the  ffiops  by  the  name  of 
fafflower ,  fhould  be  ufed,  diffolved  in  the  fpirit 
of  which  the  varnifh  is  compounded  (which 
it  readily  admits  of  when  good) ;  but  in  this 
cade,  inftead  of  glazing  with  the  fhell-lac  var¬ 
nifh,  the  upper  or  poliihing  coats  need  only  be 
ufed,  as  they  will  equally  receive  and  convey 
the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which  may  be 
actually  diffolved  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  this 
will  be  found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the 
ufing  carmine.  If,  neverthelefs,  the  highefk 
degree  of  brightnefs  be  required,  the  white 
varnifhes  muft  be  ufed. 

It  is  at  prefent,  however,  very  difficult  to 
obtain  this  kind  of  lake,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  more  than  one  confiderable  quantity  was 
ever  brought  over  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
colourmen,  and  this  being  now  expended, 
they  have  not  the  means  of  a  frefh  fupply ; 
it,  however,  may  be  eafily  had  from  the 
fame  place  whence  the  former  quantity  was 

pro* 
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procured,  by  any  perfons  who  go  thither  in 
the  Eaft-India  Company’s  Chips, 

Of  yellow  japan  grounds . 

For  bright  yellow  grounds,  King’s  yellow, 
or  turpeth  mineral,  fhoiild  be  employed,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  line  Dutch  pink.  The 
effect  may  be  {till  more  heightened  by  dif- 
folving  powdered  turmeric  root  in  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  of  which  the  tipper  or  polifhing  coat 
is  made,  which  fpirit  of  wine  muft  be  drained 
from  off  the  dregs,  before  the  feed-lae  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  it  to  form  the  varniffi. 

The  feed-lac  varnifh  is  not  equally  injuri¬ 
ous  here,  and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other 
colours,  becaufe,  being  only  tinged  with  a  red- 
difh  yellow,  it  is  little  more  than  an  addition 
to  the  force  of  the  colours. 

Yellow  grounds  may  be  Jikewife  formed  of 
the  Dutch  pink  only,  which,  when  good,  will 
not  be  wanting  in  brightnefs,  though  extreme¬ 
ly  cheap, 

Of  green  japan  grounds* 

Green  grounds  may  be  produced  by  mix¬ 
ing  King’s  yellow  and  bright  Pruffian  blue,  or 
rather  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruffian  blue.  A 
cheap,  but  fouler  kind,  may  be  had  from  ver- 
digrife,  with  a  little  of  the  above-mentioned 
yellows,  or  Dutch  pink.  But  where  a  very 
bright  green  is  wanted,  the  cryftals  of  verdi- 
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grife,  ( called ,  diftilled  verdigrife )  fhould  be 
employed,  and,  to  heighten  the  effea,  they 
Ihould  be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf  gold,  which 
renders  the  colour  extremelyTrilliant  and  plea¬ 
ding.  v 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fuccefsfully 
with  good  feed-lac  varnilh,  for  the  reafon  be¬ 
fore  given,  but  will  be  ftill  brighter  with  the 
white  varnifh. 

Of  or ang e-coloured  japan  grounds. 

Orange-coloured  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  vermilion,  or  red  lead, 
with  King’s  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink,  or  the 
oi'ange  lake,  prepared  as  directed  in  p.  119, 
or  red  orpiment  will  make  a  brighter  orange 
ground  than  can  be  produced  by  any  mix-$ 
ture. 

Of  purple  japan  grounds . 

Purple  japan, grounds  may  be  produced  by 
the  mixture  .of  lake  and  Pruffian  blue,  or  a 
fouler  kind  by  vermilion  and  Pruffian  blue. 
They  may  be  treated  as  the  reft  with  refpedl 
to  the  varnifh. 

Of  black  japan  grounds  to  be  produced  without 

heat. 

Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either 
ivory-black,  or  lamp-black,  but  the  former  is 
preferable  where  it  is  perfectly  good. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  the  fhell- 
lac  varnifh,  and  have  their  upper  or  polifhing 
coats  of  common  feed-lac  varnifh,  as  the  tinge 

or  foulnefs  of  the  varnifh  can  be  here  no 
injury. 

Of  common  black  japan  grounds  on  won  on  cop 
per ,  produced  by  means  of  heat . 

For  forming  the  common  black  japan 
grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of  work 
to  be  japanned  muft  be  painted  over  with  dry¬ 
ing  oil,  and  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs 
muft  be  put  into  a  ftove  of  fuch  degree  of 
heat  as  will  change  the  oil  black,  without 
burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or  weaken  its 
tenacity.  The  ftove  fhould  not  be  too  hot  when 
the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  increafed 
too  faft,  either  of  which  errors  would  make 
it  blifter;  but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented, 
and  the  longer  it  is  continued,  provided  it  be 
reftrained  within  the  due  degree,  the  harder 
will  be  the  coat  of  japan.  This  kind  of  var¬ 
nifh  requires  no  polifh,  having  received,  when 
properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from  the 
heat. 

Of  the  fne  tort  of efh  ell  japan  ground  produced 

by  means  of  heat. 

The  beft  kind  of  tortoife-fhell  ground  pro¬ 
duced  by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great 
hardnefs,  and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than 

boiling 
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boiling  water  without  damage,  than  for  its 
beautiful  appearance.  It  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a  varnilh  prepared  in  the  following 

manner.  \  , 

“  Take  of  good  [infeed  oil  one  galloft,  and 
“  ofumbre  half  a  pound.  Boil  them  toge- 
v  ther  till  the  oil  become  very  brown  and 
“  thick  3  ftrain  it  then  through  a  coarfe  cloth, 

“  and  fet  it  again  to  boil ;  in  which  ftate  it 
44  muft  be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy 
confiftence,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.” 
Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifh,  clean 
well  the  iron  or  copper-plate,  or  other  piece 
which  is  to  be  japanned,  and  then  lay  vermi¬ 
lion  tempered  with  Ihell-lac  varnifh,  or  with 
drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  veiy 
thinly  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate  the 
more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-fhelh 
When  the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the 
whole  with  the  black  varnifh,  tempered  to  a 
due  confiftence  with  oil  of  turpentine;  and 
when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the  work  into  a 
ftove,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very  ftrong 
heat,  and  muft  be  continued  a  conliderable 
time,  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will 
be  the  better. 

This  was  given  amongft  other  recipes  by 
Rnuckel,  but  appears  to  have  been  negleCted 
till  it  was  revived  with  great  fuccefs  in  the 
Birmingham  manufactures,  where  it  was  not 
only  the  ground  of  Inuff-boxes,  dreffing-boxes, 
and  other  fuch  lefler  pieces,  but  of  thole  beau¬ 
tiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  lo  juftly 

efteemed 
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€:fteemed  and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe 
where  they  have  been  fent.  This  ground  may 
be  decorated  with  painting  and  gilding  in  the 
fame  manner  as  any  other  varni£hed  furface, 
which  had  beft  be  done  after  the  ground  has 
been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  ftove  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more 
gentle  heat  after  it  is  finifhed* 


SECT.  IIL 

Of  painting  japan  work* 

JAPAN  work  ought  properly  to  be  painted 
with  colours  in  varnifh.  T  he  methods  of 
this  kind  of  painting  I  have  before  given  un¬ 
der  the  article  of  painting  in  varnifh,  in  p.  190* 
and  the  following.  But  in  order  for  the  greater 
difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very  nice  works  in 
fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  now  moft  frequently  tempered  in 
oil,  which  fhould  previoufly  have  a  fourth  part 
of  its  weight  of  gum  animi  diffolved  in  it ;  or, 
in  default  of  that,  of  the  gums  fandarac  or  ma- 
ftic,  as  I  have  likewife  before  intimated.  When 
the  oil  is  thus  ufed,  it  fhould  be  well  diluted 
with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  that  the  colours  may 
be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin,  by  which  means 
fewer  of  the  polifhing  or  upper  coats  of  var¬ 
nifh  become  neceflary. 
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In  fome  inftances,  water  colours,  as  I  be* 
fore  mentioned,  are  laid  on  grounds  of  gold, 
in  the  manner  of  other  paintings,  and  are 
beft,  when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance, 
without  any  varnifti  over  them,  and  they  are 
alfo  fometimes  fo  managed  as  to  have  the 
effed  of  emboffed  work*  The  colours  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  way,  for  painting,  are  (as  I 
before  intimated)  beft  prepared  by  means  of 
Ifmglafs  fize  corrected  with  honey  or  fugar- 
candy.  The  body  of  which  the  emboffed  ^ork 
is  raifed,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with 
the  exterior  colour,  but  may  be  beft  formed 
of  very  ftrong  gum  water,  thickened  to  a  pro¬ 
per  confiftence  by  bole  armoniac  and  whiting 
in  equal  parts  ;  which  being  laid  on  in  the 
proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered 
in  the  ifmglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner 
with  fhelUac  varnifh. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  varnijhing  japan  work. 

THE  laft  and  finifhing  part  of  japanning 
lies  in  the  laying  on  and  polifhing  the 
outer  coats  of  varnifh,  which  are  neceflary, 
as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  paint¬ 
ed.  This  is  in  general  beft  done  with  corn- 
i 
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toon  feed-lac  varnilh,  except  in  the  inftances, 
and  on  thofe  occafions,  where  I  have  already 
fhewn  other  methods  to  be  more  expedient ; 
and  the  fame  reafons,  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnifhes,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold 
equally  well  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the  paint¬ 
ing;  for  where  brightnefs  is  the  moft  mate¬ 
rial  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure  it, 
feed-lac  mull  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums  ; 
but  where  hardnefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity, 
are  molt  effential,  it  mult  be  adhered  to  ;  and 
where  both  are  fo  neceffary  that  it  is  proper 
one  fhould  give  way  to  the  other,  in  a  certain 
degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnilh  mult  be 
adopted. 

This  mixed  varnilh,  as  I  before  obferved, 
ftiould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac,  as  di¬ 
rected  in  p.  487.  The  common  feed-lac  var¬ 
nilh,  which  is  the  molt  ufeful  preparation  of  the 
kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus  made. 

“  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put 
“  it  into  water  to  free  it  from  the  Hicks  and 
“  fihh  that  frequently  are  intermixed  with  it, 
“  and  which  mull;  be  done  by  ftirring  it  about 
“  and  then  pouring  off  the  water  and  adding 
“  frelh  quantities,  in  order  to  repeat  the  opera- 
“  tions  till  it  be  free  from  all  impurities,  as 
“  it  very  effectually  may  be  by  this  means. 
“  Di-y  it  then  and  powder  it  grofsly,  and 

put  it,  with  a  pint  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
“  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill  above 
11  two-thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  to- 

^0L>  I  I  i  gether, 
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“  gether,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle 
“  heat,  till  the  feed  appear  to  be  diflblved,  the 
u  fliaking  being  in  the  mean-time  repeated  as 
<c  often  as  may  be  convenient ;  and  then  pour 
u  off  all  which  can  be  obtained  clear  by  that 
u  method,  and  ftrain  the  remainder  through 
“  a  coarfe  cloth.  The  varnifh  thus  prepared, 
Ci  mud  be  kept  for  ufe  in  a  bottle  well  ftop- 
“  ed” 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  ftrong,  it 
will  diffolve  a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed- 
lac  ;  but  this  will  faturate  the  common,  which 
is  feldom  of  a  ftrength  fufficient  for  making 
vafnifhes  in  perfection.  As  the  chilling,  which 
is  the  mod  inconvenient  accident  attending 
thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  fpirit,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  fhew~ 
ing  a  method  by  which  weaker  rectified  fpirits 
may  with  great  eafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
the  phlegm,  and  rendered  of  the  firft  degree  of 
ftrength. 

u  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified 
H  fpirit  of  wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of 
u  which  it  will  not  fill  above  three  parts. 
u  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-afiies,  fait 
u  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated 
a  red  hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be, 
u  without  much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the 
u  mixture  frequently  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
tx  hour ;  before  which  time,  a  great  part  of 
<c  the  phlegm  will  be  leparated  from  the 
a  fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the 
2  “  undif- 
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imdiffolved  part  of  the  falts  in  the  bottom 
“  of  the  bottle.  Let  the  fpirit  then  be  poured 
“  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm  and  falts  by 
u  means  of  a  iritoriiim,  or  feparating  funnel, 
“  and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl-afhes, 
“  heated  and  powdered  as  before,  be  added  to 
u  it,  and  the  fame  treatment  repeated.  This 
ct  may  be  done  a  third  time,  if  the  quantity 
“  of  phlegm,  feparated  by  the  addition  of  the 
“  pearl-afhes,  appear  coniiderable.  An  ounce 
u  of  alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot, 
c<  but  not  burnt,  muft  then  be  put  into  the 
“  fpirit,  and  fuffered  to  remain  lome  hours-, 
“  the  bottle  being  frequently  fhaken  3  after 
“  which,  the  fpirit  being  poured  off  from  it| 
u  will  be  fit  for  ufe.” 

1  he  addition  of  the  alum  is  neceflary  to 
neutralize  the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait,  or 
pearl-afhes,  which  would  otherwife  greatly  de¬ 
prave  the  fpirit  with  refped  to  varnifhes  and 
lacquers,  where  vegetable  colours  are  concerned, 
and  muft  confequently  render  another  diftilla^ 
tion  neceflary. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  feed-lac  or  white 
varnifhes  is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to 
the  fubftance  ufed  in  polifhing  ;  which,  where 
a  pure  white,  or  great  clearness  of  other  co¬ 
lours  is  in  queftion,  fhould  be  itfelf  white  j 
whereas  the  browner  forts  of  polifhing  duft, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufinefs 
with  greater  difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other 
cafes.  The  pieces  of  work  to  be  varnifhed 
fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or  in  a  room 
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where  there  is  a  ftove,  and  made  perfectly 
dry,  and  then  the  varnifh  may  be  rubbed 
over  them  by  the  proper  brufhes  made  for  that 
purpofe,  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  paffing 
the  brufh  to  one  end,  and  then,  with  another 
ftroke  from  the  middle,  paffing  it  to  the  other. 
But  no  part  fhould  be  croffed  or  twice  paffed 
over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
poffibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry, 
another  mud  be  laid  over  it,  and  this  muft 
be  continued  at  leaft  five  or  fix  times,  or 
more,  if,  on  trial,  there  be  not  a  fufficient 
thicknefs  of  varnifh  to  bear  the  polifh,  without 
laying  bare  the  painting  or  the  ground  colour 
underneath. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus 
laid  on,  the  work  is  fit  to  be  polifhed,  which 
muft  be  done,  in  common  cafes,  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  rag  dipped  in  tripoli  (commonly 
called  rotten  firnie)  finely  powdered.  But  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  rubbing,  a  little  oil  of 
any  kind  fhould  be  ufed  along  with  the  pow¬ 
der  ;  and  when,  the  work  appears  fufficiently 
bright  and  gloffy,  it  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with 
the  oil  alone,  to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and 
give  it  a  ftill  brighter  luftre. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  inftead  of  the 
tripoli,  fine  putty,  or  whiting,  muft  be  ufed, 
both  which  fhould  be  wafhed  over  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  damaging  the  work  from  any 
fand,  or  other  gritty  matter  that  may  happen 
to  be  commixed  with  them. 


It 
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It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of 
japan  work  to  harden  the  varnifh  by  means 
of  heat,  which,  in  every  degree  where  it  can  be 
applied  fhort,  of ,  what  would  burn  to  calcine 
the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a  more  firm  and 
ftrong  texture.  Where  metals  form  the  body, 
therefore,  a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  ufed,  and 
the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
eonfiderable  time,  efpecially  if  the  heat  be 
gradually  increafed ;  but  where  wood  is  in 
queftion,  heat  mull  be  fparingly  ufed,  as  it 
would  otherwife  warp  or  fhrink  the  body  fo 
as  to  injure  the  general  figure®  , 


SECT.  V. 

Of  gilding  japan  work . 


A  LL  the  methods  of  gilding,  which  are 
±  K  applicable  to  the  ornamenting  japan 
work,  having  been  before  taught  under  the 
^article  of  gilding,  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them 
here.  I  fhall  therefore  only  again  obferve, 
that  in  gilding  with  gold  fize  (which  is  almoft 
the  only  method  now  pradifed  in  japan  work) 
where  it  is  defired  to  have  the  gold  not  lhine, 
or  approach  in  the  leaft  towards  the  burnifh- 
ing  ftate,  the  fize  fhould  be  ufed  either  with 
oil  of  turpentine  only,  or  with  a  very  little  fat 
oil ;  but  where  a  greater  luftre  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  poliflt  are  wanting  without  the 
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trouble  of  burnifhing,  and  the  preparation  ne* 
Ceffary  for  it.  fat  oil  alone,  or  mixed  with  a 
little  gold  fize,  ihould  be  ufed,  and  the  fame 
proportionable  effect  will  be  produced  from  a 
mean  proportion  of  them. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  lacquering. 

T  ACQUER1MG  is  the  laying  either  co- 
loured  or  tranfparent  varnifhes  on  me¬ 
tals,  in  order  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
different  colour  in  the  metal,  or  to  preferve  it 
from  ruft  and  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

Lacquering  is  therefore  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  japanning,  both  with  regard  to  the 
principles  and  practice,  except  that  no  opake 
colours,  but  tranfparent  tinges  alone,  are  to  be 
employed. 

The  occafions  on  which  lacquering  is  now 
in  general  ufed  are  three  ;  where  brafs  is  to 
be  made,  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  gilt; 
where  tin  is  wanted,  to  have  the  refemblance 
of  yellow  metals  ;  and  where  brafs  or  copper 
locks,  nails,  or  other  fuch  matters  as  are  to  be 
defended  from  the  corrofion  of  the  air  or 
moifture.  There  was  indeed  formerly  ano¬ 
ther  very  frequent  application  of  lacquering, 
which  was  colouring  frames  of  pictures,  &c. 
previoufly  filvered  in  order  to  give  them  the 

effef^ 
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effeCt  of  gilding,  but  this  is  now  greatly  dif- 
ufed.  Thefe  various  intentions  of  lacquering 
require  different  compofitions  for  the  effectu¬ 
ating  each  kind,  and  as  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  ingredients  which  may  be  conducive  to 
each  purpofe,  a  proportionable  number  of  re¬ 
cipes  have  been  devifed  and  introduced  into 
practice,  efpecially  for  the  lacquering  brafs 
work  to  imitate  gilding,  which  is  a  confider- 
able  objeCt  in  this  kind  of  art,  and  has  been 
improved  to  the  greateft  degree  of  perfection. 
I  (hall,  however,  only  give  one  or  two  re¬ 
cipes  for  each,  as  they  are  all  which  are 
neceffary,  the  others  being  either  made  too 
complex  by  ingredients  not  effential  to  the 
intention,  or  too  coftly  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
are  expenfive,  or  inferior  in  goodnefs,  from 
the  improper  choice  or  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  fubftances. 

The  principal  body  or  matter  of  all  good 
lacquers  ufed  at  prefent  is  feed-lac;  but,  for 
coarfer  ufes,  refm  or  turpentine  is  added,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  lacquer  cheaper  than  if  the 
feed-lac,  which  is  a  much  dearer  article,  be 
ufed  alone.  Spirit  of  wine  is  alfo  confequently 
the  fluid  or  menftruum  of  which  lacquers  are 
formed,  as  the  etherial  oils  will  not  diffolve 
the  feed-lac,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  fpirit 
fhould  be  highly  rectified  for  this  purpofe. 
As  it  is  feldom  practicable,  neverthelefs,  to 
procure  fuch  fpirits  from  the  fhops,  it  will  be 
found  very  advantageous  to  ufe  the  method 
above  given  for  dephlegmating  it  by  alkaline 
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falls;  but  the  ufe  of  the  alum,  directed  In  that 
proeefs,  muft  not  be  forgotten  on  this  occafion, 
as  the  effeCt  of  the  alkaline  fait  would  other- 
wife  be  the  turning  the  metal  of  a  purplifh  in- 
Head  of  a  golden  colour,  by  laying  on  the 
lacquer. 

The  following  are  excellent  compofitions  for 
brafs  work  which  is  to  refemble  gilding. 

“  Take  of  turmeric  ground,  as  it  may  be 
a  had  at  the  dry-falters,  one  ounce,  and  of 
u  faffron  and  Spanifh  annatto  each  two  drams* 
4C  Put  them  into  a  proper  bottle  with  a  pint 
u  of  highly-rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  place 
"  them  in  a  moderate  heat,  if  convenient, 
44  often  fhaking  them  for  feveral  days.  A 
“  very  ftrong  yellow  tinCture  will  then  be  ob~ 
u  tained,  which  muft  be  ftrained  off  from  the 
“  dregs  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and 
<c  then,  being  put  back  into  the  bottle,  three 
44  ounces  of  good  feed-lac,  powdered  grofsly, 
u  muft  be  added,  and.  the  mixture  placed 
44  again  in  a  moderate  heat,  and  fhaken  till 
44  the  feed-lac  be  diffolved,  or  at  leaft  fuch 
46  part  of  it  as  may.  The  lacquer  muft  then 
44  be  ftrained  as  before,  and  will  be  fit  for 
44  ufe,  but  muft  be  kept  in  a  bottle  carefully 
44  flopped.” 

Where  it  is  defined  to  have  the  lacquer 
warmer  or  redder  than  this  compofition  may 
prove,  the  proportion  of  the  annatto  muft  be 
increafied  ;  and  where  it  is  wanted  cooler,  or 
nearer  a  true  yellow,  it  muft  be  diminifhed. 


The 
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The  above,  properly  managed,  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  good  lacquer,  and  of  moderate  price ; 
but  the  following,  which  is  cheaper,  and  may 
be  made  where  the  Spanifli  annatto  cannot  be 
procured  good,  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  it. 

“  Take  of  turmeric  root  ground  one  ounce, 
a  of  the  beft  dragon’s  blood  half  a  dram.  Put 
44  them  to  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  proceed 
a  as  with  the  above.” 

By  diminishing  the  proportion  of  the  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood,  the  varnifh  may  be  rendered  of 
a  redder  or  truer  yellow  calf. 

Saffron  is  fometimes  ufed  to  form  the  body 
of  colour  in  this  kind  of  lacquer,  inftead  of 
the  turmeric,  but  though  it  makes  a  warmer 
yellow,  yet  the  dearnefs  of  it,  and  the  advaiv 
tage  which  turmeric  has  in  forming  a  much 
ftronger  tinge  in  fpirit  of  wrine,  not  only  than 
the  faffron,  but  than  any  other  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  hitherto  known,  gives  it  the  preference. 
Though,  being  a  true  yellow,  and  confequent- 
ly  not  fufficiently  warm  to  overcome  the  green- 
iih  call  of  brafs,  it  requires  the  addition  of  fome 
orange-coloured  tinge  to  make  a  perfect  lac¬ 
quer  for  this  purpofe. 

Aloes  and  gamboge  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
in  lacquers  for  brafs  ;  but  the  aloes  is  not  ne» 
ceffary  where  turmeric  or  faffron  are  ufed  ;  and 
the  gamboge,  though  a  very  ftrong  milky  yel¬ 
low  in  water,  affords  only  a  very  weak  tinge 
in  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  varnifh  for  tin  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows.  ’  / 
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<c  Take  of  turmeric-root  one  ounce,  of  dra<? 
“  gon’s  blood  two  drams,  and  of  fpirit  of  wine 
u  one  pint.  Proceed  as  in  the  former.” 

This  may,  like  the  former,  have  the  red  or 
yellow  rendered  more  prevalent  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  or  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  the  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood.  Where  a  coarfer  or  cheaper  kind 
is  wanted,  the  quantity  of  feed-lac  may  be 
abated,  and  the  deficiency  thence  arifing  fup- 
plied  by  the  fame  proportion  of  refin. 

The  lacquer  for  locks,  nails,  &c.  where  little 
or  no  colour  is  defired,  may  either  be  feed-lac 
varnifh  alone,  as  prepared  above,  or  with  a 
little  dragon’s  blood,  or  a  compound  varnifh 
of  equal  parts  of  feed-lac  and  refin,  with  or 
without  the  dragon’s  blood. 

The  lacquer  for  picture  frames,  &c.  where 
the  ground  is  iilver,  and  the  appearance  of 
gilding  is  to  be  produced,  may  be  the  com- 
pofition  before  given,  p.  463,  for  gilding  lea¬ 
ther,  the  principle  being  exactly  the  fame  in 
this  eafe  and  that. 

-  The  manner  of  laying  on  the  lacquer  is  as 
follows. 

Firft  let  the  pieces  of  work  to  be  lacquered 
be  made  thoroughly  clean,  which,  if  they  be 
new  founded,  muft  be  done  by  means  of  aqua 
forth .  Being  ready,  they  muft  be  heated  by  a 
fmall  charcoal  fire  in  a  proper  veflel,  or  any 
way  that  may  be  mo  ft  convenient ;  the  degree 
muft  not  be  greater  than  will  admit  of  their 
being  taken  hold  of  without  burning  the  hand. 
The  lacquer  muft  then  be  laid  on  by  a  proper 

brufti 
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laid  on  by  a  proper  brufh  in  the  manner  of 
other  varnifhes,  and  the  pieces  immediately  fet 
again  in  the  fame  warm  fituation.  After  the 
lacquer  is  thoroughly  dry  and  firm,  the  fame 
operation  mult  be  renewed  again  for  four  or 
five  times,  or  till  the  work  appear  of  the  co¬ 
lour  and  brightnefs  intended.  For  very  fine 
work  fome  ufe  a  little  proportion  of  feed-lac, 
which  occafions  the  lacquer  to  lie  evener  on 
the  metal ;  but,  in  this  cafe,  a  greater  number 
of  coats  are  required,  which  multiplies  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  labour,  though,  where  the  price  of 
the  work  will  allow  for  fuch  additional  trouble, 
it  will  be  the  more  perfed  for  it. 

The  lacquering  tin  maybe  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  here  di  reded  for  brafs,  but, 
being  for  coarfer  purpofes,  lefs  nicety  is  ob- 
ferved,  and  fewer  coats  (or  perhaps  one  only) 
are  made  to  fuffice,  as  the  lacquer  is  com¬ 
pounded  very  red  that  the  tinge  may  have  the 
ftronger  effed. 

Locks,  nails,  &c.  where  lacquer  is  only 
ufed  in  a  definitive  view  to  keep  them  from 
corroding,  and  not  for  the  improvement  of 
the  colour,  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  but  one  or  two  coats  are  generally  thought 
fufficient ;  though,  where  any  regard  is  had 
to  the  wear,  the  coats  of  lacquer  or  varnifh 
fhould  always  be  of  a  due  thicknefs  when 
they  are  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  otherwife 
the  firfl  moift  weather  makes  them  chill  and 
look  grey  and  mi  fly,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
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they  are  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the 
work  they  are  laid  upon. 

The  lacquering  picture  frames,  &c.  where 
the  ground  is  leaf-filver,  may  be  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  before  directed  in 
the  cafe  of  gilding  leather,  the  circumftances 
being  nearly  the  fame,  except  with  relation  to 
the  texture  of  the  fubjeft,  to  fuit  which,  the 
different  manner  of  treatment  may  be  eafily 
adapted ;  but  the  lacquer,  as  was  before  ob~ 
ferved,  may  be  the  fame. 


CHAP.  VL 

Of  ftaining  wood,  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
alabafter,  marble,  and  other  ftones, 
of  various  colours. 


SECT.  I.  Of  flawing  wood. 

Of  faming  'wood  yellow . 

HpAKE  any  white  wood,  and  brufh  it  over 
feveral  times  with  the  tincture  of  turme¬ 
ric-root,  made  by  putting  an  ounce  of  the  tur¬ 
meric,  ground  to  powder,  to  a  pint  of  fpirit, 
and,  after  they  have  flood  fome  days,  {train¬ 
ing  off  the  tincture.  If  the  yellow  colour 
he  defined  to  have  a  redder  call,  a  little  dra- 
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gon’s  blood  muft  be  added,  in  the  proportion 
that  will  produce  the  teint  required. 

A  cheaper,  but  lefs  ftrong  and  bright  yel¬ 
low,  may  be  given  to  wood,  by  rubbing  it  over 
feveral  times  with  the  tincture  of  the  French 
berries,  prepared  as  in  p.  109,  and  made  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  After  the  wood  is  again  dry,  it  fhould 
be  brufhed  over  with  a  weak  alum-water  ufed 
cold. 

LefTer  pieces  of  wood,  inftead  of  being 
brufhed  over  with  them,  may  be  foaked  in  the 
decoctions  of  tinctures. 

Wood  may  be  alfo  ftained  yellow  by  means 
of  aqua  forth ,  which  will  fometimes  produce 
a  very  beautiful  yellow  colour,  but  at  other 
times  a  browner.  The  wood  fhould  be  warm 
when  the  aqua  forth  is  laid  on,  and  be  held 
to  the  fire  immediately  afterwards,  and  care 
muft  be  taken,  that  either  the  aqua  forth  be 
not  too  ftrong,  or  that  it  be  fparingly  ufed, 
otherwife  a  brown,  fometimes  even  a  blackifh 
colour  may  be  the  refult. 

In  order  to  render  any  of  thefe  ftains  more 
beautiful  and  durable,  the  wood  fhould  be 
rufhed  after  it  is  coloured,  and  then  varnifhed 
by  the  feed-lac  varnifh  ;  or,  when  defired  to 
be  very  ftrong,  and  to  take  a  high  polifh,  with 
three  or  four  coats  of  fhell-lac  varnifh. 

Of  faining  wood  red. 

For  a  bright  red  ftain  for  wood,  make  a 
ftrong  infufion  of  Brafil  in  ftale  urine,  or  wa¬ 
ter 
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ter  impregnated  with  pearl-afhes,  in  the  proM 
portion  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon,  to  a  gallon  of 
either  of  which  the  proportion  of  Braid  wood 
mud  be  a  pound,  which  being  put  to  them, 

.  they  mud  dand  together  two  or  three  days, 
often  dh'ring  the  mixture.  With  this  infufion 
drained,  and  made  boiling  hot,  brudi  over  the 
wood  to  be  darned  till  it  appear  drongly  co¬ 
loured  ;  then,  while  yet  wet,  brufh  it  over  with 
alum-water  made  in  the  proportion  of*  two 
ounces  of  alum  to  a  quart  of  water. 

For  a  lefs  bright  red  diffolve  an  ounce  of  dra¬ 
gon’s  blood  to  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
brufh  over  the  wood  with  the  tin&ure  till  the 
darn  appear  to  be  as  drong  as  is  deiired  ;  but 
this  is,  in  fad,  rather  lacquering  than  daining. 

For  a  pink  or  rofe  red,  add  to  a  gallon  of 
the  above  infufion  of  Brafil  wood  two  additional 
ounces  of  the  pearl-afhes,  and  ufe  it  as  was  be¬ 
fore  dire&ed  ;  but  it  is  necedary,  in  this  cafe, 
td  brufh  the  wood  over  often  with  the  alum- 
water.  By  increafmg  the  proportion  of  pearl- 
afhes  the  red  may  be  rendered  yet  paler ;  but 
it  is  proper,  when  more  than  this  quantity  is 
added,  to  make  the  alum-water  dronger. 

Thefe  reds,  when  it  is  necedary,  may  be 
varnifhed  as  the  yellows. 

Of  Jl aining  wood  blue . 

Wood  may  be  ftained  blue  by  means  either 
of  copper  or  indigo,  but  the  fird  will  afford 

a  brighter  colour,  and  is  more  generally  prac¬ 
ticable 
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ticable  than  the  latter,  becaufe  the  Indigo  can 
be  ufed  only  in  that  ftate  to  which  it  is  brought 
by  the  manner  of  preparation  ufed  by  thd 
dyers,  of  whom  indeed  it  iriuft  be  had,  as  it 
cannot  be  properly  fo  prepared  but  in  large 
quantities,  and  with  a  particular  apparatus. 
The  method  of  ftaining  blue  with  the  copper 
is  therefore  as  follows. 

“  Take  a  folution  of  copper,  made  accord* 
ing  to  the  directions  given  in  p.  92,  and 
“  brufli  it,  while  hot,  feveral  times  over  the 
wood  1  then  make  a  folution  of  pearl-afhes, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
water,  and  brufh  it  hot  over  the  wood,  ftain- 
44  ed  with  the  folution  of  copper,  till  it  be  of 
44  a  perfectly  blue  colour.” 

Wood  ftained  green  as  above  by  verdigrife, 
may  likewife  be  made  blue,  by  ufing  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  the  pearl-afhes  in  the  fame  manner. 

When  indigo  is  ufed  for  ftaining  wood  blue, 
it  muft  be  managed  thus. 

Take  indigo  prepared  with  foap-lees,  as 
44  when  uefd  by  the  dyers,  and  brulh  the  wood 
44  with  it  boiling  hot.  Prepare  then  a  folution 
44  of  white  tartar,  or  cream  of  tartar,  which  is 
44  to  be  made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  the 
“  tartar,  or  cream,  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  with 
this  folution,  ufed  copioufly,  brufh  over  the 
“  wood  before  the  moifture  of  the  tindure  of 
“  indigo  be  quite  dried  out  of  it.” 

Thefe  blues  may  be  rufhed  and  varnilhed  as 
the  reds,  where  there  is  occafion. 
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Of  ft aining  wood  a  mahogany  coloufi 

>  T  -  -  ' 

.Mahogany  colour  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  any 

ftain  forwood  (efpecially  fince  the  fineering 
with,  different  colours  is  out  of  fafhion)  as  it  is 
much  pradifed  at  prefent  for  chairs  and  other 
furniture  made  in  imitation  of  mahogany* 
which,  when  well  managed,  may  be  brought 
to  have  a  very  near  refemblance. 

This  ftain  may  be  of  different  hues,  as  the 
natural  wood  varies  greatly,  being  of  all  the 
intermediate  teints  betwixt  the  red  brown,  and 
purple  brown,  according  to  the  age,  or  fome- 
times  the  original  nature  of  different  pieces. 

For  the  light  red  brown,  ufe  a  decodion  of 
madder  and  fuftic  wood  ground  in  water ;  the 
proportion  may  be  half  a  pound  of  madder,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fuftic  to  a  gallon  ;  or, 
in  default  of  fuftic,  an  ounce  of  the  yellow  ber¬ 
ries  may  be  ufed.  This  muft  be  brufhed  over 
thewoodtobe  flamed,  while  boiling  hot,  till 
the  due  colour  be  obtained,  and,  if  the  wood- 
be,  kindly  grained,  it  will  have  greatly  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  mahogany. 

The  fame  effed  nearly  may  be  produced  by 
the  tindure  of  dragon’s  blood  and  turmeric- 
root  in  fpirit  of  wine,  by  increafing  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  proportion  of  each  of  which  in¬ 
gredients,  the  brown  ftain  may  be  varied  to  a 
mo.re  red  or  yellow  call  at  plealure.  d  his  luc- 
ceeds  better  upon  wood,  which  has  already  fome  - 

tinge  of  brown,  than  upon  whiter.  ^ 

i  For 
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For  the  dark  mahogany  take  the  infufion  of 

madder  made  as  above,  except  the  exchanging 
the  fuftic  for  two  ounces  of  logwood,  and 
when  the  wood  to  be  plained  has  been  feveral 
times  brufhed  over,  and  is  again  dry,  it  mtift  be 
fiightly  brufhed  over  with  water  in  which  pearl- 
afhes  have  been  diffolved,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart. 

Any  ftains  of  the  intermediate  colours  may 
be  made  by  mixing  thefe  ingredients,  or  vary¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  them. 

Where  thefe  ftains  are  ufed  for  better  kind 
of  wrork,  the  wood  fhould  be  afterwards  var- 
nifhed  with  three  or  four  coats  of  feed-lac  var- 
nifh,  but  for  coarfe  work,  the  varnifh  of  refin 
and  feed-lac  may  be  employed,  or  they  may  be 
Only  well  rubbed  Over  with  drying  oil* 

Of  jiaining  wood  green* 

DifTolve  verdigrife  in  vinegar,  or  cryftals  of 
verdigrife  in  wrater,  and,  with  the  hot  folution, 
brufh  over  the  wood  till  it  be  duly  ftained. 

This  may  be  rufhed  and  varnifhed  as  the 
above. 

Of  f  aining  wood  purple. 


Brufh  the  wood  to  be  ftained  feveral  times 
With  a  ftrong  deco&ion  of  logwood  and  Brafil 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  log¬ 
wood,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  Bralfh 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled  for  an  hour 
V pl.  I.  K  k 


or 
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over  till  there  be  a  fufficient  body  of  colour, 
let  it  dry,  and  then  be  flightly  palled  over  by 
a  lobtdon  of  one  dram  of  pearl-alhes  in  a  quart 
of  water.  This  folution  mull  be  carefully  ufed, 
as  it  will  gradually  change  the  colour  from  a 
brown  red,  which  it  will  be  originally  found  to 
be,  to  a  dark  blue  purple,  and  therefore  its  ef¬ 
fect  mull  be  reftrained  to  the  due  point  far 
producing  the  colour  defired. 

This  may  be  varnifhed  as  the  reft. 

Of  flaming  wood  black. 

'Brufh  the  wood  feveral  times  with  the  hot 
deccdhon  of  logwood  made  as  above,  but  w  tth— 
out  the  Brafil ;  then  having  prepared  an  in- 
fufion  of  galls,  by  putting  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powdered  galls  to  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
fetting  them  in  the  fun-lhine,  or  any  other 
gentle  heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  bi  ufh  the 
wood  three  or  four  times  over  with  it, .  and 
then  pafs  over  it  again,  while  yet  wet,  with  a 
folution  of  green  vitriol  in  water,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  ounces  to  a  quart. 

The  above  is  the  cheapeft  method ;  but  a 

very  hoe  black  may  be  pioduced  L*y  biulhing 

the  wood  feveral  times  over  with  a  folution  of 

copper  in  aqua  fortis ,  and  afterwards  with  the 

de  o£k  >n  of  logwood,  which  mult  be  repeated 

ti  1  the  colour  be  of  fufEcient  force,  and  the 

greennefsj  produced  by  the  folution  of  the 

cooper,  wholly  overcome. 

*  A  ,  Thefe 
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Thefe  blacks  may  be  varnifhed  as  the  other 
colours. 


Whei  e  the  flams  are  defired  to  be  very 
ftrongj  as  in  the  cafe  of  wood  intended  to  be 
ufed  for  Sneering,  it  is  in  general  neceflary 
they  fhould  be  foaked,  and  not  brufhed  ;  to 
render  which  the  more  practicable,  the  wood 
may  be  previoufly  flit,  or  fawed,  into  pieces 
of  a  proper  thicknefs  for  inlaying. 

It  is  to  be  underftood  alfo,  that  when  the 
wood  is  above  ordered  to  be  brufhed  Several 
times  over  with  the  tinging  fubftances,  it 
fhould  be  Suffered  to  dry  betwixt  each  time. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  ft aining  ivory ,  bone%  or  horn . 

Of  Jl aining  ivory ,  bone ,  or  horn,  yellow . 

jgOIL  them  fjrft  in  a  Solution  of  alum,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  then  prepare  a  tinCture  of  the 
French  berries*  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  the 
berries,  pounded,  in  a  gallon  of  water  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pearl-afhes.  After  this 
tindture  has  boiled  about  an  hour,  put  the 
ivory,  &c.  previoufly  boiled  in  the  alum  wa- 
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ter  into  it,  and  let  them  remain  there  half  an 
hour.  >  "  v 

If  turmeric-root  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
French  berries,  a  brighter  yellow  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  ivory,  &c.  muft  in  that  cafe 
be  again  dipped  in  alum  water  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  tinfture,  otherwife  an  orange  co¬ 
lour,  not  a  yellow,  will  be  produced  from  the 
effect  of  the  pearl-afhes  on  the  turmeric. 

Of  Jl aining  ivory ,  bone ,  and  horn ,  green . 

They  muft  be  boiled  in  a  folution  of  verdi- 
grife  in  vinegar,  or  of  copper  in  aqua  forth , 
prepared  as  above  directed,  (a  veflel  of  glafs 
or  earthen-ware  being  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe)  till  they  be  of  the  colour  defired. 

Of  f  aining  ivory ,  bone,  and  horn ,  red. 

Take  ftrong  lime  water,  prepared  as  for 
other  purpofes,  and  the  rafpings  of  Brafil 
wood,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  a 
gallon.  Let  them  boil  for  an  hour,  and  <;hen 
put  in  the  ivory,  &c.  prepared  by  boiling”,  in 
alum  water  in  the  manner  above  directed  for 
the  yellow,  and  continue  it  there  till  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  coloured.  If  it  be  too  crimfon,  or 
verge  toward  the  purple,  it  may  be  rendered 
more  fcarlet,  by  dipping  again  in  the  alum 
water. 
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Of  Jlaining  ivory,  bone,  and  horn ,  blue , 

I  '  •  •  *  ‘  1  •  > 

Stain  the  ivory,  &c.  firft  green,  according 
to  the  manner  above  directed,  and  then  dip 
it  in  a  folution  of  pearl-afhes  made  ftrong  and 
boiling  hot ;  but  it  muft  not  be  continued 
longer,  nor  dipped  oftener,  than  is  neceflary 
to  convert  the  green  to  blue. 

The  ivory,  &c.  may  ptherwife  be  boiled  in 
the  tin&ure  of  indigo  prepared  as  by  the  dyers, 
and  afterwards  in  the  folution  of  tartar  m^de  as 
is  diredted  for  the  ftainipg  wood. 

Of  Jlaining  ivory ,  bone,  and  horn ,  purple . 

Treat  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  di~ 
redted  for  red,  except  that  logwood  muft  be 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  Brafil  wood,  and 
the  i|fe  of  the  alum-water  muft  be  omitted 
wholly. 

If  a  redder  purple  be  wanted,  a  mixture  of 
the  logwood  and  Brafd  muft  be  employed,  in- 
ftead  of  the  logwood  alone.  The  proportion 
may  be  equal  parts,  or  any  lefs  proportion  of 
the  Brafil,  according  to  the  colour  defired. 

Of  faining  horn  in  imitation  of  tqrtoifefhelL 

The  horn  to  be  ftained  muft  be  firft  prefled 
into  proper  plates,  or  fcales,  or  other  flat  form. 
The  following  mixture  muft  then  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

•r  • 
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I 

“  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and  of  li» 
“  tharge  one,  and  temper  them  to  the  con- 
<c  fiftence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  ioap-lye.” 

Put  this  pafte  over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn, 
except  fuch  as  are  proper  to  be  left  tranfparent, 
in  order  to  the  greater  refemblance  of  the  tor- 
toife-fhell.  The  horn  muft  then  remain  thus 
covered  with  the  pafte  till  it  be  thoroughly 
dry ;  when  the  pafte  being  brufhed  off,  the 
horn  will  be  found  partly  opake,  and  partly 
tranfparent,  in  the  manner  of  tortoife-Chell, 
and  when  put  over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of 
latten  called  affidue,  will  be  fcarcely  diftin- 
guiftiable  from  it.  It  requires  fome  degree 
of  fancy,  and  judgment,  to  difpofe  of  the 
pafte  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of 
tranfparent  parts  of  different  magnitude  and 
figure,  to  look  like  the  effedt  of  nature,  and 
it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add  femi-tran- 
fparent  parts.  This  may  be  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fome  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  its 
operation  in  particular  places,  by  which  fpots 
of  a  reddifh  brown  will  be  produced,  that  if 
properly  interfperfed,  efpecially  on  the  edges 
of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  increafe  as  well 
the  beauty  of  the  work,  as  its  fimilitude  with 
the  real  tortoife-ftiell. 

To  Jlain  ivory,  bone ,  and  horn  black . 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  above  di¬ 
rected  for  wood. 

SECT, 
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S  E  C  T.  III. 

Of  flawing  paper }  or  parchment ,  of 

various  colours. 

t 

Of f  dining  papery  or  parchment ,  yellow . 

“DAPER  may  be  flamed  yellow  by  the  tinc- 
***  ture  of  French  berries  prepared  as  in 
p.  109;  but  a  much  more  beautiful  colour 
may  be  obtained  by  ufing  the  tindture  of  tur¬ 
meric,  formed  by  infuling  an  ounce  or  more 
of  the  root,  powdered  in  a  pint  of  fpirit  of 
wine.  This  may  be  made  to  give  any  teint 
of  yellow,  from  the  lighted;  ftraw  to  the  full 
colour,  called  French  yellow,  and  will  be 
equal  in  brightnefs  even  to  the  beft  dyed  filks. 
If  yellow  be  wanted  of  a  warmer  or  redder 
caft,  anatto,  or  dragon’s  blood,  mult  be  added 
to  the  tindture. 

The  beft  manner  of  ufing  thefe,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tindtures,  is  to  fpread  them  even  on  the 
paper,  or  parchment,  by  means  of  a  broad  brulh, 
in  the  manner  of  varnilhing. 

Off  dining  paper ,  or  parchment ,  red . 

Paper,  or  parchment,  may  be  flamed  red, 
by  treating  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  directed 
for  wood.  p.  509,  or  by  red  ink.  It  mayalfo 
he  ftained  of  a,  icarlet  hue  by  the  tindture  of 
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dragon’s  blood  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  this  will 
not  be  bright. 

A  very  fine  crimfon  ftain  may  be  given  to 
paper  by  a  tindture  of  the  Indian  lake  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  p.  67,  which  may  be  made 
by  infilling  the  lake  fome  days  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  then  pouring  off  the;  tindture  from 
the  dregs. 

Of  flawing  paper ,  or  parchment^  green . 

Paper,  or  parchment,  may  be  ftained  green, 
by  the  folution  of  verdigrife  in  vinegar,  or  by 
the  cryftals  of  verdigrife  diffolved  in  water, 
as  alfo  by  the  folution  of  copper  in  aqua  forth *, 
made  by  adding  filings  of  copper  gradually  to 
the  aqua  fortis  till  no  ebullition  enfues  ;  or 
fpirit  of  fait  may  be  ufed  in  the  place  of  the 
aqua  fortis * 

>  1  -  ** 

Of  flaming  paper ,  or  parchment ,  blue . 


A  blue  colour  may  be  given  to  paper,  or 
parchment,  by  ftaiping  it  green  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  methods, and  treating  it  after¬ 
wards  as  is  diredted  for  the  ftaining  wood  blue, 
by  the  fame  means,  or  by  indigo  in  the  man¬ 
ner  there  explained  likewife. 


Of  flaining  paper ,  or  parchment ,  orange . 

Stain  the  paper,  or  parchment,  firft  of  a 
full  yellow,  by  means  of  the  tindture  of  tur- 
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meric,  as  above  dire£ted  ;  then  briifh  it  over 
with  a  foliation  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  made  by 
diflolving  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-afties,  or  fait 
of  tartar,  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  filtering  the 
folution. 


Of  ftaining  paper ,  or  parchment,  purple . 

Paper,  or  parchment,  may  be  ftained  purple 
by  archal,  or  by  the  tindhire  of  logwood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  above  directed  for  ftain- 
ing  wood.  The  juice  of  ripe  privet  berries  ex- 
prefied  will  like\vife  give  a  purple  dye  to  paper 
or  parchment* 


SECT.  IV. 


Of  flaming  alabafter ,  marble ,  and 
other  JloneSy  of  various  colours. 

A  Labafter,  marble,  and  other  ftones,  may 
x  **  be  ftained  of  a  yellow,  red,  green,  blue, 
purple,  black,  or  any  of  the  compound  co¬ 
lours,  by  the  means  above  given  for  ftaining 
wood.  But  it  is  better,  when  a  ftrong  tinge 
is  wanted,  to  pour  the  tindiure,  if  made  in 
water,  boiling  hot  on  the  alabafter,  &c. 
fpreading  it  equally  on  every  part,  then  to 
brufti  it  over  only,  though  that  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  where  a  llighter  dye  will  fuffiee.  When 
tinftures  in  fpirit  of  wine  are  nfed,  they  mult 

not 
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not  be  heated,  as  the  fpirit  would  evaporate, 
and  leave  the  tinging  gums  in  an  undiffolved 
flate. 

Where  ftones  are  not  perfectly  white,  but 
partake  of  brownnefs  or  greynefs,  the  colour 
produced  by  the  tinges  will  be  proportionably 
wanting  in  brightnefs ;  becaufe  the  natural 
colour  of  the  ftone  is  not  hid  or  covered  by 
thefe  tinges,  but  combines  with  them  ;  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  ftone  be  of  any  of 
the  pure  colours,  the  refult  will  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  fuch  colour  and  that  of  the  tinge. 
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/f  LAB  ASTER ,  how  to  be  Gained  of  various  co- 
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Antimony ,  as  a  white  colour  for  enamel,  284 : — —as  a 
yellow  colour  for  enamel,  302  \—gtafs  of,  how  ufed  in 
enamel  painting, 

Apparatus  for  making  colours,  18  ; 

ing,  266  : - for  gilding, 

Arabic  gum 


c  3°3 

-for  enamel  paint- 

424 


165 

Archal,  or  Orchal ,  12 1 

Argentum  mujivium ,  how  prepared,  472 

Arjentc ,  how  ufed  in  enamel,  285 

A/hes  ultramarine ,  79  : - how  ufed  in  enamel,  287 

Afphaltum ,  1 29' 

Aurum  Mofaicum ,  what,  441  : - how  prepared.  441 

B. 

Balneum  mar  ice ,  28 

Bellows  for  burning  enamel  in  an  open  hearth,  273 

Bice ,  95 

Binders  in  the  formation  of  crayons,  what,  188 

Bi/lre ,  125 

colours,  138  ;  —lamp,  138  : - -ivory,  139:- - 

blue , 

2?/«*  colours,  70  — Prujjtan 

ders  blue, 


82:- 


in  colours,  what,  65 


i4r 

de  fendres ,  or  fan- 
90 


in  the  compofition  of  cray- 

195 


ons,  of  what  to  be  formed, 

Boiler  for  making  colours, 

Bone ,  how  to  be  ftained  of  various  colours, 
Borax ,  as  an  enamel  flux, 

Bowl  pewter, 

Bowles's  white  glafs ,  as  an  enamel  ground* 
Breaking  colours ,  what, 

Bricks ,  as  a  colour  in  enamel, 

Brightnefs  of  colours ,  what, 

Bronzing,  what,  and  how  to  he  performed, 
Brown  colours,  123  : - pink ,  123  - ochre , 


Burning  enamel,  or  glafs,  what,  265 
particular  in  manner  of,  355  — 

357  : - paintings  on  glafs, 

Burnijhing ,  how  performed  in  gilding 
Butterflies ,  how  to  be  preferred, 


25 
51 5 

279 
-27 

334 
4 
3°4 

44 

476 

127 

-enamel  grounds, 
•enamel  paintings, 
263 

437 

420 

'Calcination, 


INDEX 


Calcination ,  what,  and  how  performed. 

Calcined  antimony ,  285: - hartjhorn ,  134:- 

copper ,  259  : - ir<?rc,  255  : - - {liver ,  259  : — //*. 


35 


Calking ,  what,  387 


how  performed, 


281 

39^ 

394 

57 


Camera  obfcura,  its  ufe  in  drawing. 

Carmine , 

from  large  fubje&s,  709  : — from  fmall  animals  or  ve¬ 
getables,  41 1 : — from  metals  or  other  fmall  fubje&s,  414 

Cerufe,  or  white  lead,  1 32 

Cry/lals  of  verdigrife  (commonly  called  diftilled  verdi- 

grife)  1 13 

Cinnabar  native ,  48  : —  how  counterfeited  by  the  fac- 
titious,  48 

Clajfcs  of  the  colours,  8 

Cleaning  pictures,  236 

Clear  coating  (vulgarly  called  clear  coaling)  what,  219 

Cloths  for  oil  painting,  what,  217  : - how  bed  pre¬ 
pared,  2 1 8 

Coffins  for  burning  enamel  and  painted  glafs,  '  276 

Cologn  or  Collets  earth,  327 

Colouring  maos,  prints,  &c.  381 

Colour s,  what,  1  : - kinds  of,  3  : — black,  138  : - blue, 

70: - brown ,  123  :• - green,  112  : - orange,  119: 

- — —purple,  320:— — — white ,  131  : - yellow ,  97: - 

compofition  with  the  proper  vehicles,  173  : — proper  to 
be  ufed  with  oils,  173  — proper  to  be  ufed  with  water  or 

in  miniature  painting,  1 78  - proper  to  be  ufed  in 

didemper,  or  painting  with  fize,  187: - proper  to  be 

ufed  in  frefco  painting,  180: — : — proper  to  be  ufed  in 
varnifh,  189  : - -for  enamel,  of  what  formed,  263  : 


-black,  353  :• 


-blue,  340 


344  •• 


-brown,  352 : 
— -red,  336 : 

- yellow, 

for  painting  on  glafs  by  burning,  37 1 - r 


-green,  347 
-purple,  351 


-orange,  349 : 
—white,  281 


.  without  burning,  379 

Coolnefs  in  colours,  what,  \  ..7 

Copper ,  its  ufe  and  preparation  for  forming  colours  in  ena¬ 
mel,  295  : - - - powder  of,  477  -.——calcined,  296 

Covering ,  as  a  quality  in  colours,  what,  6 


Crayons ,  general  nature  of,  195:* 


-white,  205  :■ 


red,  2©6  : — blue,  209  : — )el)ow,  210: — green,  211  :■ 

orange,  2 1 3  : - purple,  2 1 3  : - brown,  214:  •  - 

black  and  grey,  2 1 5 

Crocus 


t  N  D  E  X. 


Croats  Marils ,  or  calcined  iron. 

Crucibles  for  enamfel,  .  _ . 

Cullenders  for  filtering, 

Gujlnon  for  gilding,  what, 

D. 

Dejigns ,  how  to  be  more  eafily  made, 

Devices  ufed  in  drawing, 

Dijlempcr  painting ,  what, 

Dryers ,  what,  145  : - ^particular  kinds  of. 

Drying  oil ,  what,  and  how  prepared, 

Dutch  gold ,  423  : - ‘pinky 


300 
.  .  .277 
28 


.ivVtf 


.0 


i '  1 

3§5 

187 

15& 

158 

I'bo 


E, 

Egg-lhell  white  13$ 

Enamel  paintingy  general  nature  of,  26  r: -  rounds 

of  wdiat  formed,  281  - compaction  and  preparation 

of,  330  - how  burnt,  335  :  — - ‘colours,  of  what 


formed,  263: 
brown,  352  :  - 
redy  336: 


». blacky  353 : 

347  •- 


- green 


-purple y  351: 


bluey  340:- 

■orangey  349 
white,  281 


yellowy  344: - how  laid,  and  burnt,  361 


266 
colours 


infiruments  of, 

Encauftic  painting,  general  nature  of,  245  : - „UIS 

proper  for,  253  how  to  be  fixed,  257:—  ftandard  for 

mewing  the  difference  of  fixed  and  unfixed,  255  : _ . 

crayons,  manner  of  painting  with,  259 : — -  .  ■  paftils  0r 
crayons  proper  for,  „  . 

Englifn  pink,  “J? 

Evaporation 
Extratt  of  liquorice, 

1  7  *3° 

Fat  oily  what,  143  — - how  prepared,  ^  ■  *26 

fattening  of  colours,  what,  6  — how  produced,  14  •— 

/of  oils,  what,  /j^ 

Filtration ,  how  to  be  performed, 

FilterSy 

Fire-lutCy 
Flake  whitey 

Flints,  as  a  body  for  enamel, 
fluxes  in  enamel  painting,  what,  278  : 


3P 

2,3 

H 

17  D 

t.  2 m 

■fubftances  ufed 


x  — D7  - ,  . - iuuuatM.c!>  uiea 

m  compounding,  280  particular  compofition  of,  326  • 
—for  painting  on  glafs,  r 

Flying 


INDEX. 


Flying  of  colours,  what, 

Foulnefs  of  colours,  what, 

Frefco  painting ,  what, 

Furnaces  for  making  colours,  14  ; 


4 

4 

189 

—for  calcining  Pruflian 

blue,  23  : - for  enamelling,  267  : - for  fubliming 

King’s  yellow,  21 - -for  vermilion,  15 


Gail  JloncSj 
Gamboge , 

Gilding  in  general,  421  :• 


G* 


-kinds  of,  422  :■ 


106 

i°3 

-in  oil, 


426  : — with  burnilhed  work,  331  : - japanners,  438  ; 

— - enamel  or  glafs  by  burning,  374  : - without 

burning,  469  : - paper,  vellum,  and  parchment,  444  : 

- leather,  bv  general  methods,  453  - -according 

to  the  manner  of  the  leather-gilders,  454 

, Glair  of  eggs ,  as  a  varniih  for  pictures,  226 

Glafs  as  a  ground  for  painting  with  vitreous  colours,  or  by 

burning,  265  :* — - how  painted  with  vitreous  colours, 

and  burnt,  367  : - how  gilt  by  burning,  374  — 

• — how  gilt  without  burning,  469  : - of  antimony ,  as  an 

enamel  colour,  303:- - of  lead \  as  an  enamel  flux, 

326  : — — «  Venetian ,  as  a  flux,  329  : - — common ,  or 

Foivles’s  whitey  as  an  enamel  ground,  334 

Glaring  with  colours,  what,  5 

Gold ,  its  ufe  in  enamel,  289  :■ - purple  or  precipitated  of^ 

290  : - leaf  422  : - Dutch ,  423 : - powder  pro¬ 
per  for  gilding  glafs  or  enamel,  376  : - proper  for 

Japanners  gilding,  440  : - Jhef  what,  445  : - — how 

prepared,  445  : - flze  for  japanners  gilding,  438  : — — 

for  burnifli  mlding. 


43  2 

Green  colours,  1 1 2 - P  ruff  an,  1 }  6  — fap,  1 1 5 

Gounds  for  oil  painting,  216  : - for  water  colours,  220  : 

- for  painting  in  diftemper,  222 - for  frefco 

painting,'  223  : - for  varniih  painting,  224 - for  en-^ 

-for  enamel,  of  what  formed, 


cauflic  painting,  247  :• 

281  : - - — compolition  and  preparation  of,  330:- 


how7  laid  on  and  burnt,  371  : - for  japan  work,  483 

Gum  Arabic-)  165  : - - Senegal ,  166  — - -fanderac ,  17 1  : — * 

t  mafic %  '  1 71 

Gum  water ,  how  prepared,  180 


H. 

Flardnef  of  enamel,  and  fluxes,  what. 


262 

Hartjhorn , 
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Hartjborn ,  calcined  or  burnt, 

Horn ,  how  to  be  ftained  of  various  colours, 


j- 1- 

Japanning,  general  nature  of, 
Japan  work ,  grounds  for,  483  : — 
black,  493  : - blue,  489  : 


V 


white,  487 
red,  490 


515 


479 


green,  491  : - 

tortoife-ihell,  493 : 

465 - how  varnifhed,  496  : 


oange,  492  : - purple,  492 


•yellow,  491  ; - how  painted. 


—-how  polifhed, 

ImpreJTions ,  how  to  be  taken  from  various  fubjedts 
Indian  ink , 

Indian  red ,  true,  120: - -common  or  factious, 

Indigo , 


Injtruments  for  making  colours,  1 3  : 
266  : - for  gilding, 


how  gilded,  501 
501 

5  4°4 

142 

53 
92 


for  enamelling, 
424 


Iron ,  its  ufe  in,  and  preparation  for  forming  colours  in 
enamel,  298  : — —how  to  be  call  with  a  fmail  heat,  415 
Ijinglafs ,  168  : - —fize,  how  prepared.  181 

j :  ■  ,  v :  I30 

139 

515 


Juice ,  Spani/k , 

Ivory  black , 

Ivory ,  how  to  be  flained  of  various  colours. 


King’s  yellow 

Lac  feed ,  169  : . —Jbeil, 


K. 

L. 


Lacmus ,  or  Litmus , 
Lake ,  common ,  59 
wood,  64  : 


97 

170 

95 


- - beautiful ,  prepared  from  Brafil 

Chinefe  or  Indian ,  67  : - or 

— orange ,  119 

13S 

Lacquering ,  what,  and  how  performed,  454 


68  :• 

Latnp  black , 


Lacquer  for  imitating  gold,  463  :• 
defending  brafs  work, 


-for  tin,  505  ;• 


504 


Lavender ,  c/7  9^  as  a  fecondary  vehicle  in  enamel  paint¬ 
ing,  #  J57 

red,  49  > - white,  132  : — — -fugar  of,  .,162 

Leaf-gold,  qualities  and  kinds  of,  422 

Leather,  how  gilded,  453 

Leaves,  impreffions  of3  194*. — Ipw  to  be  prefervedfor  a 

longtime,  #  4*9 

v  -  '  Levigrtion, 


i  n  i)  I  i 

Levigation ,  how  to  be  performed,  4 1 

Light  pink)  ioi 

Lin  feed  oil \  1 54 

Liquorice ,  extract  of,  or  Spanifh  juice,  130 

Litmus ,  or  Lacmusy  95 

Logwood  wajhy  122 

Lute^  called  fire -lute ,  14:^— — common ,  33 

M; 

Maps,  how  to  be  wafhed  with  colours,  381 

Magnefia ,  its  nature  and  life  in  enamel,  287 

Marble ,  how  to  be  ftained  of  various  colours,  521 

Maftic ,  1 7 1 

Mufti  cot)  104 

Mathematical  compaffes,  or  parallelogram. ,  390 

Matting ,  what,  435  - —how  performed,  435 

Medals ,  cads  of,  how  to  betaken,  415  — ■*— -impreflions 

of,  how  to  be  made,  416 

Melting-pots  for  enamel,  273 

Mending  pictures  234 

Mercury ,  its  ufe  ill  enamel  colour,  303 

Mezzotinto  prints ,  how  taken  off  on  glafs  and  painted,  379 
Miniature  painting)  what,  178 

Minium)  49  : - as  an  enamel  flux,  278 

Moilon )  as  a  body  for  enamel,  281 

Muffles  for  burning  enamel,  or  painted  glafs,  274 

N. 

Naples  yelloW)  98 

Native  cinnabar ,  48 

Nut  oil)  156 

O. 

Off-tracing ,  what,  386  - -how  performed,  395 

Oil)  general  nature  of,  as  a  vehicle  in  painting,  150  : - - 

particular  kinds  of,  154 — drying ,  158  : - of  laven¬ 
der )  157  : — Unfeed)  154  «a/,  156  : — poppy)  157  : - 

of  turpentine)  161 

Ochre)  brown ,  127  : — — 69  :« — —fear let)  5 1  : - 

yelloW)  99 

Opacity  of  colours,  what,  5 

Operations  fubfervient  to  the  preparing  colours,  31 

Orange  colour S)  119  :—^lakcy  119 

Qrchaly  or  Jrchal)  121 

Qrpiment , 


INDEX. 


Orplment ,  common ,  105  : — refined ,  or  King’s  yellow,  97  • 

its  ufe  as  an  enamel  colour,  304 

. .  P.  . 

Painting  in  oil ,  what  neceffary  to  it,  173  — -how  per¬ 
formed,  216  :< - ~in  miniature ,  or  with  water  colours ^ 

what,  178  - how  performed,  220  : - -in  diftemper 

or  fize  painting,  186  - in  firefco ,  what,  189  : - how 

performed,  222:-^- — —in  varnijh ,  what,  190:- - how 

performed,  224  : — — onglafs  with  vitreous1  colours,  362: 
- — -with  oil,  water,  or  varnifli  colours,  3 79 

Palette  knives ,  what,  424  : - — for  gilding,  what,  425 

Paper ,  as  a  ground  for  water  colours,  220  — -how  gilt, 

444 - how  fiained  of  various  colours,  519 

Paflils ,  or  Crayons ,  195 

Parchment ,  how  gilt,  444  :■  ■  "'~v'  how  flamed,  519 

Parallelogram, ,  or  Mathematical  Compajfes ,  what,  and  how 
ufed  in  drawing  399 

Pearl  white ,  ,  136 

Pidlures,  how  to  be  preferved,  224  : — —how  to  be  mended, 

234 : - *how  cleaned,  236 

Pigment s,  what,  ,  ,  3 

Pink,  brown ,  129  — Dutch ,  I00:« - EngUJh. ,  101  - 

light ,  102  - —rofe,  or  rofe  lake ,  68 


for  gilding,  388  : - - — -for  japan  work,  500 

water, 

Poppy  oil. 

Precipitate  of  gold  (called  purple  of  gold)  290  : - 

in  its  metalline  form,  376  : - of  copper ,  297  : 

in  its  metalline  form,  477  . -of  iron. 

Precipitation,  what, 


228 

157 
■of  gold 


299 

37 
224 

paper  for  water 


Preserving  pictures  or  other  paintings, 

Priming  cloths  for  painting,  218  : - - — 

colours,  220:- - -wood  for  oil  painting,  218  : 

forvarnifh  paintings,  224  copper- plates  for  oil  paint¬ 
ing,  219:— — for  varnifli  painting,  224 

Prints,  how  taken  off  upon  glafs,  and  painted,  379  : - — 

how  to  be  waflied  with  colours,  381 

P ruffian  blue,  82,- - green,  116 

Purple  colours,  120  - —of  gold,  what,  and  how  pre¬ 
pared,  ^  290 

Putty,  or  calcined  tin,  how  prepared  for  ufirig  as  a  white 
colour  in  enamel  painting,  281 


Vox,  I. 


L  I 


Red 


INDEX. 


Red  colours ,  43  :■ 


R. 

- lead ,  49  :■ 


- ochre , 


/  1  j  /  i  /  7 

Reduction  in  defigning,  what,  387  : — how  performed,  390 
Refin,  J72 

Retorts ,  27 

Rofe  Pink ,  68 

s. 

Safflower,  67 

Saffron ,  tin&ure  of,  1 1 1 

&7//,  fixed  alkaline,  as  an  enamel  flux,  278  : — ^-common, 


as  an  enamel  flux, 

as  a  body  for  enamel, 

Sanderac , 

Sanders  blue ,  or  Blue  de  cendres , 

Green , 

Scarlet  ochre , 

Seed-lac, 

Secondary  vehicle  in  enamel  painting,  what, 
Senegal  gum , 

8 bell- lac,  170:  « — —  varnifh, 

£/W/  gold. 


279 

280 

171 

90 

JI5  % 

51 

169 

263 

166 

191 

445 


O  !  I 

Silver,  its  ufe  in  forming,  and  preparation  for  colours  in 

enamel,  294: - —powders,  how  prepared,  472 

Silvering,  how  performed,  47 1  : — leather  for  hangings,  474 
Sinking  of  the  colours,  what,  217 

Size,  common,  166:- - of  glovers  cuttings,  167: — parch¬ 

ment,  432  : — ifmglafs,  168  : — gold  for  japanners,  438  : — 


for  burnifh  gilding,  432  : — for  filvering, 

Smalt,  93  : - its  ufe  in  enamal, 

Solution ,  what, 

Softnefs  of  enamel  and  fluxes,  what, 

Spamjh  brown,  55  : - liquorice,  130  : - white. 

Spike,  oil  of. 


473 

288 

36 

26  r 
137 
^  hl- 


Spirit  (or  oil)  of  turpentine ,  161  : —  -of  'wine,  as  a  vehicle 

for  colours,  169  - -how  redlified  to  any  degree 


-blue,  510:- 


extemporaneoufly, 

Staining  wood  black,  514: 

green,  5 1 3  : - mahogany  colour,  512: - 

509  : - —purple,  513  - yellow,  508  : — 

ivory,  or  horn,  black,  518  - blue,  517  : — 

green,  516: - -red,  516: - yellow,  515: 


498 


— red, 
-bone, 


purple,  517: 


tortoife-fhell,  517:- 


-paper,  or 


parchment,  blue,  520: - purple,  521: - yellow, 


5 1 9  : 
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519  : - alabafter,  marble,  and  other  hones,  of  various 


colours,  521 

Standing  of  colours,  what,  4 

Starch ,  how  ufed  for  rendering  water  a  vehicle,  1 68 

Stones ,  how  to  be  ftained  of  various  colours,  521 

Sublimation,  31 

Sublimers,  .  25 

Sugar,  and  fugar-candy,  how  ufed  for  rendering  water  a 
vehicle  for  colours,  167  : - of  lead,  as  a  dryer,  162 

T. 

Tartar,  its  ufe  in  forming  enamel  colours,  312 

T err  a  Japonica ,  or  Japan  earth,  -  128 

Terra  verte,  -  jjg 

Terra  di  Sienna,  burnt,  56:— - -unburnt,  107 

Tintture  of  faffron,  '  1 1 1 

Tin,  how  calcined  for  enamel,  ,281 

Tranfparency  of  colours,  what,  3 

Troy  white,  237 

Turmeric  wajh,  110 

Turpentine,  17 1  :■ . oil,  or  fpirit  of  161 

Turpeth  Mineral,  1 07 


V.  U. 

Varnijh,  feed-lac,  common,  497  : — ■  — ■  ■  finer,  487  : - - 

coarfe,  485  — Jhell-lac,  19 1  : . — mafic,  193: - - 

compound  for  painting,  .193  : - of  gum  Arabic  for  pre- 

ferving  pictures,  225  : — - compound  for  preferving  paint¬ 
ings,  227  : - limpler  kind  of,  228  : — compound  in  oil 

of  turpentine  for  preferving  paintings,  229  : - fimpler 

kind  of,  230 

Varnijhing  pi&ures,  224 

Vehicles,  what,  2  general  nature  of,  144: - -fecon- 


dary  in  enamel  painting,  what, 

Vellum,  as  a  ground  for  painting,  221 : — how  to  be  gilt,  444 
V enetian  red,  54 

Verdigrife,  112  : — . ■■■■— diftilled ,  or  cryjlals  of  113 

Verditer ,  88 

V ermilion,  43 

Timbre,  129 

Vitriol,  green,  how  calcined,  18 —how  precipitated, 


30  J 


- white , 


163 

Ultramarine , 
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\ 

"Ultramarine,  70  — —as  a  colour  for  enamel,  286  — 

ajhes ,  79  : - -as  a  colour  for  enamel,  287 

Underwork  in  calling,  what,  and  how  to  be  managed,  409 

Utenfih  for  making  colours,  13  :  — - for  enamel  painting, 

266: - —for  gilding,  424 

W* 

Warmth  in  colours ,  what,  7 

-  Wajh  from  French  berries,  109 - -from  turmeric,  1 10 : 

— from  logwood,  122  : - -from  zedoary,  in 

Wajhing  with  colours,  what,  5  : - oyer,  what,  and  how 

to  be  performed,  41  - -maps,  prints,  &c.  381' 

Water  colours ,  what,  178-: - -as  a  vehicle,  165  : - gum, 

how  prepared,  180  : - how  rendered  a  proper  ve¬ 
hicle  for  colours,  165 

White  colours ,  13 1  : - -flake,  131  — dead,  132: - - 

pearl,  136: - enamel,  281  :  ■  <  <--~~SpaniJh  or  Troy,  137  • 

— - egg -ft)  ell,  138: - vi  trio  l,  163 

Wood,  how  to  be  ftained  of  various  colours,  434 

Y. 

Yellow  colours,  97  :  King’s,  97  :  —  Naples,  eft  :  -  — 


—from  turmeric,  no :  ;  ....  ■ ..  from  faffron,  1 1 1 

z. 

Z after i  its  nature  and  life  in  enamel,  2%7 

Zedoary  waft ,  1 1 1 


/ 
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